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In this issue 


M@ The labour market: Year-end 


review 2001 ape. 


The economy and the labour market both took a 
turn for the worse in 2001. Employers responded 
to weak business conditions by cutting hiring by 
almost 7%, while permanent layoffs increased 2.1%. 
This resulted in a very small increase of 25,000 
(0.2%) in employment, and an unemployment rate 
that nudged up 1.1 percentage points to 8.0% by 
December. 


With factories running at only 83% capacity 
(compared with 86% a year earlier), fewer workers 
wete needed. Manufacturing employment peaked 
at 2.3 million in December 2000, but by the end 
of 2001, it had plummeted 111,000 or 4.8%, the 
largest year-over-year drop in factory employment 
since 1991. 


Much of the drop in manufacturing employment 
was concentrated in computer and electronic 
products, where the value of shipments took a 
drastic dive during 2001. Towards the end of the 
yeat, $1.7 billion worth of such products were 
being manufactured in Canada, less than half the 
amount produced at the peak in October 2000. 
In December 2001, employment in this industry 
was 121,000, about three-quarters the level of a 
year earlier. 


With less factory activity, demand for trucking 
setvices eased. As well, the airline industry, already 
dealing with fewer travellers before September 
11, cut back throughout the year. Together, truck 
and air transportation led the decline in the 
transportation and warehousing sector, which 
employed 42,000 (-5.3%) fewer workers by the 
end of the year. 
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Some industries did well in 2001. The leading 
soutce of new employment was retail and wholesale 
trade, where employment increased by 76,000 or 
3.2%—similar to the gains made a year earlier. 


Young men aged 15 to 24 were affected more 
than any other group by the economic slowdown. 
At the end of the year, 52,000 fewer young men 
wete employed, a drop of 4.2%. While 
employment growth was slow for core-age (25 
to 54) men and women, gains continued to be 
made among people aged 55 and over. 


Self-employment fell by 83,000 in 2001—the 
second consecutive yearly decline. As in 2000, the 
drop was associated largely with a decline in farm 
work. 


In British Columbia, employment tailed off in the 
second half of the year. Compared with the same 
petiod a year earlier, employment in the fourth 
quarter of 2001 was down 46,000 (-2.3%). After 
growing strongly in 2000, employment in Ontario 
gtew only 10,000 by December 2001. At the end 
of the year, Ontario had an estimated 83,000 fewer 
factory jobs, a drop of 7.1%, erasing all the gains 
made the year before. 


W@ Wealth inequality eps 


@ The growth in wealth inequality between 1984 and 


1999 was associated with substantial declines in 
real average and median wealth for some groups, 
such as young couples with children and recent 
immigrants. 


Only families at the top end of the wealth 


distribution increased their share of total net worth 
between 1984 and 1999. 
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Wealth inequality increased more among non- 
elderly couples with children and among lone- 
parent families than among unattached individuals 
and non-elderly couples with no children. 


Real median wealth and real average wealth rose 
much more among families whose major income 
recipient was a university graduate than among 
other families; they both fell among families whose 
major income recipient was aged between 25 and 
34, and increased among those whose major 
income recipient was 55 or over. 


The aging of the Canadian population over the 
period had two important effects: it tended to 
increase average wealth and to reduce wealth 
inequality. 


lM Farmers leaving the field vs p. 23 


In 1999, farm employment as a main job plummeted 
6% from 1998. In 2000, it dropped a further 13%. 
This was followed by another decline in 2001, so 
that by the end of the year farm employment was 
313,000, a drop of 26% in three years. 


While farm employment has fallen, output has not. 
In fact, the number of hectares planted with major 
crops has never been higher. Poultry, egg and 
milk production has increased in recent years. Only 
cattle and pig inventories have decreased since 1998. 


Although widespread, the decrease in farm 
employment did not touch all provinces equally. 
Most affected were Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Ontario, where main-job farm employment fell 


by 30% or more from 1998 to 2001. 


Between 1998 and 2000, as main-job employment 
fell in agriculture, it rose in transportation (11%), 
manufacturing (12%), trade (11%), health and social 
assistance (9%), and education (4%)—the industries 
most likely to employ the skills of people living 
on farms. 


Not only have principal farm operators switched out 
of farming as their main activity, but spouses and 
children appear to have moved to off-farm work as 
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well. In 1998, in every 100 farming households, 
about 143 people were mainly employed on the 
farm. By 2001, this number had dropped to 131. 


Farmers, in general, have not seen an increase in 
profits since 1996. Operating expenses have risen 
to all-time highs, offsetting the modest gains in 
cash receipts. As a result, net farm income was 
$2.6 billion in 2000, about the same as in the 
previous three years and only a fraction of the 
$11.1 billion high set in 1975. While some are 
undoubtedly being pushed off the farm by rising 
costs and low profits, farm bankruptcies have 
declined in recent years. 


As a group, farmers are relatively old, with a large 
proportion approaching retirement. 


MM The male-female wage gap _... p. 29 


@ In 1997, the average annual earnings of women 


working full-year, full-time were 73% of men’s. 
Using the average hourly wages of all employees, 
the ratio was 80%. This sizeable difference results 
mainly from differences in the study population 
and differences in work volume. 


Male-female differences in labour market 
experience, education and major field of study, 
occupation, job responsibilities, and industry can 
explain half of the wage gap. Actual labour market 
experience and major field of study, rather than 
proxy measures of experience and education, 
further help to understand the issue. 


Most studies examine the average pay differential 
and assume that the size and components of the 
gap are constant along the whole wage distribution. 
However, about 47% of the difference in pay at 
the 90" percentile and 57% at the 25" percentile 
are explained by differences in observable 
characteristics. This suggests that the 50% of the 
wage gap due to men and women possessing 
different wage characteristics at the mean fails to 
accurately represent the differences encountered 
along the wage distribution. 
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M Questions related to pay differentials are often 
framed in a manner that examines the extent to 
which women are paid the same as comparable 
men. Adopting alternative comparative wage 
structures can lead to quite different interpretations 
of the components of male-female pay 
differentials. For example, the portion of the gap 
attributable to differences in worker characteristics 
can vary from 6% to 61%. 


B® What’s new? 


M Just released 
2001 Census Preview of Products and Services 


The Effects of Interprovincial Mobility on Individuals’ 
Earnings: Panel Model Estimates for Canada 


Differences in Interprovinaal Productivity Levels 
National Occupational Classification for Statistics 2001 
University enrolment 

Postsecondary education and family income 


When Financial Incentives Pay For Themselves: Interim 
Findings from the Self-Sufficiency Project’s Applicant Study 


Income in Canada, 1999 
Income Trends in Canada on CD-ROM 


Low Income Cutoffs from 1991 to 2000 and Low Income 
Measures from 1990 to 1999 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for publica- 
tion, communications should be factual and analytical. 
We encourage readers to inform us about their current 
research projects, new publications, data sources, and 
upcoming events relating to labour and income. 
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Pension Plans in Canada, January 1, 2000 
User Guide for the Survey of Household Spending 


Household expenditures, dwelling characteristics 
and household equipment: 


Canada, Provinces and Selected Metropolitan Areas 
Income Quintile, Canada 

Household Income Ouintile, Canada and Provinces 
Housing Tenure, Canada 

Housing Type, Canada 

Size of Area of Residence, Canada 


Longitudinal Administrative Databank 


Databanks of: 
RRSP. Contributors 
RRSP Contribution Limit 
Canadian Taxfilers 
Savers 
Investors 


Investment Income 


M@ Upcoming conference 


Statistics Canada Economic Conference 2002: 
Innovation in an Evolving Economy 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to Managing Editor, 
Perspectives on Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean Talon 
Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6. Fax (613) 
951-5113; e-mail: perspectives@statcan.ca. 
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When you need a snapshot of 
the labour market 


...when you need quick answers or 
in-depth analysis 

...when you need to see historical 
movements 


...when you need labour-related data 
for a presentation or report 


.. you'll find that the Labour Force 
Historical Review on CD-ROM is 
the perfect solution. 


This easy-to-use CD-ROM, 
issued annually, lets you 
discover labour market 
patterns in seconds! 
Incorporating a user-friendly 
data browser, the Labour 
Force Historical Review on 
CD-ROM is an essential tool 
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data series chart displays 


%% on a monthly or annual basis 


..in a tremendously useful 
..plus historical information... format! 


% over 20 years of data (from 1976 %% with thousands of cross-classified 
to 2001) data series 


n seconds 


%% and the functionality for easy 
export of the data into any 
spreadsheet package for data 
manipulation 


a plus effortless analysis of 
this large library of multi- 
dimensional statistics 


At the click of a mouse, access 
key variables, such as: 


ed employment and 
unemployment levels and rates 


9 demographic characteristics 
including age, sex, educational 
attainment and family 
variables 


$$ national, provincial, 
metropolitan areas and 
economic regions 


9 industry, occupation, wages, 
union membership, job tenure 


$$ workplace size and hours 
worked ...and much more. 


As researchers, economists, 
analysts, consultants and planners 
in both private enterprise and the 
public sector, you will value this 
comprehensive information 
resource for your labour-related 
questions, analysis or forecasting. 


The Ee Force Historical Review on n CD-ROM (catalogue no. 71F0004XCB) is available for only $195. In Canada, please add either GST 


and applicable PST or HST. Shipping charges: No shipping charges for delivery in Canada. I 


please add $6. For shipments to other countries, please add | 
To order the CD ROM, CALL 1 800 267-6677, FAX 1 877 287-4369 or MAIL your order to Stati 


- shipments to the United States, 


ics Canada, Dissemination Division, 


Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0T6, Canada. You may also order by 
E- MAIL: o onder @statcan. ca or contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre: 1 800 263-1136. 


The labour market: 


Year-end review 2001 


Geoff Bowlby 


HE ECONOMY and the labour 
market both took a turn for 
the worse in 2001 (Chart A). 
During the previous four years, a 


Chart A: GDP and employment growth stalled in 2001. 
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Growth slowed even further in the niyo Helios tha te Hen tT Jt it BY 
first half of 2001. Due in part to 1997 1998 4999 2000 2001 


the effects of September 11, the 
economy contracted in the third 
quarter, the first time it had done 
so since 1992. While falling exports 
and business investment pulled 
economic growth down, consum- 
ers and governments continued to 
spend in the first nine months of 
the year. 


Employers responded to weak 
business conditions by cutting back 
their hiring in 2001 by almost 7%, 
while permanent layoffs increased 
2.1%. As one would expect under 
such conditions, unemployment 
rose, nudging the unemployment 
rate to 8.0% by December, 1.1 
percentage points higher than a 
year earlier (Chart B). 


Reduced hiring and more layoffs 
also resulted in a job growth trend 
that can best be described as flat. 


Sources: Labour Force Survey and System of National Accounts, seasonally adjusted 
LL LA RL I DE EP a EE ETE] 


By December, 15.1 million people 
were working, 25,000 more than at 
the start of the year, an increase of 
only 0.2%. This was not nearly 
enough to keep pace with popula- 
tion growth, and by the end of 
2001, the employment rate 
slumped to 60.9%, 0.8 points lower 
than at the start of the year. 


After rising for a number of years, 
participation in the labour market 
levelled off in 2001. The participa- 
tion rate fell through most of 2001, 
but jumped to 66.3% in Decem- 
ber, 0.1 percentage points higher 
than a year earlier. 


Geoff Bowlby is with the Labour Statistics Division. He can be reached at (613) 


951-3325 or geoff. bowlby@statcan.ca. 
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A weaker economy also resulted in 
a shift to more part-time work and 
less*overtime, As a*result, the 
number of hours worked in the 
economy actually fell during 2001, 
even as employment increased 
slightly. At the end of the year, 
0.9% less hours were being 
worked, the largest drop since 
1991. 


Labour market weaker 
in the U.S. 


While employment was flat in 
Canada, the trend was sharply 
down in the United States. Over 
the year, U.S. employment dropped 
1.8 million, or 1.3%. This led to a 
sizeable increase in U.S. unemploy- 
ment—from 4.0% at the start of 
the year to 5.8% in December. 
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Chart B: The participation rate flattened in 2001, and the 
unemployment rate rose. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


The relative strength of the Canadian labour market in recent years has led 
to a narrowing of the gap between the U.S. and Canadian unemployment 
and employment rates. Adjusted to U.S. concepts of unemployment, the 
Canadian unemployment rate was 7.2% in December, only 1.4 percentage 
points higher than the U.S. rate. A year earlier, the gap was 2.1 points 
(Chart C). Only a couple of years ago, the proportion of the U.S. popu- 
lation with a job was 4 to 5 percentage points higher than the employment 
rate in Canada. By the end of 2001, this gap had narrowed to 2.1 percent- 
age points. 


Chart C: The Canada-U.S. unemployment rate 
gap narrowed. 


Manufacturing tumbled in 2001 


Late in November 2000, the 
United States National Bureau of 
Economic Research declared that 
the U.S. had been in recession since 
March.' Naturally, the U.S. reces- 
sion had an effect on Canadian 
exports, factory output, and later 
in the year, manufacturing employ- 
menti (Charts D) ee Lhe slidesin 
manufacturing shipments that 
began in late 2000 continued into 
2001, and by the start of the fourth 
quarter, they were 12.3% off their 
peak. Exports to the United States 
fell throughout the year. By Octo- 
ber, they were down 15.8% from 
the January high. 


With factories running at only 83% 
capacity (compared with 86% a 
year earlier), fewer workers were 
needed. Manufacturing employ- 
ment, peakedaty 2-3—emillionmn 
December 2000, but by the end of 
2001 it had plummeted 111,000 or 
4.8%, the largest year-over-year 
drop in factory employment since 
ho Olle 


Chart D: Manufacturing shipments and 
employment both dropped through 20071... 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey and Monthly Survey of 


Manufacturing, seasonally adjusted 
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High-tech woes 


Much of the drop in manufacturing employment was 
concentrated in computers and electronic products 
where the value of shipments took a drastic dive dur- 
ing 2001 (Chart E). Towards the end of the year, $1.7 
billion worth of computer and electronic products was 
being manufactured in Canada, less than half the 
amount produced at the peak in October 2000. A 
huge drop in demand meant less need for workers. 
In December, employment in computer and electronic 
product manufacturing was 121,000, about three- 
quarters the level of a year earlier. 


Chart E: ...as did computer shipments and 
employment... 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey and Monthly Survey of 
Manufacturing, not seasonally adjusted 


As employment in computer and electronic product 
manufacturing dropped sharply, employment in a 
related sector—computer systems design services— 
levelled off. After doubling in size between 1996 and 
2000, employment in this industry (which includes 
workers in companies that provide computer pro- 
gramming services, Internet page design, and compu- 
ter systems design) dipped slightly in 2001. At the end 
of the year, 245,000 people were working in this 
industry, about 1% less than 12 months earlier. 


Less factory output, less product to ship 


With less factory activity, demand for trucking serv- 
ices eased. As well, the airline industry, already dealing 
with fewer travellers before September 11, cut back 
throughout the year. Together, truck and air 
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transportation led the decline in the transportation and 
warehousing sector, which employed 42,000 (-5.3%) 
fewer workers by the end of the year (Chart F). 


Chart F: ...and transportation employment and 
GDP. 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey and System of National Accounts, 
seasonally adjusted 


Farm employment continued to slide 


Farm employment continued its downward trend in 
2001, falling 35,000 or 10.0%. This marked the third 
consecutive year in which main-job agricultural 
employment fell sharply. Over the last three years, 
agricultural production has probably shifted to larger, 
more capital-intensive farming operations. At the same 
time, some farms are now run as second jobs, and as 
a result, the farm operator is being counted as a worker 
in another industry. 


Not all was bad 


As mentioned earlier, consumers continued to spend 
in 2001 despite a weakened economy. Retail sales in 
October were 2.5% higher than at the start of the year 
(Chart G). It is perhaps not surprising, therefore, that 
the leading source of jobs in 2001 was in retail and 
wholesale trade, where employment increased by 
76,000 or 3.2%—similar to the gains made a year 
earlier (Table 1). 


Spurred by tumbling interest rates, consumers were 
not only spending in the stores, they were also buying 
big ticket items like cars and houses as the Bank of 
Canada Rate dropped from 6.0% to 2.5% by Decem- 
ber. This allowed car manufacturers to offer 
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Table 1: Employment by industry 


The strong demand for new and 
resale homes undoubtedly affected 
construction (Chart H). In 2001, 


December Change from employment in this area increased 
2001 December 2000 by 30,000 or 3.7%, with most of 
000 000 % the gain occurring in the first half 
of the year. Those looking to hire 
Total 15,091.4 24.7 0.2 construction workers may have 
Goods sector 3,792.4 -98.0 25 had more difficulty in 2001, as wit- 
Agriculture 312.8 -34.7 -10.0 nessed by the relatively low unem- 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 291.1 HES 4.8 ployment rate in construction. At 
Utilities W280 4.0 3.4 eee 
Construction 848.9 30.1 37 9.1%, it was well below the rate of 
Manufacturing 2,217.9 -110.8 -4.8 11.4% in 1989, another year of 
Service sector 11,299.0 122.8 1.1 Sh SERCLENESE 
Trade 2,430.3 75.6 Bhi : 
Transportation and warehousing 745.8 -42.1 -5.3 Young men again most 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 873.0 -9.0 -1.0 affected 
Professional, scientific and technical 969.9 -18.8 -1.9 During the recessions of the early 
Management, administrative and 
other support 569.6 10.4 1.9 1980s and 1990s, young men were 
Education 970.9 18.7 2.0 hit harder than other groups. Per- 
Health care and social assistance fPOOorZ ATES: Zale ye +s 
Information, culture and recreation 696.9 -3.8 -0.5 haps HIS DOL Ea ae then, that 
Accommodation and food 991.4 25.6 27 young men seem to have been 
Other 698.4 -0.1 0.0 affected more than any other 
Public administration 787.6 PRS. 4} Syn) 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


demogtaphic group by the current 
economic slowdown. 


low-interest financing, which in combination with 
other purchase incentives caused a surge in new car 
purchases in October and November. Housing starts 
continued to shine as well, hitting a level in December 
that was 21.0% higher than a year earlier. 


Chart G: Trade bucked the downward trend... 
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Chart H: ...as did construction and housing 
starts. 
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At the end of the year, 52,000 fewer 15 to 24 year-old 
men were employed, a drop of 4.2% (Table 2). 
Reduced labour market opportunities for young men 
led to a rise in youth unemployment. By the end of 
the year, the youth unemployment rate was 14.0%, 1.5 
percentage points higher than in December 2000. 
Although the youth unemployment rate rose in 2001, 
it was still well below the peak rate during the 1990s 
recession (18.4%). 


In both the recession of the early 1990s and the cur- 
rent economic slowdown, some of the losses were in 
similar areas. For example, in both periods, manufac- 
turers shed young men from their payrolls. However, 
while many male youths lost work in the construction 
sector in the early 1990s, this was not the case in 2001. 
In fact, compared with 2000, more young men were 


Table 2: Selected labour market estimates 


Change from 
December 2001 December 2000 
ee re eee rs Be! Ee AE ta 


000 

Employment 15,091.4 24.7 
Men 8,090.0 -28.9 
15-24 1,165.4 -51.5 
25-54 DES -16.8 
55+ 987.3 39.4 
Women 7,001.4 53.6 
15-24 SOR 8.0 
25-54 5,190.5 13.0 
Don 675.4 32.6 
Unemployment 1,318.4 215.1 
en 765.3 161.9 
15-24 219.3 SOM 
25-54 479.5 PPA) 
55+ 66.5 19.3 
Women 553.1 53.2 
15-24 154.4 8.7 
25-54 Sy 7 29.2 
Dor 46.0 lows 
% %-point 

Unemployment rate 8.0 qeZ 
Men 8.6 1.7 
15-24 528 Ase 
25-54 (es (let 
Dot 6.3 1.6 
Women aX) 0.6 
15-24 250 0.6 
25-54 6.4 0.5 
Dot 6.4 1.8 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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working in construction in 2001. Besides manufactur- 
ing, the other major source of job loss for young men 
was in professional, scientific and technical services. 


Problems in the manufacturing, transportation and 
agricultural sectors led to a slight employment decline 
among men of ‘core’ working age (25 to 54). After 
increasing 55,000 (0.9%) in 2000, the number of core- 
age men with work dropped 17,000 (-0.3%). 


Although core-age female employment rose 13,000 
(0.3%) in 2001, this was a marked change from the 
increase of 113,000 (2.2%) a year earlier. Like youths 
and core-age men, core-age women were also 
affected by manufacturing cutbacks; but gains in other 
industries, such as some areas of health care services, 
offset the drop in factory employment. 


Older workers expand their numbers 


The proportion of people 55 and over who are work- 
ing continued to rise in 2001. After falling for a 
number of years, the employment rate of older peo- 
ple began to trend up in 1997. By the end of 2001, 
about one in four older people were employed, a large 
increase from 1996 when closer to one in five older 
people worked. 


Older men and older women shared equally in the 
gains in 2001. However, while all the increase among 
older men was in full-time employment, older women 
found part-time work. 


Upward trend in full-time work halts 


Full-time employment increased at a strong pace from 
1997 to 2000, but with weakness in manufacturing, 
computer systems design, and other sectors of the 
economy that demand relatively long workweeks, the 
number of full-timers levelled off at around 12.3 
million. 


At the end of 2000, about 1.2 million employees were 
working paid overtime. By December 2001, this had 
plummeted 12.0% (-144,000). Over 46% of the 
decline occurred in manufacturing, where 16.9% of 
employees were working paid overtime, a drop from 
19.0% a year earlier. 


The slowdown in full-time work and overtime led to 
a drop in average hours worked (Chart I). In January, 
the average worker was putting in around 34.5 hours 
pet week, but this dropped to 33.6 by December. 
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Chart |: Declines in full-time work and overtime 
led to a sharp drop in weekly hours. 
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September 11 and the labour market 


Any review of the labour market in 2001 would be 
incomplete without mentioning how Canadian work- 
ers were affected by the September 11 terrorist 
attacks. While employment in accommodation, res- 
taurants and air transportation, as well as other parts 
of the economy was undoubtedly affected by the 
events of September 11, it is impossible to distinguish 
between the effects of September 11 and those of eco- 
nomic change. The data, however, do allow an inter- 
esting look at the labour market during the week of 
September 11 when a remarkable number of 
Canadians (83,000) missed part of the workweek 
because of the attacks. 


Along with air transportation employees, those most 
affected were in the banking and securities sectors, and 
in manufacturing (Chart J). With the shutdown of 
major office towers in Toronto and other large cities, 
and the closure of the Toronto Stock Exchange, many 
employees in banking and securities trading could not 
come into work. In manufacturing, border delays 
forced the temporary shutdown of a number of 
plants.” 


Self-employment drops again 


Self-employment fell by 83,000 in 2001. This was the 
second consecutive yearly decline in self-employment. 
As in 2000, the drop was associated largely with the 
decline in farm work. 


December to December versus annual 
average change 
|S RR REST 


Throughout this analysis, the change in employment and 
other labour market indicators during 2001 is determined 
by comparing December 2001 with December 2000. 


This approach offers both advantages and disadvan- 
tages. The key advantage is that labour market changes 
are picked up sooner than with annual averages. For 
example, overall employment in Canada averaged 15.1 
million in 2001, 1.1% higher than for 2000. This would 
seem to indicate modest employment growth during 
2001 whereas the trend was flat (Chart A). This flatness 
is best demonstrated with the December to December 
change, which can also be thought of as the sum of the 
monthly employment changes for the year, which 
amounted to only 25,000 or 0.2%. 


The reason the percent change in employment is different 
according to each method is simple. The December 2000 
employment level, at 15.1 million, was higher than the 
annual average for employment in 2000 (14.9 million), 
because of strong employment growth at the end of 2000. 


Of course, neither December to December nor annual 
averages are perfect. December to December change 
can be misleading if either December is unusually high 
or low. In this case, the greater volatility of the monthly 
numbers can lead one to misinterpret a trend that might 
be better described with more stable quarterly or annual 
average estimates. 


Despite a drop in manufacturing, the number of pri- 
vate sector employees increased by 109,000 in 2001, 
largely due to added opportunities in retail and whole- 
sale trade. However, the increase was not nearly as 
great as in recent years. In the previous four years, 
private sector employees increased their numbers by 
an average of 307,000. 


Hospital employment has driven the trend in the pub- 
lic sector over the last two years. In 2000, increased 
professional and nursing staff pushed hospital employ- 
ment up 55,000. However, there was little net change 
to hospital payrolls in 2001. As a result, the overall 
trend in the public sector levelled off, after showing 
strong gains in 2000. 


Lumber troubles B.C., manufacturing hits Ontario 


In British Columbia, employment tailed off in the 
second half of the year. New restrictions to the U.S. 
market caused many lumber producers to slow or halt 
operations. The value of wood shipments from B.C. 
mills in October fell to about three-quarters of its peak 
in early 2000. As a result, by the end of the year 
logging and wood manufacturing employment was 
down sharply. 
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Chart J: Financial industries were the hardest hit by absences in the week of September 11. 
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Employment in the province was 
also down in some other industries 
at the end of the year, leading to a 
large decline from December 2000 
tom Wecenrber 2001 (Table 3). 
However, some of this drop can 
be attributed to unusually high 
employment estimates in British 
Columbia at the end of 2000. Per- 
haps a better indicator of the trend 
in employment over 2001 is the 
change in employment from the 
fourth quarter of 2000 to the same 
quarter a year later—still a large 
drop of 46,000 (-2.3%). Falling 
employment caused unemploy- 
ment to rise, and by December the 
rate hit 9.7%, 2.6 percentage points 
higher than at the start of the year. 


About two-thirds of the national 
drop in manufacturing employ- 
ment was concentrated in Ontario. 
Motor vehicle shipments in the 
province fell, as did the production 
of computers and electronics. By 
the end of the year, Ontario had an 
estimated 83,000 fewer factory 
jobs, a drop of 7.1%, erasing all the 
gains made the year before. 


Table 3: Employment by province 
SS SESS SSS SSS 


December Change from 2001 Change from 
2001* December 2000* average 2000 
000 000 % 000 000 % 
Canada 15,091.4 24.7 0.2 15,076.8 167.1 1.1 
Newfoundland and 
Labrador 214.4 9.7 4.7 Pale 6.8 si) 
Prince Edward Island 66.3 1.0 leo 65.9 1.4 Pee 
Nova Scotia 427.6 Za. 0.5 423.3 3.8 0.9 
New Brunswick 336.9 -1.4 -0.4 334.4 0.0 0.0 
Quebec 3,486.8 35:2 je Oheo 4 745 36.8 {hell 
Ontario 5,970.6 10.1 Om 5,962.7 90.6 1.5 
Manitoba 565.5 9.3 isi 557.9 3h 45) 0.6 
Saskatchewan 465.9 -13.3 -2.8 472.3 -12.7 -2.6 
Alberta 1,644.2 30.9 1.9 1,632.1 43.9 2.8 
British Columbia 1-913°3 -59.0 -3.0 1,942.4 -6.7 -0.3 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Seasonally adjusted. 


SEAT ES TSB NEI LE SE TUR] 


The poor performance of the 
manufacturing sector in Ontario 
led to a change in the overall 
employment trend for the prov- 
ince. Total employment was up 
only 10,000 (0.2%) from Decem- 
ber to December, a sharp change 
from 2000 when employment rose 
189,000 (3.3%). The lack of job 
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growth in 2001 pushed the unem- 
ployment rate up 0.9 percentage 
points to end the year at 6.9%. 


In every major metropolitan area 
in Ontario, labour market condi- 
tions worsened over 2001. In 
Toronto, the employment rate fell 
0.4 percentage points over 2001, to 
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end the year at 65.0%. In Ottawa-Hull, where high- 
tech layoffs had a big effect on the labour market, the 
rate fell 1.6 points to 65.5% in December. 


Weakness in Saskatchewan and New Brunswick 


Hit hard by falling farm employment, employment in 
Saskatchewan fell for the second consecutive year. 
Over 2001, employment in the province dropped 
13,000 or about 3%. Saskatchewan very often has the 
lowest unemployment rate in the country, but in 2001 
the rate averaged 5.8%, well above the tates in neigh- 
bouring Alberta (4.6%) and Manitoba (5.0%). 


Following gains in 2000, employment in New Bruns- 
wick was unchanged in 2001 as losses early in the year 
were offset by later gains. The lack of job growth 
pushed the annual unemployment rate to 11.2%, an 
increase of 1.2 percentage points. 


A better labour market in Montréal 


Employment in Montréal increased strongly over 2001. 
In December, 60.0% of the city’s working-age popu- 
lation was employed, an increase of 0.8 percentage 
points from the start of the year. While 45,000 more 
people were employed, increased labour market par- 
ticipation pushed Montréal’s unemployment rate to 
9.8% by December, 2.0 percentage points higher than 
a year earlier. 


Since almost half the working-age population of 
Quebec is concentrated in Montréal, the improved 
labour market in Montréal drove the overall trend for 
the province. Compared with the previous Decem- 
ber, employment for the province was up 35,000 in 
December 2001 (1.0%). While employment rose, 
increased labour force participation drove the 
unemployment rate for Quebec to 9.7% at the end of 
the year, up 1.7 percentage points. 


Oil patch drives Alberta 


Although the trend slowed toward the end of the year, 
strong job gains were made in the Alberta oil patch in 
2001. This more than offset losses in agriculture and 
manufacturing, leading to an overall increase of 31,000 
in employment in 2001 (1.9%). This strong improve- 
ment in the number of jobs was enough to ensure an 
unemployment rate that averaged 4.6%, lower than 
any other province. 
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Employment rate highs 


Employment also rose in Manitoba during 2001. On 
average for the year, the employment rate in Mani- 
toba was 64.7%, the highest since at least 1976.4 While 
young people in Manitoba had a harder time finding 
work in 2001, employment among adults rose. 


With the exception of New Brunswick, employment 
rates in the Atlantic provinces also hit historic highs in 
2001. The strongest employment gains were made in 
Newfoundland and Labrador, where employment in 
the last quarter of the year was 8,000 (3.7%) higher 
than a year earlier. Much of this gain was concen- 
trated in educational services, and retail and wholesale 
trade. 


Compared with the last quarter of 2000, employment 
in the fourth quarter of 2001 in Prince Edward Island 
was up 2,000 (3.1%). With more jobs to be had, the 
employment rate in P.E.I. hovered around 60% all 
year, up from the 59% range in the previous year. 


The labour market in Nova Scotia also improved dur- 
ing 2001. During the last quarter, 429,000 people in 
the province were employed, up 7,000 (1.7%) from a 
year earlier. On average for the year, the employment 
rate was 56.3%, the highest on record for the prov- 
ince. However, labour market participation also 
increased, pushing up the annual average unemploy- 
ment rate to 9.7%. 


B Notes 


1 For more information, see The NBER’s Business-Cycle 
Dating Procedure. <http://www.nber.org/cycles/ 
recessions.pdf>. Released January 10, 2002. (Accessed 
January 16, 2002). This is an update of a paper initially 
published on November 26, 2001. 


2 The drop in farm employment will be the subject of a 
more detailed study in an upcoming issue of Perspectives on 
Labour and Income. 


3 For more information, see “The labour market in the 
week of September 11” by G. Bowlby, in Perspectives on Labour 
and Income 13 no. 4 (Winter 2001): 14-18. 


4 The Labour Force Survey began in 1946 but has changed 
the way it measures employment and unemployment. The 
current data are compatible only with those collected since 
1976. 
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Wealth inequality 


René Morissette, Xuelin Zhang and Marie Drolet 


siderable interest in most OECD countries 

including Canada. In this country, individual 
earnings inequality has risen since the beginning of the 
1980s, at least among male workers (Morissette, Myles 
and Picot, 1994; Beach and Slotsve, 1996). In contrast, 
inequality in family disposable income did not increase 
between the mid-1970s and the mid-1990s (Wolfson 
and Murphy, 1998). Wealth inequality, however, has 
not received much attention. 


Using the 1984 Assets and Debts Survey and the 1999 
Survey of Financial Security, this article examines changes 
in wealth inequality between 1984 and 1999. Most of the 
analysis uses three different samples: all families, all 
families except those in the top 1% of the wealth dis- 
tribution, and all families except those in the top 5% 
of the distribution (see Data sources and definitions). 


| HE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME. has attracted con- 


Average and median wealth 


Between 1984 and 1999, real (that is, adjusted for 
inflation) median wealth grew by roughly 10% (Chart 
A). Real average wealth rose between 28% and 37%, 
depending on the sample. Excluding the top 1% of 
families lowered the growth rate of average wealth 
from 37% to 31%, indicating that the choice of sam- 
ple is important. The growth in median and average 
wealth occurred despite an increase in the percentage 
of families with zero or negative wealth (11% in 1984 
versus 13% in 1999). 


Because older families have had more time to accu- 
mulate savings, wealth increases with the age of the 
major income recipient, at least until age 65 (Table 1). 
Shift-share analysis reveals that between 30% and 39% 


The authors are with the Business and Labour Market 
Analysis Division. René Morissette can be reached at 
(613) 951-3608 or rene.morissette(@statcan.ca; Xuelin Zhang 
at (613) 951-4295 or xuelin.zhang@statcan.ca; Marie 
Drolet at (613) 951-5691 or marie.drolet(@statcan.ca. 
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Chart A: Median and average wealth grew 

despite an increase in families with zero 

or negative wealth. 
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of the growth in average wealth appears to be related 
to the aging of families. The rest is caused by growth 
in average wealth within age groups. 


Did wealth inequality increase? 


Although some segments of the population enjoyed 
increases in real wealth, others did not—with the 
result that between 1984 and 1999, wealth distribution 
became more unequal.* Real median wealth fell in the 
bottom three deciles but rose at least 30% in the top 
three (Table 2). Only families in the upper two deciles 
of the wealth distribution increased their share of total 
net worth (Chart B). For the other eight deciles, the 
share of total net worth fell. These results imply that 
only families in the upper two deciles saw their aver- 
age wealth increase faster than overall average wealth. 


Wealth inequality did not rise uniformly. As measured 
by the Gini coefficient, it increased much more among 
non-elderly couples with children and among lone- 
parent families than among unattached individuals and 
non-elderly couples with no children (Table 3). Among 
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Table 1: Average wealth by age of major 
income recipient 


Average wealth 


1984 1999 Change 

1999 $ % 

All families 128,900 176,100 36.6 
Less than 25 32,300 32,900 2.0 
25 to 34 69,900 67,300 -3.8 
35 to 44 137,600 151,900 10.4 
45 to 54 202,400 247,800 22.4 
55 to 64 210,300 302,900 44.0 
65 or over 140,700 211,900 BOS 
Top 1% excluded 107,900 140,900 30.5 
Less than 25 31,700 24,600 -22.5 
25 to 34 61,900 58,500 -5.5 
35 to 44 114,000 118,500 3.9 
45 to 54 158,800 190,100 19.7 
55 to 64 176,400 234,200 32.8 
65 or over 122,600 185,100 50.9 
Top 5% excluded 84,300 108,100 28.2 
Less than 25 24,100 16,500 -31.8 
25 to 34 51,400 49,400 -3.9 
35 to 44 93,100 97,700 4.9 
45 to 54 125,100 141,900 13.4 
55 to 64 129,700 167,900 29.5 
65 or over 97,000 147,200 51.7 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey; Survey of Financial Security 


non-elderly couples with children under 18, real aver- 
age wealth fell roughly 15% in the second quintile but 
rose about 20% in the fourth quintile and even more 
in the fifth quintile (Table 4). 


Changes in the wealth structure 


The growth of wealth inequality occurred in conjunc- 
tion with substantial changes in the wealth structure. 
Real median wealth and real average wealth evolved 
very differently for different families. First, both rose 
much more among families whose major income 
recipient was a university graduate (Table 5). Second, 
both fell among families whose major income recipi- 
ent was aged 25 to 34 and increased among those 
whose major income recipient was aged 55 to 64. The 
tise was even greater among families whose major 
income recipient was 65 or over. Third, both increased 
among Canadian-born families and foreign-born ones 
living in Canada for 20 years or more, but fell among 
foreign-born families living in Canada for less than 10 


Chart B: Only families in the upper two deciles 
increased their share of wealth between 1984 
and 1999. 
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Table 2: Changes in median net worth, by net 
worth decile 


Median net worth 


1984 1999 Change 
1999 $ %o 

Bottom -1,800 -5,700 
Second 700 100 -85.0 
Third 6,700 5,900 -12.2 
Fourth 21,400 22,700 6.2 
Fifth 45,400 49,600 9.3 
Sixth 72,200 81,500 12.9 
Seventh 104,800 129,000 Zour 
Eighth 147,800 192,500 30.3 
Ninth 222,900 299,400 34.3 
Top 464,400 628,100 Shas 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey; Survey of Financial Security 
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Table 3: Gini coefficient by family type 


1984 1999 Change 
% 
Unattached individuals 
Elderly 0.647 0.655 2 
Non-elderly 0.853 0.868 1.8 
Non-elderly couples 
No children or other relatives 0.666 0.695 4.4 
With children under 18* 0.647 0.707 9.3 
With children 18 and over 
or other relatives** 0.540 0.614 SHY, 
Elderly couples with no 
children or other relatives 0.540 0.541 0.2 
Lone-parent families 0.807 0.897 idee 
Other family types 0.667 0.650 -2.5 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey; Survey of Financial Security 

* At least one child of the major income recipient is under 18. 
Other relatives may also be in the family. 

** No children are under 18. 


years. Fourth, both increased faster among non- 
elderly couples with no children than among non- 
elderly couples with children under 18. 


In many population sub-groups, real median wealth 
grew much more slowly than average wealth. For 
instance, among families whose major income 
recipient was aged 25 to 34, real median wealth fell 
36% while real average wealth fell only 4%. Similarly, 
non-elderly couples aged 25 to 54 with children under 
18 experienced almost no change in their real median 
wealth but enjoyed an increase of 30% in their real 
average wealth (Chart C).° 


Young couples with children under 18 with a major 
income earner aged 25 to 34 experienced drastic 
changes. Their real median and average wealth fell 30% 
and 20%, respectively. The percentage of these cou- 
ples with zero or negative wealth rose from 9.5% in 
1984 to 16.1% in 1999. The decline in median wealth 
reflects a 39% decrease in net equity on the principal 
residence, which more than offset a 12% increase in 
financial wealth.° 


Among families whose major income recipient was 
between 25 and 34, the decline in real median wealth 
was unlikely caused solely by a decrease in real median 
after-tax income. While the former dropped by 36%, 
the latter fell by only 7%.’ However, growth rates of 
average wealth and average after-tax income diverge 
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Table 4: Changes in average net worth of 
non-elderly couples with children 
under 18%, by quintile 


Average net worth 


1984 1999 Change 

a ee 
1999 $ % 
All non-elderly couples 
with children under 18 

Bottom 100 -3,300 ef 
Second 34,800 29,800 -14.4 
Third 77,900 80,500 3.4 
Fourth 141,000 170,200 20.7 
Top 493,000 703,500 42.7 
Top 1% excluded 
Bottom -100 -3,400 ao 
Second 34,300 29,200 -14.9 
Third 76,600 78,800 2.8 
Fourth 137,700 165,600 20.3 
Top 383,200 494,400 29.0 
Top 5% excluded 
Bottom -700 -4,000 6g 
Second 32,000 26,800 -16.1 
Third 71,800 72,400 0.7 
Fourth 126,200 149,000 18.1 
Top 269,500 349,300 9. 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey; Survey of Financial Security 
* At least one child of the major income recipient is under 18. 


to a much lesser extent (-4% and 1%, respectively). 
Inheritances and inter vivos transfers (for example, 
parental financing of education or of a house down 
payment) are unlikely to be factors since the parents in 
1999 are unlikely to be poorer than those in 1984. 


In contrast, the dramatic increase in real median wealth 
and average wealth (56% and 51%, respectively) of 
families whose major income recipient was 65 or older 
likely reflects a combination of factors: larger inherit- 
ances possibly received by the 1999 respondents; higher 
income from private pensions; and_ higher 
income from the Canada or Quebec Pension Plan, 
Guaranteed Income Supplement, or Old Age 
Security. 


In summary, families whose major income recipient 
was a new entrant to the labour market—that is, a 
young individual or a recent immigrant—lost ground 
relative to older families. Furthermore, within a given 
age group, families whose major income recipient did 
not have a university degree lost ground relative to 
families headed by a university graduate.® 
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(ERE RES Sa 
Table 5: Median and average wealth by characteristics of the major income recipient, all families 


pS 
Median wealth Average wealth 


1984 1999 Change 1984 1999 Change 
ee ee ee 
1999 $ % 1999 $ % 
Education 
Not a university graduate 52,800 54,100 2.4 119,300 145,300 21.7 
University graduate 99,600 118,000 18.4 189,300 289,500 52.9 
Age 
24 or younger 3,100 200 -95.1 32,300 32,900 2.0 
25 to 34 23,400 15,100 -35.5 69,900 67,300 -3.8 
Not a university graduate 21,200 11,100 -47.6 62,600 49,800 -20.3 
University graduate 41,200 30,900 -25.0 102,100 112,100 9.8 
35 to 54 88,400 78,400 -11.4 164,900 194,300 17.8 
Not a university graduate 80,500 65,800 -18.2 153,200 156,000 1.8 
University graduate 130,300 144,700 Ato 218,700 312,300 42.8 
35 to 44 73,500 60,000 -18.4 137,600 151,900 10.4 
45 to 54 124,000 115,200 hil 202,400 247,800 22.4 
55 to 64 129,100 154,100 19.4 210,300 303,900 44.5 
65 or older 80,800 126,000 56.0 140,700 211,900 50.5 
Immigration status 
Canadian-born 53,900 60,500 12-1 122,900 168,700 37.3 
In Canada 20 years or more 120,000 171,300 42.7 194,800 285,600 46.6 
In Canada 10 to 19 years 68,000 44,500 -34.6 114,400 140,800 23.1 
In Canada less than 10 years 17,600 13,100 -25.7 90,100 75,700 -16.0 
Family type 
Unattached individuals 
Elderly 41,400 70,000 69.2 78,700 138,100 v gees) 
Non-elderly 5,800 6,000 4.0 47,200 63,900 35.3 
Couples 
No children 71,500 101,600 42.1 151,200 244,200 61.5 
Children under 18 77,900 77,800 -0.1 149,300 195,900 31.2 
Children 18 and over 155,800 167,400 We) 251,500 312,500 24.3 
Elderly couples, no children 121,100 177,500 46.6 198,500 280,500 41.3 
Lone-parent 1,900 3,700 95.5 39,400 63,800 61.8 
Other family types 74,200 112,700 51.9 145,100 210,200 44.9 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey; Survey of Financial Security 
Fe RI Sen CA ISS SITIES REA SON ORI LT OSS PMU A DSSS SSNS SG LE NE 


Aging and wealth inequality The inequality measures used were the Gini coefficient, 
the coefficient of variation (CV), and the exponential 
measure. While the Gini coefficient is sensitive to 
changes in the middle of the wealth distribution, the 
coefficient of variation is sensitive to changes at the 
top, and the exponential measure is sensitive to 


changes at the bottom (Table 6). 


The substantial changes in family structure over the last 
two decades may have affected wealth inequality. 
Specifically, the growing proportion of unattached 
individuals and lone-parent families, which generally 
have lower-than-average wealth, may have contributed 
to the growth of wealth inequality. Accordingly, the 


1999 data were re-weighted so that the relative im- 
portance of various types of families was equal to that 
observed in 1984.” The inequality measures resulting 
from this re-weighting were then calculated. 
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Whether or not changes in family structure tended to 
increase wealth inequality cannot be said with certainty. 
When all families are considered, the effect is 
ambiguous. Applying the 1984 family structure to the 
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Chart C: For non-elderly couples with young 

children,* median wealth increased less than 

average wealth. 

SS SB AED STE SRE 
1999 $ (000) 


350 
300 | Median 
250 - 
200 F 
150 
100 
50 


Average 


25-54 25-34 35-44 45-54 25-54 25-34 35-44 45-54 
Age of major income recipient 


1984 f 1999 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey, Survey of Financial Security 
* At least one child of the major income recipient is under 18. 


1999 data decreases the Gini coefficient and the expo- 
nential measure, but increases the CV (compared with 
their 1999 actual values). For the sample in which the 
top 1% of the wealth distribution is excluded, wealth 


Wealth inequality 


re-weighted with the 1984 age structure, using six age 
groups. If the 1984 age structure had prevailed in 
1999, wealth inequality would have been higher than it 
was in 1999. Hence, the aging of the population tended 
to reduce wealth inequality. 


What would wealth inequality have been in 1999 if 
permanent income” and other attributes of families 
had remained at their 1984 levels and families had kept 
their 1999 net worth? The other attributes to be con- 
sidered are age of major income recipient (five age 
groups), education level of major income recipient 
(two levels), a lone-parent family indicator, family size, 
provincial controls, and a rural-urban indicator.'* For 
all three samples, the hypothetical inequality measures 
for 1999 are always higher than the actual inequality 
measures. This means that if the distribution of per- 
manent income and other family attributes had 
remained at their 1984 level and families had kept the 
net worth observed in 1999, wealth inequality would 
have been higher than it was in 1999. At the very least, 
this suggests that permanent income and other socio- 
demographic characteristics as measured with cross- 
sectional data are not major factors behind the growth 
of wealth inequality. 


inequality would have been lower 
in 1999 if the composition of fami- 
lies had remained the same as in 
1984. For this sample, changes in 
family structure accounted for 14% 
to 22% of the growth in wealth in- 
equality.!° For the sample in which 
the top 5% of the wealth distribu- 
tion is excluded, changes in family 
structure accounted for 25% and 
23% of the growth in the Gini co- 
efficient and the CV, respectively." 


The aging of the population may 
also have affected wealth inequal- 
ity. However, its effect is unclear 
since it is associated with a decline 
in the relative importance of young 
families, who have lower-than- 
average wealth, and an increase in 
the relative importance of older 
families, which tend to have higher- 
than-average wealth. To assess the 
effect of aging, the 1999 data were 
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Table 6: Levels of wealth inequality 


Actual data 1999 based on 1984 
Income and 
other family 
Family Age charac- 
1984 1999 type structure teristics 
All families 
Gini 0.691 0.727 0.724 0.750 0.740 
CV 2.325 3.146 Shalley/ 3.261 3.244 
Exponential 0.531 0.560 0.558 0.590 0.603 
Top 1% excluded 
Gini 0.646 0.675 0.669 0.702 0.695 
CV 1.429 Me SAlez 1.498 1.613 1.597 
Exponential 0.542 0.556 0.554 0.612 0.676 
Top 5% excluded 
Gini 0.605 0.637 0.629 0.668 0.661 
CV 1.169 1255 1.235 1.341 1.326 
Exponential 0.906 0.838 0.848 1.074 ste 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey; Survey of Financial Security 
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Data sources and definitions 
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The 1984 Assets and Debts Survey (ADS) was a 
supplement to the May 1984 Survey of Consumer 
Finances. The 1999 Survey of Financial Security (SFS) 
was conducted from May to July 1999. For both surveys, 
the sample was based on the Labour Force Survey frame 
and represents all families and individuals in Canada 
except residents of the territories, members of households 
located on Indian reserves, full-time members of the Armed 
Forces, and residents of institutions.! Data were obtained 
for all family members aged 15 and over. 


Some differences between the two surveys are worth 
noting. First, in ADS, all information on components of 
assets (except housing) and debts were collected for each 
member of the family aged 15 years and over and then 
aggregated at the family level. In contrast, in the SFS, 
information was collected directly at the family level. 
Second, unlike ADS, the SFS contained a supplementary 
‘high-income’ sample (consisting initially of about 2,000 
households), which was included to improve the quality of 
wealth estimates.* The final sample of ADS included 
14,029 families, and the SFS sample 15,933. Families 
include unattached individuals. 


Because records of the current value of assets and debts 
are not as readily available as records of income, the 
quality of wealth data is viewed as lower than the quality 
of income data. Also, the value of real assets (such as 
housing and vehicles) is judged to be of higher quality than 
that of financial assets. 


To make the concept of wealth comparable between the 
two surveys, contents of the home, collectibles and valu- 
ables, annuities, and registered retirement income funds, 
which were not included in the 1984 survey, were excluded 
from the 1999 data. 


The wealth of a family is defined as the difference between 
the value of its total assets and the amount of its total debts. 
Excluded are the value of work-related pension plans, and 
future entitlements to social security provided by the gov- 
ernment in the form of Canada or Quebec Pension Plan 


Explaining wealth inequality 


Several factors may have contributed to the growth 
of wealth inequality. First, young people have been 
staying in school longer before entering the labour 
market, thus decreasing the number of years over 
which they have had significant incomes. This and the 
ereater debt load of students (Finnie, 2001) probably 
account for part of the decrease in their real median 
wealth.'* Second, the booming stock market of the 
1990s likely contributed to the rapid revaluation of 
financial assets observed in Canada over the last 
decade (Yan, 2001). Since financial assets are held 
predominantly by families at the top of the wealth dis- 


benefits or Old Age Security. Also excluded are the family’s 
human capital, measured in terms of the value of the dis- 
counted flow of future earnings for all family members. 


One particularly difficult issue with wealth data is the 
measurement of the upper tail of the wealth distribution. 
Using a variety of data sources, Davies (1993) estimates 
that, using ADS, the share of total wealth held by the top 
1% of families in 1984 could increase from 17% to between 
22% and 27% after adjustments. Similarly, the share of 
total wealth held by the top 5% of families could increase 
from 38% to between 41% and 46%. 


Since this article compares wealth at two points in time, 
a further complication is that the degree of truncation of 
the wealth distribution may change over time. More pre- 
cisely, assume that the true wealth distribution was un- 
changed between 1984 and 1999. Extending the argument 
of Davies (1993,160) to the analysis of changes in the 
wealth distribution, if no Canadian family with wealth over 
$10 million consented to an interview in 1984, and if no Ca- 
nadian family with wealth over $50 million consented to an 
interview in 1999, ADS and SFS would show an (incorrect) 
increase in wealth inequality—which could simply be due 
to the use of better interviewing techniques in the later sur- 
vey than in the earlier one.* For these reasons, most of 
the analysis described in this article uses three different 
samples: all families, all families except those in the top 
1% of the wealth distribution, and all families except those 
in the top 5%. 


The Gini coefficient and the exponential measure are 
two measures of inequality, which would equal one if one 
family owned the total wealth of society while all others had 
zero wealth. Both measures would equal zero in the case 
of perfect equality—that is, if all families had the same 
wealth. The coefficient of variation, defined as the ra- 
tio of standard deviation to the mean, would also equal zero 
in the case of perfect equality. It would increase—but not 
necessarily equal one—if one family owned the total wealth 
of society while all others had zero wealth. 


tribution, this revaluation is likely to have contributed 
to the growth of wealth inequality. Third, easier access 
to credit or changes in preferences may have induced 
some low-wealth families to accumulate debt to 
finance expenditures, thereby decreasing their net 
wotth. Fourth, increases in contributions to RRSPs 
made by families in the middle of the wealth distribu- 
tion could have widened the gap between them and 
poorer families zf these greater contributions caused 
an increase in their savings rate. Fifth, differences 
between low-wealth and high-wealth families in the 
erowth of inheritances and cuter vivos transfers may also 
have played a role. These factors cannot be quantified 
with existing data sets. 
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Summary 


Wealth inequality increased between 1984 and 1999. 
The growth was associated with substantial declines in 
real average and median wealth for some groups, such 
as young couples with children and recent immigrants. 


Only the 10" decile (and for some samples, the 
9 decile) increased their share of total net worth 
between 1984 and 1999. Wealth inequality increased 
more among non-elderly couples with children and 
lone-parent families than among unattached individu- 
als and non-elderly couples with no children. 


Real median wealth and real average wealth rose much 
more among families whose major income recipient 
was a university graduate than among other families; 
both fell among families whose major income recipi- 
ent was aged 25 to 34 and increased among those 
whose major income recipient was 55 or over. 


The aging of the population between 1984 and 1999 
had two important effects: it tended to increase the 
avetage wealth of Canadians and to reduce wealth 
inequality. 


Young couples with children experienced a 30% de- 
cline in their median wealth. This led to a substantial 
decrease in their net equity on principal residence. Fur- 
thermore, a growing proportion had zero or negative 
wealth and therefore could not rely on savings to pro- 
vide liquidity in periods of economic stress. 


@ Notes 


1 These include institutions such as penal institutions, 
mental hospitals, sanatoriums, orphanages and seniors 
residences. 


2 Having a high-income supplement in 1999 increased the 
precision of wealth statistics (for example, average, median, 
and inequality measures) compared to ADS, while still 
leaving them unbiased (like those of ADS). 


3 Weighting procedures cannot correct this problem since 
no family with wealth over $10 ($50) million would be 
observed in the sample. 


4 More precisely, if the bottom 0.5% of the wealth 
distribution is excluded, one can say unambiguously that 
wealth inequality rose between 1984 and 1999—that is, the 
1999 Lorenz curve lies below the 1984 Lorenz curve at all 
points of the wealth distribution. See Morissette, Zhang and 
Drolet (2002) for a detailed analysis. 
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5 Couples with children under 18 are defined as couples with 
at least one child of the major income earner under 18. 


6 Financial wealth is net worth minus net equity in housing 
and net business equity. Median financial wealth of young 
couples with children under 18 rose from $7,200 in 1984 to 
$8,000 in 1999. Their median net equity on principal 
residence fell from $26,000 in 1984 to $16,000 in 1999, 


7 This statement must be made with caution since changes 
in wealth depend, among other things, on changes in the set 
of annual after-tax incomes received in the past, and not only 
on changes in current after-tax income measured by cross- 
sectional data. In other words, while current after-tax income 
dropped by 7%, accumulated after-tax income could have 
dropped by mote than 7%. 


8 Since there is evidence that financial assets were better 
reported in 1999 than in 1984 (Morissette, Zhang and 
Drolet, 2002), the growth rates of wealth observed for 
groups with growing wealth must be interpreted with 
caution. They likely represent an upper bound for the true 
growth rates of wealth of these groups. 


9 Families were defined according to 14 categories. 


10 Ifthe 1984 family structure had prevailed, the coefficient 
of variation in 1999 would have been 1.498 rather than 1.517. 
Hence, 22%—that is, (1.517-1.498) /(1.517-1.429)—of the 
growth in the coefficient of variation can be accounted for by 
changes in family structure. 


11 The decrease in the exponential measure for this sample 
(in the actual data) occurs because the Lorenz curves for 1984 
and 1999 cross below the bottom 0.5% of the wealth 
distribution. 


12 A family’s permanent income is defined as the predicted 
income of this unit when the major income recipient is aged 
45 and the spouse (if present) age is set equal to what it 
would be when the major income recipient is aged 45. See 
Morissette, Zhang and Drolet (2002) for further details. 


13 To implement this approach, the 1984 and 1999 data 
were first pooled. Second, a logit model was estimated in 
which the dependent variable equals 1 if a family unit with 
a given level of permanent income and other given attributes 
was observed in 1984, 0 ifit was observed in 1999. Third, the 
1999 data were re-weighted by the factor (P.,,/P.,,)*(K,,/ 
K,,), where P.,, and P.,, are the probability of family 7 being 
observed in 1984 and 1999, respectively, and K,, and K, are 
the sum of weights for 1999 and 1984, respectively. Fourth, 
after the 1999 data were re-weighted, the inequality measures 
were calculated. The explanatory variables used in the logit 
model include permanent income and other attributes 
defined above. For further details, see DiNardo, Fortin and 
Lemieux (1996). 
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14 Young individuals now get married later, thereby delay- 
ing the benefits from the economies of scale associated with 
cohabitation. However, this may be offset by some young 
individuals staying longer with their parents or cohabiting in 
other ways. Similarly, the downward shift in the age-earnings 
profile of young men (Beaudry and Green, 1997) may have 
tended to reduce real wealth of young men. However, its 
effect may have been partly offset by the growing number of 
dual-earner couples among young families. 
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Farmers leaving the field 


Geoff Bowlby 


ARMING IS EMPLOYING FEWER and fewer Canadians 

overt time. Where once the labour market was 

centred around goods-producing industries such 
as farming and manufacturing, today Canadians are 
more likely to be employed in the service sector. 


Among other factors, rising farm productivity, along 
with added opportunities in the cities, led to a large 
exodus from the farm beginning shortly after World 
War II. In 1946, about 1.2 million people worked on 
a farm as a main job. Thirty years later, that number 
had dropped to a little under half a million. The 
decline slowed for the rest of the century, but 
employment in other parts of the economy, most 
notably the service sector, continued to rise (Chart A). 


Chart A: Farm employment declined 
dramatically after World War Il as Canada 
moved to a services-based economy. 


Employment (’000) Employment (’000) 
1,200 13,000 
Service sector* 11,000 

Bante Agriculture (right scale) 9,000 

(left scale) 

| 7,000 

600 F + 5,000 
| 3,000 

1 i at! i i | 


300 1,000 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Excludes public administration. 


The year 1999 marked the beginning of a more pro- 
nounced downward trend when farm employment as 
a main job plummeted 6% from 1998 (Chart B). In 
2000, the rate of decline accelerated, dropping 
employment by a further 13%. This was followed by 


Geoff Bowlby is with the Labour Statistics Division. He can 
be reached at (613) 951-3325 or geoff. bowlby@statcan.ca. 
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another decline in 2001, so that by the end of the year 
farm employment was 313,000, 26% below where it 
had been only three years earlier—the largest drop in 
about 35 years. 


Chart B: Farm employment dropped sharply 
from 1999 to 2001. 

Main job in agriculture (’000) 
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Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


However, falling farm employment has not resulted in 
the large-scale abandonment of farmland. In fact, the 
experience has been the opposite (Table). The number 
of hectares planted with major crops such as corn, 
wheat and hay has never been higher. Between 1998 
and 2001, 1.1% more hectares of land were planted 
with major crops. In general, total production rose, 
reflecting the seeding of more land and new higher- 
yielding crop varieties. Poultry meat, egg and milk 
production has also increased in recent years. 


Not all farm output has increased, however. Cattle and 
pig production have decreased slightly, although these 
declines are nowhere near the drop in farm employ- 
ment. 


This article has two parts. First, it shows where the 
decline in farm employment has occurred, and which 
types of farms and farm workers have been most 
affected. Second, a number of theories are presented 
as to why main-job farm employment has declined so 
dramatically while farm output has not. 
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Key farm output 


Major crops Eggs Milk 
(hectares) Cattle Pigs Poultry (dozens) (kilolitres) 
000 
1989 re UaTAT AS) 12,457 10,665 390,438 471,715 oO 
1990 32,303 12,560 10,156 406,940 466,028 7,346 
1991 32,360 12,843 10,462 411,090 468,187 7,269 
1992 32,880 13,025 10,784 408,810 469,719 6,903 
1993 33,794 13,252 10,566 430,258 470,671 6,789 
1994 34,190 13,924 10,888 486,338 474,459 7,036 
1995 34,062 14,730 11,522 486,218 478,591 CAQT 
1996 33,913 15,051 11,490 501,289 484,914 eine 
1997 34,363 14,910 11,740 516,952 494,269 7,421 
1998 34,759 14,706 12,355 539,652 498,847 7,521 
1999 34,166 14,447 12-261, O00,052 ~ 5237161 7,590 
2000 35,476 14,416 12,240 590,433 549,711 7,499 
2001 35,136 14,635 12,226 we - 7,561 
Change from 1998 
to latest year 377 -71 -129 50,781 50,864 40 
(%) (ist) (-0.5) (-1.0) (9.4) (10.2) (0.5) 


Source: Agriculture Division 


Drop in farm employment—highlights 


most areas of the country. Em- 
ployment fell on crop farms more 
than in other types of farming 
(Chart D). 


An interesting characteristic of the 
drop in farm employment is the 
decline among self-employed 
farmers with no employees 
(Chart E). This group is more likely 
to have smaller farms that are run 
as second jobs. This is important 
because, as discussed later, some of 
the decline in main-job farm 
employment from 1998 to 2001 is 
thought to be the result of more 
farms being run as second jobs. 


Why is farm employment 
declining? 


A host of reasons, many of which 
are interrelated, may explain 
why farm employment is falling. 


Chart D: Crop farming experienced the steepest 


Although widespread throughout most parts of the 
countty, the decrease in farm employment did not 
affect all provinces equally. Most affected were Employment ('000) 


downward trend. 


Alberta, Saskatchewan and Ontario, where main-job 200 
farm employment fell by 30% or more (Chart C). 
Employment in Manitoba also fell substantially, drop- 
ping more than 20% over the three years. Declines 
appeared equally among both men and women in 
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Chart C: Farm employment fell most in Alberta, 1998 
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Change in main-job farm employment between December 1998 
and December 2001 (’000) 
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Fewer farms, rising farm productivity, better non-farm 
employment opportunities resulting in more farming 
being conducted as a second job, and more off-farm 
work for farm spouses are all contributing factors. 
The last two may be particularly significant since the 
timing of the drop in main-job farm employment 
coincides with a period of significant increase in off- 
farm job opportunities. 
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LSA PHN a SE VEE OMT NY 
Chart E: Employment on farms with no 
employees fell fastest. 
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Fewer but larger farms, rising farm labour productivity 

One would assume that dramatically falling farm 
employment would result from a large drop in the 
number of farms. The number of farms fell sharply 
between 1951 and 1976 and then more slowly for the 
rest of the century, following the same pattern as farm 
employment (Chart F). 


However, as the number of farms declined, the aver- 
age farm size increased. In effect, individual farmers 
have been farming more land and producing more 
food. Past trends show a correlation not only 
between the number of farms and main-job farm 
employment, but also between main-job farm 
employment and labour productivity. 


In the mid 1990s leading up to the decline in main-job 
farm employment, new farm and machinery invest- 
ment increased substantially, resulting in some substi- 
tution of capital for labour (Chart G). As farmers 
invested, the total value of farm machinery and equip- 
ment began to rise sharply in 1994. By 2000, the value 
had risen 53%, the largest increase since the 1970s. 


More second-job farming activity 

Although farm productivity has probably increased, it 
would seem unlikely that farms could produce a simi- 
lar amount as three years earlier with 26% fewer work- 
ers. While productivity increases contributed to the 
downward trend in the Labour Force Survey (LFS) 
measurement of farm employment, it is also likely that 
many individuals are increasingly operating their farms 
as second jobs. The LFS industry and occupation data 
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Chart F: Labour Force Survey farm employment 
declines mirrored Census farm counts. 
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are based on a person’s main work activity. When the 
LFS shows a decrease in agricultural employment, it 
means that fewer people are employed on farms as 
their main job. The farm may still operate but as the 
farm operatot’s second job. As opportunities for 
farmets to work more hours in other jobs increase, 
some farm operators may find that their main job 
becomes, for example, truck driver instead of farmer, 
even though the farm continues to produce the same 
amount of beef, milk or poultry. 


Chart G: Farmers mechanized in the years 
leading up to accelerated drops in main-job 
farm employment. 
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Certainly employment growth outside agriculture was 
very strong between 1998 and 2000. If farm opera- 
tors had switched their main activity from farming, 
one would expect relatively strong employment 
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growth in industries that require similar skills (Chart H). 
According to the 1998 Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics, roughly 15% of people employed in agri- 
culture had an off-farm job—one of the highest rates 
of multiple job-holding of any industry. Of the farm- 
ers who held multiple jobs, over half worked in trans- 
portation and warehousing (12%), manufacturing 
(12%), retail and wholesale trade (11%), health care 
and social assistance (10%), or educational services 


(9%). 
shes ae URC SOO RI TI SON SER nS Pe NS PNT SAME cake en eS ED 


Chart H: As main-job employment fell in 
farming, it rose in the five industries that 
employ similar skills. 
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Between 1998 and 2000, as main-job employment fell 
in agriculture, it rose in transportation (11%), manu- 
facturing (12%), trade (11%), health and social assist- 
ance (9%), and education (4%). This suggests that 
off-farm job opportunities for farm owners improved 
dramatically—at least during 1999 and 2000. 


In 2001, labour market conditions took a turn for the 
worse. Opportunities for off-farm work diminished, but 
still agricultural employment continued to decline—albeit 
at a reduced pace from 2000. Although important, rising 
off-farm work is clearly not the only factor that deter- 
mines the number of main-job farmers. 


Fewer main-job farmers per household as spouses less 
likely to combine their efforts 


Not only have principal farm operators switched out 
of farming as a main activity, but spouses and children 
appear to have moved to off-farm work as well. 
While the number of farming households (households 
in which at least one person is mainly employed in 
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agriculture) fell, it fell less than overall employment in 
the industry (Chart I). As a result, the number of 
people mainly employed in agriculture per farming 
household dropped as well. In 1998, in every 100 
farming households, about 143 people were mainly 
employed on the farm. By 2001, this number had 
dropped to 131. 


Chart I: Main-job employment in agriculture fell 
faster than the number of farming households. 
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Most of the drop was caused by fewer spouses com- 
bining their efforts on the farm (Chart J). In 1998, 
approximately 36% of farmers had a spouse who was 
also employed in agriculture, a figure that dropped to 
27% by 2001. At the same time, the percentage of 
farmers with a spouse mainly employed off the farm 
climbed from 22% to 24%. 


Chart J: Fewer spouses are combining their 
efforts on the farm. 
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Lack of profit growth 

So far this article has suggested that main-job farm 
employment is falling because farms are consolidating 
and mechanizing, because farm owners ate accepting 
more non-farm employment and changing their main 
job from agriculture to something else, and because 
fewer spouses are combining their farming efforts. Are 
these trends a result of farmers being pushed out of 
farming, or is this group being pulled to more attrac- 
tive opportunities in other areas? Probably the main 
‘pull’ factor has been the very strong demand for 
workers in industries such as manufacturing and trans- 
portation where farmers can apply their skills. 


One of the key ‘push’ factors could be that, in general, 
farmers have not seen an increase in profits since 1996 
(Chart K). Farm operating expenses have risen to all- 
time highs, offsetting the modest gains in cash receipts. 
As a tesult, net farm income was $2.6 billion in 2000 
(adjusted for inflation), about the same as in the previ- 
ous three years and only a fraction of the $11.1 billion 
high set in 1975. 


While some are undoubtedly being pushed off the 
farm by rising costs and low profits, farm bankrupt- 
cies have declined in recent years (Chart L). After hit- 
ting 471 in 1991, by 2001 the number of farms 
declaring bankruptcy was 271. Weak net incomes are 
not leading to more bankruptcies. Farmers appear to 
be coping with current economic conditions by mak- 
ing an orderly exit from the sector, or rebalancing their 
employment by switching their main job to something 
other than agriculture. 
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Chart K: Lack of farm profit growth may be pushing some people 


off the farm... 
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Chart L: ...but farm incomes do not seem to be 
pushing people into bankruptcy. 
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An aging field 

One factor that is neither ‘push’ nor ‘pull’ is age. The 
median retirement age in agriculture is 66 (Chart M). 
Even though this is much higher than the overall 
median retirement age of 62, a much higher propor- 
tion of farmers are approaching or have surpassed the 
normal retirement age. 


Summary 


Farm size and farm labour productivity have undoubt- 
edly increased, but probably not to an extent that 
would explain all the drop in farm employment. The 
other source of the decline is probably more second- 
job farm activity as farmers increased their hours of 

non-farm employment between 


1999 and the end of 2001. 


This likely move to more second- 
job farming has coincided with 
fewer spouses and children work- 
ing on the farm as their main job. 
So, while fewer and fewer house- 
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holds have at least one member 
employed on the farm as their 
main job, the number of farming 
couples mainly employed has also 
fallen sharply. 


The factors driving falling farm 
employment as measured by the 
Labour Force Survey are complex. 
The decision to enter or leave farm- 
ing is complicated but is likely a 
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Chart M: Farmers are older than average and 
more are approaching or have surpassed the 
normal retirement age. 
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function of a number of ‘push’ and ‘pull’ factors, as 
well as a person’s age. Employment opportunities 
in industries where farmers can easily apply their skills 
have grown in recent years, luring workers off 
the farm. Farm profits have remained unchanged 


Are you moving? 


Defining farm employment 

RES ISN SRS EES NETS CN POS ETE LS FD PE EEE IOI 
This analysis is based on the monthly Labour Force 
Survey (LFS). Designed primarily to count the number 
of people who are employed, unemployed or not in the 
labour force, the LFS asks additional questions on the 


industry and occupation of the respondent’s main job 
(the one in which most time is spent per week). 


Therefore, a farm worker is someone who works on a 
farm as a main job. A farm operator who runs or works 
on a farm as a second job is not included. Such 
individuals would be assigned to the industry of their 
main job. 


(and historically low) for a number of years, perhaps 
forcing some into other work. Age may also be play- 
ing a part in the decision to leave farming as a main 
activity. Farmers as a group are relatively old, with a 
large proportion approaching retirement age in an 
occupation that is often dangerous and physically 
demanding. 
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The male-female wage gap 


Marie Drolet 


HE ISSUE OF male-female 
wage inequality is complex 
and requires analysis from a 


Table 1: Female-male earnings ratios, 1997 


number of different perspectives. Earnings 
The goal of this article is of to pro- Female- 
J ; aie : Source Measure Coverage Men Women male ratio 
Sen eee tae CLE MiTItI Vere sein abe. Ok Nini nt es os fsn bre ya cy? PE on eae rp ee 
the wage gap, but to demonstrate $ % 
the importance of measurement, SCF Annual FYFT workers 42,600 30,900 Ts) 
decomposition techniques, and SLID Annual FYFT employees 44,800 30,600 68.3 
differences in the gap within the = gop Annual All workers 33,200 21,200 63.8 
distribution of wages. 
SLID Annual All employees 38,900 24,000 61.6 
Measures of earnings SLID Hourly All employees 18.81 15212 80.4 
SLID Hourly FT employees 18.92 15.31 80.9 


For three decades, the Survey of 


Consumer Finances (SCF) was the Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances; Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 


primary source of data on the earn- 
ings of Canadians. As of 1997, the 
Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID) replaced the 
SCF. According to the SCF, among 
full-year, full-time (FYFT) work- 
ets, women working full-year, full- 
time earned 72.5% of what men 
earned (Table 1). Using the 1997 
SLID, the ratios varied from 61.6% 
(using annual wages and salaries for 
all employees in their main job) to 
68.3% (using annual wages and 
salaries for full-year, full-time 
employees in their main job) to 
80.4% (using the hourly wage rate 
for all employees in all jobs). 


Why the large differences in 
earnings ratios? 


The SLID ratio, based on the 
hourly wages of all employees, was 
eight percentage points greater than 


the SCF ratio for full-year, full-time 
wotkers. This sizeable disparity 
arises from several conceptual dif- 
ferences between SLID and the 
SCE: 


First, the ratios are for different 
populations of workers. The SCF 
ratio considers both employees and 
the self-employed, while the SLID 
ratio reflects only employees. Analy- 
ses based solely on FYFT workers 
tend to exclude a significant por- 
tion of the labour force—especially 
women. According to 1997 SLID 
data, roughly 76% of men and 60% 
of women worked full year, full 
time. Ratios based on hourly wage 
rates avoid these definition prob- 
lems and ate representative of 
female-male pay differences. 


Marie Drolet is with the Business and Labour Market Analysis Division. She can 
be reached at (613) 951-5691 or marie.drolet@statcan.ca. 
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Second, the definition of earnings is 
diiterent for cach suryey., oCE 
annual earnings include wages and 
salaries from all jobs, and net 
income from self-employment. 
SLID annual earnings include only 
wages and salaries. Hourly wage 
rates are job-specific, thus facilitat- 
ing comparisons between the 
wages of men and women in com- 


parable jobs. 


Third, pay ratios based on annual 
earnings do not accurately account 
for differences in work volume. 
Even among men and women 
working full year, full time, the 
number of hours worked per week 
vaties considerably. According to 
the Labour Force Survey, men 
employed full time in 1997 worked 
43.1 hours per week, while women 
wotked 39.0 hours per week. 
Ratios based on hourly wage rates 
overcome this problem. 
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The remainder of this article focuses on 1997, when 
women eatned on average $15.12 per hour and men 
earned $18.81. In other words, women earned about 
80% of the average male hourly wage.! 


Measures of experience 


A major limitation of previous studies is the lack of 
sufficient information on the determinants of the wage 
gap. One such determinant is the quantity of lifetime 
work experience. Often age or the Mincer measure of 
experience (age — schooling — 6) is used as a proxy for 
the acquisition of general human capital skills or for 
potential work experience. However, proxy measures 
tend to overstate the actual work experience of women 
by not accounting for interruptions related to parenting 
(that is, complete withdrawals from the labour mar- 
ket) or for any restrictions on the number of hours 
worked per week or the number of weeks worked 
per year. 


SLID collects information on work experience start- 
ing with the first full-time paid job. It asks respond- 
ents the years in which they worked at least six months 
(full year), as well as the years in which they did not 
work at all, since starting to work full time. The 
remaining years are coded as working part year. 
Respondents are then asked the years in which they 
worked six months or more, and if they worked full 
time (30 or more hours per week), part time, or both. 
Part-time or summer jobs while in school are not 
included. From the information provided, a measure 
of full-year, full-time equivalent (FYFTE) work expe- 
rience is calculated: 


FYFTE = years worked full year, full time 
+ 0.5 * (years worked full year, part time) 


+ 0.5 * (years worked full year; some full 
time, some part time) 


+ 0.25 * (years worked part year, part time or 
part year, full time) 


Men and women bring different work experience to 
the labour market (Table 2). The Mincer proxy for 
potential work experience shows little difference in the 
work experience of men and women (19.5 and 19.1 
years respectively). A different story emerges when 
actual labour market experience is applied. The aver- 
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Data source 


The data are from the 1997 Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID). SLID is designed to capture the 
nature and the pattern of individuals’ labour market 
experiences from the types of jobs they hold, their earn- 
ings and selected employer characteristics. However, to 
get a full picture of economic well-being, SLID also col- 
lects information about income, using categories similar 
to those used by the Survey of Consumer Finances. 


Since January 1993, SLID has conducted annual cycles 
of labour and income interviews with 15,000 to 20,000 
households across the country. A new panel is introduced 
every three years (the second, in 1996) and remains in 
the survey for six years. 


This study looks at employees, aged 18 to 64, who are 
not enrolled as full-time students during the year. Self- 
employed individuals, with or without an incorporated 
business; and individuals with missing data on hourly 
wages, full-year full-time work experience, years of 
schooling, or total usual hours worked in the job during 
the year are excluded. The analysis is based on 28,303 
jobs—14,604 held by men and 13,699 held by women. 


age FYPTE work experience of men is 18.3 years 
compared with 14.4 for women. Men also spend a 
greater proportion of their potential years of work 
experience working full year, full time (94% versus 
75% for women). 


RESALE MT TE 
Table 2: Differences in work experience, by sex 


SS TIS LS EE TS TT TTT SE 
Men Women 
ee a a ee 


Years 

Average age 39.2 39.0 
Average years of schooling 13.6 13.8 
Mincer proxy for experience: 
Average potential years of work 

experience (age — schooling — 6) 19.5 19.1 
Actual labour market experience: 
Average years of full-year, full-time 

equivalent work experience (FYFTE) 18.3 14.4 
Proportion of potential years of work % 

experience spent working full year, 

full time 93.8 75.4 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1997 
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In absolute terms, the actual expe- 
rience of young women is similar 
to that of their male counterparts 
but, with age, the gap widens 
(Table 3). This may be partially 
because older women (aged 55 to 
64 in 1997) were less inclined to 
combine work and family than 
later cohorts (age 25 to 34 in 1997). 
As well, young men and women 
are new to the labour market and 
have not yet experienced the 
effects of career interruptions. 


The SLID measure of experience, 
although a welcome addition to the 
study of pay differentials, is far 
from perfect. Information is miss- 
ing on the continuity of work expe- 
rience, the duration of labour force 
withdrawals, and the frequency and 
timing of withdrawal. These factors 
may influence the pay women 
receive in several ways (Corcoran 
and Duncan, 1979). 


First, men and women differ con- 
siderably in the amount of time 
they work and in the continuity of 
their work experience. Women are 
more likely to combine periods of 


paid work with periods of labour 
force withdrawal for family-related 
reasons. This affects job tenure—a 
factor that influences wages. 


Second, human capital skills may 
depreciate during long periods of 
labour force withdrawal. Women 
returning to the same employer 
after an interruption in employment 
may be less likely to be promoted. 
Or, women not returning to the 
same employer may have to accept 
lower wages than they received 
prior to their withdrawal. 


Third, women expecting several 
withdrawals from the labour force 
may postpone training, or may 
decide to accept low-wage jobs in 
industries or occupations that are 
easy to enter and exit. 


Fourth, the timing of labour force 
withdrawals may affect wages. 
Job-related skills are usually 
acquired at the start of careers— 
which generally coincides with 
decisions regarding children. A sig- 
nificant portion of real lifetime 
earnings growth has been found to 
occur during the first years after 


Table 3: Actual versus potential work experience 


Female/ 
Men Women Male 

Actual 
Potential Actual Ratio Potential Actual Ratio experience 

Age Years % Years % % 
18 to 64 19.5 18.3 93.8 19.1 14.4 75.4 78.7 
18 to 24 3.4 2.9 85.3 PAS 2.4 Soa 82.8 
25 to 34 10.0 9.2 92.0 9.4 Ue) 84.0 85.9 
35 to 44 19.4 18.2 93.8 19.6 15.6 79.6 85.7 
45 to 54 29.6 27.9 94.3 29.2 Zio 73.6 WE 
55 to 64 40.2 Sie 92.3 40.2 23.8 59.2 64.2 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1997 
Note: Ratio refers to the proportion of potential work experience spent working full year, 


full time. 
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graduation (Murphy and Welch, 
1990). If so, the timing of labour 
force withdrawals may have impor- 
tant long-term implications for 
future earnings patterns. 


Using definitions of full year, full 
time to calculate FYFTE work 
experience may be problematic. 
Full year refers to working at least 
six months in a calendar year and 
full time refers to working at least 
30 hours per week. As noted ear- 
lier, among full-time workers, the 
number of hours usually worked 
per week varies considerably. For 
example, Person A works 45 hours 
per week for 12 months, while 
Person B works 32 hours per week 
for 7 months. Under the SLID 
measute of FYFTE, each person 
would have one year of FYFTE 
experience despite the significant 
vatiation in work hours. As well, 
the theasure of FYFTE cvork 
experience does not account for 
short-term (less than six months) 
labour force withdrawals in a given 
year. Almost 40% of working 
women take less than six months 
off work after giving birth 
(Marshall, 1999). If these unre- 
corded work interruptions and 
hours of work become more 
important as experience increases, 
then the measure of FYFTE work 
experience may become less accu- 
rate in reflecting the relative 
amount of work done by men and 
women. 


The unadjusted wage gap is small 
for workers with less than two 
years of experience (4%) but grows 
larger as years of work experience 
increase.” A study of recent post- 
secondary graduates from the 
National Graduates Survey found 
that the gender pay gap was 
relatively small two years after 
graduation (7%) but widened two 
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to five years after graduation (16%) (Finnie and 
Wannell, 1999): “These findings have interesting im- 
plications for the longer-term earnings profiles of 
graduates as they suggest that longer run (permanent) 
reductions in the earnings gap amongst cohorts of 
graduates might not be nearly as great as immediate 
post-graduation records suggest.” 


Education and major field of study 


Canadian women have increased their educational 
attainment, matching and at some levels surpassing 
men. The importance of human capital characteris- 
tics—notably education—in the wage determination 
process has been firmly established in the economics 
literature. SLID contains information on educational 
attainment as well as major field of study. Not sur- 
prisingly, many fields of study are dominated by one 
of the sexes. For instance, graduates of engineering, 
applied sciences, technologies, and trades fields are 
mostly men. On the other hand, women are 
overrepresented among graduates with a commerce 
or business administration degree, and in the health 
and education fields. Since wages differ by major field 
of study, the choices made by men and women may 
account for some of the pay gap. 


Explaining the gap 


In describing the causes of labour market differentials, 
economists look first at the attributes different work- 
ers bring to the workplace. There is no universally 
accepted set of conditioning variables that should be 
included. However, the consensus is that controls for 
productivity-related factors such as education (level 
and major field of study), experience, experience 
squared, job tenure, marital status, presence of chil- 
dren, part-time status, union status, firm size, region, 
and urban size should be included. It is debatable 
whether occupation and industry should be included. 
If employers differentiate between men and women 
through their tendency to hire into certain 
occupations, then occupational assignment is an out- 
come of employer practices rather than an outcome 
of individual choice (Altonji and Blank, 1999). Analy- 
ses that omit occupation and industry may overlook 
the importance of background and choice-based char- 
acteristics on wage outcomes, while analyses that fully 
control for these variables may undervalue the signifi- 
cance of labour market constraints on wage outcomes. 
(see Accounting for male-female pay differences). 
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Using actual rather than potential experience allows 
more of the wage gap to be explained (Table 4). The 
explained component is about 9.2% to 37.4% in the 
conventional model (using potential work experience) 
and 29.2% to 49.3% in the augmented model (using 
actual work experience). This finding is novel for 
Canada but similar to findings in other countries (for 
example, Wright and Ermisch, 1991, for the United 
Kingdom; O’Neill and Polachek, 1993, for the United 
States). 


The portion of the wage gap attributable to differ- 
ences in work experience between men and women is 
severely underestimated when potential instead of 
actual labour market experience is used. Differences 
in actual work experience account for at most 12% of 
the gap, while potential work experience explains less 
than 1%. This may be explained as follows: First, as 
stated earlier, men and women differ little in the mean 
characteristics of potential experience but they differ 


Table 4: Accounting for male-female differences in 
hourly earnings 


Fraction of the gap explained by... 


Conventional Augmented 
je B** jae B** 
% 
Mincer proxy 0.5 0.6 
Education level -4.9 -3.3 
Actual experience 11.9 10.8 
Education level/major 
field of study 5.4 4.1 
Job tenure 3.3 2.6 Bol 2.2 
Part-time status 8.4 2.9 6.8 Pe 
Union status 0.5 0.8 0.5 0.8 
Firm size 1.0 0.8 illest 0.8 
Marital status 1.0 0.9 Wed 0, 
Age of youngest child 0.0 0.3 0.4 OFS 
Region -0.3 -0.2 -0.3 -0.2 
Urban size -0.3 -0.4 -0.4 -0.5 
Occupation 9.2 6.8 
Job responsibilities 6.2 Dei 
Industry 70 Sel 
Explained 9.2 37.4 29.2 49.3 
Unexplained 90.8 62.6 70.8 50.7 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1997 
* Ignoring industry and occupation. 
** Controlling for industry and occupation. 
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significantly in actual FYFTE work experience.’ Sec- 
ond, although potential and actual work experience 
are highly correlated, an additional year of FYFTE 
experience gives greater returns than a year of poten- 
tial work experience. So, when FYFTE experience is 
used, both the difference in means and the difference 
in returns produce a greater explained component than 
when potential experience is used. 


Differences in men’s and women’s educational attain- 
ment reduce the explained component by at most 5%, 
while differences in the major field of study by educa- 
tional attainment account for no more than 5% of the 
wage gap. The contribution of each major field of 
study to the wage gap varies considerably. About 15%‘ 
can be explained because men are mote likely to gradu- 
ate from engineering and applied sciences programs, 
and degrees in these programs yield high returns. 
However, the prevalence of women graduating from 
health science and education programs—occupations 
associated with high earnings—treduces the explained 
component by 5% to 9%. 


Despite the long list of productivity-related factors 
used in this study, a substantial portion of the wage 
gap cannot be explained. The same results were found 
in other notable Canadian studies (Baker et al., 1995; 
Gunderson, 1998; Christofides and Swidinsky, 1994). 
Such large, unexplained differences may be related to 
productivity-related factors, labour market decisions, 
ot skill measures that are not captured by SLID. 


The choice of non-discriminatory wage 
structure matters 


Questions related to pay differentials are often framed 
in a manner that examines the extent to which women 
are paid the same as comparable men. For this reason, 
the male wage structure is often considered the ‘com- 
petitive’ or the ‘non-discriminatory’ wage structure. 
Alternative competitive wage structures may be 
employed. If the female pay structure is used, the ques- 
tion would be: What is the hypothetical wage men 
would receive if they were paid according to the 
female wage structure? Other approaches hint that the 
competitive norm falls somewhere between the male 
and female wage structure. One suggestion is that the 
competitive wage structure should be more similar to 
the structure for the larger group (Cotton, 1988). That 
is, the returns are estimated as the weighted average of 
the male and female coefficients, where the weights 
are simply the proportion of the total population that 
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are men and women. Another suggestion is that the 
least squares estimates from a combined or pooled 
model be used as the estimate of the competitive wage 
structure (Neumark, 1988). 


When the male wage structure is adopted as the com- 
petitive standard, 51% of pay differentials result from 
differences in the returns to wage-determining 
characteristics, while 49% result from differences in the 
endowments of wage-determining characteristics. 
When the female wage structure is adopted, male- 
female differences in characteristics explain 6%, while _ 
differences in the returns to wage-determining charac- 
teristics account for 94% of the pay differential. 


By construction, the weighted average method yields 
decomposition techniques that are bounded by those 
obtained from the separate wage structures of men 
and women. This method yields an explained compo- 
nent of 30% and an unexplained component of 70%. 
Finally, the pooled method attributes a smaller pro- 
portion (39%) of the wage differential to differences 
in the returns to wage-determining characteristics, and 
a larger proportion to gender differences in character- 
istics, than the other three competitive wage structures. 


These results suggest that adopting alternative com- 
parative pay structures can lead to quite different 
interpretations of the components of male-female pay 
differentials. 


The pay gap differs within the wage distribution 


A major drawback in the preceding methodology is 
that it considers only the information of the average pay 
differential, and it assumes that the size of the wage 
gap and its components are constant along the whole 
wage distribution. 


In relation to the absolute predicted wage gap based 
on the attributes of the typical worker, about 47% of 
the difference in pay at the 90" percentile compared 
with 57% at the 25" percentile was explained by male- 
female differences in observable characteristics. This 
suggests that the 50% of the wage gap due to men and 
women possessing different wage-determining char- 
acteristics at the mean fails to accurately represent the 
differences encountered a/ong the wage distribution. As 
well, the contribution of relevant factors in explaining 
pay differentials varies throughout the wage distribu- 
tion. Work experience, job responsibilities and indus- 
try contribute more to understanding pay differentials 
at the upper end of the distribution relative to the 
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lower end, while occupation, union status and part- 
time status explain more at the lower end of the distri- 
bution relative to the upper end.” 


Other factors may contribute 


The regression models used in the decomposition 
analysis account for no more than half of the variation 
in the hourly wages of men and women. The fit of the 
model to the SLID data can be improved by includ- 
ing other variables deemed to influence wages. The 
data typically used come from household surveys. 
Researchers have been unable to document the poten- 
tial effect of firm characteristics—other than industry 
and firm size—on the wages of men and women. The 
new Workplace and Employee Survey will allow re- 
searchers to move beyond the individual worker to 
consider the importance of the workplace. But as 
noted earlier, pay differentials can be explained only if 
the factor in question influences wages and differences 
exist in the distribution of the factor among men and 
women. 


People differ in their preference for particular types 
of work (that is, paid work or self-employment, hours, 
location, responsibilities). Differences between men 
and women in the labour market may reflect genuine 
differences in preferences, pre-labour market experi- 
ences, expectations, or opportunities. It is therefore 
difficult to distinguish between choice-based decisions 
and differential treatment based on sex. For example, 
pre-market experiences—which are related to expec- 
tations based on sex, both at home and in the educa- 
tion system—may influence the level of educational 
attainment and the choice of major field of study, 


labour force participation, job selection, and work 
habits. 


Much of the literature has emphasized the importance 
of imperfect information about worker attributes. 
Employers are constantly making decisions regarding 
hiring and promotion and may use sex to predict fu- 
ture work commitment. Some firms may hesitate to 
hire women because women have, on average, more 
career interruptions and more absences for family rea- 
sons than men. Consequently, statistical discrimination 
may result (Arrow, 1973). This would be especially 
true in firms with substantial hiring or training costs, 
or where wages are higher. Insofar as employer 
behaviour changes as a result of women’s increased 
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participation in the labour force, women’s access to 
high-paying jobs will improve due to decreases in sta- 
tistical discrimination. 


Summary 


While earnings differences between men and women 
have narrowed since the 1970s, they continue to 
be remarkably persistent. Measurement and methodo- 
logical issues play important roles in studying these 
differences. 


Estimates of the pay ratio are sensitive to the measure- 
ments used. Conceptual differences in data sources and 
earnings measures that do not fully account for differ- 
ences in work volume lead to different estimates of 
the ratio. The portion of the wage gap attributable to 
differences in work experience between men and 
women is severely underestimated when proxies for 
experience are used instead of actual labour market 
experience. Education level plays little role in explain- 
ing wage differentials, but choice of major field of 
study furthers our understanding of the issue. 


Conclusions are often sensitive to the methodology 
chosen by the researcher. Questions are often framed 
in a manner that examines the extent to which women 
are paid the same as comparable men. Most studies 
use the male pay structure to make comparisons. 
However, alternative pay structures can be employed, 
with estimates of the unexplained portion of the dif- 
ferential ranging from 39% to 94%. 


One drawback is that only the average difference is 
considered. When the size of the wage gap and its 
components along the whole wage distribution are 
examined, a different story emerges. 


&@ Notes 


1 In terms of mean-log wages, the female-male hourly 
wage differential is 0.220. 


2 The female-male hourly wage ratios are 0.96 for 0 to 2 
years of actual FYFTE work experience, 0.87 for 3 to 5 years, 
0.85 for 6 to 9 years, 0.82 for 10 to 19 and 20 to 29 years, and 
0.80 for 30 or more years. 


3 Men have 0.4 years more potential and 3.9 years more 
actual years of work experience than women. 
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4 The contribution of each major field of study to the 
female-male wage gap is calculated using results from the 
augmented model including detailed occupation and indus- 


try. 


5 Work experience, job responsibilities and industry 
explain 14%, 13% and 29% of pay differences between men 
and women at the 90" percentile compared with 12%, 4% 
and 15% at the 25" percentile. Occupation, union status, and 
part-time status contribute 6%, 5% and 7% to pay differen- 
tials at the 25" percentile compared with the 90" percentile, 
where these factors tend to reduce the explained component 
by -15%, -3% and -4% respectively. The experiment is best 
framed using the characteristics of the typical worker around 
the percentile since the characteristics of workers at the upper 
end of the distribution differ from those of the average 
worker or workers at the lower end of the wage distribution. 
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Appendix: Accounting for male-female pay differences 


The wage structures of men and women were examined by 
estimating the relationship between hourly wage rates and 
observed characteristics in semi-logarithmic form: 


Inw, =X ,B +u, i= m,f (1) 


where the natural logarithm of wages is used as the depend- 
ent variable, X,is a vector of worker and employer characte- 
ristics, B is a vector of coefficients measuring the returns 
to those characteristics, andwis the error term. Each 
coefficient is the percentage change in hourly wage rates 
associated with a one-unit change in the explanatory vari- 
able. 


From the estimated regressions, the difference in the mean 
log wages between men and women is decomposed into 
three terms (Table A1): 


Inw, —InW, =(X,, ~X,)B°+X,,(B,, -—B')+X ,(B -B,) (2) 


where B° is the choice of comparative wage structure. The 
choice of comparative wage structure is examined in the 
section The choice of non-discriminatory wage structure 
matters. The first term represents the explained portion, 
which includes male-female differences in worker charac- 
teristics Xx, evaluated at the competitive wage struc- 
ture B . The residual or unexplained component is the 
proportion of the gap due to differences in the returns to 


Table A1: Decomposition of male-female wage 
differences 


Log wage 
5 differential = 0.220 
B value 

Structure (Equation 2) Explainedt Unexplainedtt 
Male B,, 0.108 O4i2 
49.3% 50.7% 

Female B, 0.013 0.206 
5.9% 93.6% 

Weighted PoP k 2 0.067 0.153 
30.5% 69.5% 

Pooled B 0.135 0.086 
61.1% 39.1% 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1997. 

t Due to differences in wage-determining characteristics. 

'T Due to differences in returns to wage-determining 
characteristics. 


wage-determining characteristics and consists of a male 
advantage (second term) and a female disadvantage (third 
term). This decomposition is made possible by the ordinary 
least squares (OLS) property that the sample average 
wage, , is equal to the product of the average vector of 
characteristics ¥ and the estimated regression coefficients f. 


Previous work has shown that men and women differ in ways 
that may affect their productivity, but these differences do 
not necessarily explain the pay gap. It can only be explained 
if the differences in the factors in question are themselves 
important determinants of the pay received. The wage gap 
between men and women may be the result of either differ- 
ences in their productivity-related characteristics or differ- 
ences in the compensations they receive for the same 
productivity-related characteristics. 


Quantile regression methods reveal dispersions in the wage 
differential that cannot be captured by OLS models. The prop- 
erties of the OLS model used above (Equation 1) ensure that 
the average wage, w, is equal to the sample average char- 
acteristics X evaluated at the estimated regression coeffi- 
cients B. However, the quantile regression model does not 
have a comparable property and as a result, no exact 
decomposition is possible. The difference in the log wage 
between men and women can be formulated (following the 
notation of Mueller, 1998) as: 


Inw? —Inw! = B2(X,,—X ,)+X (By — B?) (3 


where In wi is the natural logarithm of hourly wages for sex 
i evaluated at quantile gq, B”is a vector of estimated 
coefficients for sex / evaluated at quantile g, X is a vector 
of average characteristics of worker / (j= m, f denotes male 
and female respectively and q = 0.10, 0.25, 0.50, 0.75 and 
0.90). 


— 


Two sets of predicted values can be calculated from the 
coefficients of the quantile regression model of the log hourly 
wages. The first is conditioned on a vector of characteris- 
tics of men and women around the percentile, while the 
second is conditioned on the vector of average character- 
istics of all men and women (Table A2). To calculate the 
predicted wages of men and women at the 25" percentile, 
the first set of conditioning variables includes the charac- 
teristics of individuals falling within the 20" — 30" percen- 
tile. The second set of conditioning variables used to 
calculate the predicted wages is simply the average char- 
acteristics of all men and women respectively. 


For each percentile, both the actual and predicted wages 
are always greater for men than for women. The predicted 
wage gap can deviate from the actual wage gap. For 
instance, the actual wage gap at the 10" percentile is about 
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Appendix: Accounting for male-female pay differences (concluded) 


23%. But the predicted wage gap is 18% when the charac- 
teristics of the typical worker are used, and 19% when 
the average characteristics are used. Using the character- 
istics of the average worker, the predicted wage gap 


increases along the wage distribution. However, a similar 
conclusion cannot be reached when the predicted gap is 
based on the characteristics of a typical worker in the 
percentile or when the actual wage gap is computed. 


Table A2: Wage ratios and decomposition across the wage distribution 


Log wage gaps 
Predicted-1* 


Actual = BiX! — B*X? 
10" percentile 0.230 0.182 
25" percentile 0237 0.237 
Median 0.226 0.193 
75" percentile 0.215 0.209 
90" percentile 0.209 0.214 


Predicted-2** 
= B{X m— BX; 


0.192 
0.210 
0.231 
0.238 
0.258 


Decompositiont of 


Quantile log Wage gap 


explained-1 explained-2 
% 

51.8 55.6 

57.3 55.0 

46.0 46.4 

54.1 49.8 

47.0 40.6 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1997 


* 


characteristics of the typical worker falling between +/- 5 of the selected percentile. 
** The log wage gap is calculated using the coefficients of the quantile regression model of log hourly wages conditioned on a vector of 


the mean characteristics of workers. 


The log wage gap is calculated using the coefficients of the quantile regression model of log hourly wages conditioned on a vector of 


+t The characteristics of the typical worker falling between +/- 5 of the selected percentile is used in the calculation of explained-1 while 
the characteristics of the average worker are used in the calculation of explained-2. 
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Private pension 


savings, 1999 


Karen Maser and Thomas Dufour 


tate defined by the Survey of Financial Security, pri- 
vate pension assets include individual savings in regis- 
tered retirement savings plans (RRSPs) and registered 
retirement income funds (RRIF%s), the value of pension 
plan benefits ‘earned’ through participation in an 
employer pension plan (EPP), and other pension sav- 
ings held in vehicles such as annuities and deferred 
profit-sharing plans. Together, they are referred to as 
private pension savings to indicate that they do not 
include the value of the income to be received from 
the Old Age Security/Guaranteed Income Supplement 
(OAS/GIS) program, and the Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans (C/QPP). 


Private pension assets are a major component of the 
assets of Canadian families, accounting for close to 
29% of the value of all assets. Despite the size and 
importance of these assets, they are still second to 
the most valuable asset: the home. It too must be 


Chart B: Employer pension plans account for 
the largest amount of private pension assets. 
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Chart A: Private pension savings and homes 
are the major assets of most Canadians. 
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considered in any discussion of readiness for retire- 
ment, since it can also serve a very important role in 
providing for a more financially secure future. 


‘ie total estimated value of private pension assets is 
just overt $1 trillion. This money will be essential in 
providing a large part of the income of seniors. It 
also, however, plays a very important role in the cur- 
rent financial markets as one of the largest pools of 
investment capital in the country. 


The value of the benefits to be paid from employer 
pension plans ($604 billion) is well over half the total 
amount in private pension savings. This is consider- 
ably more than the amount saved in RRSPs and RRIFs 
($408 billion). Close to 60% of family units have 
RRSPs or RRIFs, with a median value of $20,000. 
Although fewer family units have EPP assets (47%), 
their median value is much larger ($49,300). The value 
of employer pension plan benefits includes that of 
current plan members as well as those receiving this 
income. 


Karen Maser and Thomas Dufour are with the Income Statistics Division. Karen Maser can be reached at (613) 951-0793 or 
karen.masen@statcan.ca. Thomas Dufour can be reached at (613) 951-2088 or thomas.dufour@statcan.ca. 
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ithe amount held by family units as private pension 
assets increased significantly with the age of the indi- 
vidual or, in the case of families, the person with the 
highest pre-tax income. Pension assets peaked for 
family units with a major income recipient between 55 
and 64 years of age. These family units, who would 
have been approaching retirement or just recently 
retired, had median pension assets of $160,300. It is 
not surprising that these families led the way in terms 
of pension holdings, given that the value of employer 
pension plan benefits increases with the number of 
years of membership in the plan. As well, these peo- 
ple had a longer period in which to accumulate RRSP 
assets. 


Senior family units (those in which the person with the 
highest pre-tax income was 65 years and older) also 
had significant private pension assets, second only to 
those with a major income recipient aged 55 to 64. 
Median pension assets for these family units was about 
$115,700. Most of the major income recipients in 
these families were retired and would already have 
been drawing on these assets, reducing the amount 
from a pre-retirement peak. 


Ae the age of the major income recipient increased, 
ptivate pension assets became a much larger propor- 
tion of total assets. For family units with a major 
income recipient aged 55 to 64, pension assets were 
by far the most significant component of total assets 
(40%). On the other hand, pension assets represented 
only about 20% of the assets of family units with a 
major income recipient between 35 and 44; for these 
families the home was the most valuable asset (38% 
of total assets). Financial assets held outside private 
pension plans were a more important asset for the 
older age groups—for those family units with a major 
income recipient 65 years and older, these assets 
accounted for 20% of the total. These assets are 
important since they generate income for this age 


group. 
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Chart C: Median private pension assets are 
greatest for those 55 to 64. 
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Chart D: Private pensions are the largest asset 
for those 55 and over. 
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Families with a major income recipient employed in 
the public sector (with the government or in educa- 
tion) were not only among the most likely to have pri- 
vate pension assets (91%), they also had the highest 
median pension value ($84,400). Almost all public- 
sector employers offer an employer pension plan. 


Family units with a major income recipient whose 
occupation was classified as “management” also had 
relatively large private pension assets; the median value 
was $74,300. In addition, this group had the highest 
median RRSP/RRIF holdings ($35,000). This is likely 
because they had the highest median after-tax family 
income ($56,100) and therefore were in a better posi- 
tion to save. 


Aa employed in certain occupations in the private 
sector were not only less likely to have pension assets, 
they also had assets with a lower median value. Some 
of these occupations account for a large proportion 
of the labour force. For example, 13% of individuals 
ot major income recipients wete employed in sales 
and service. A much lower proportion of the family 
units in this occupation had pension assets (64%), and 
the median value of those assets ($20,000) was lower 
than for any other occupation. Family units with a 
major income recipient also had the lowest median 
after-tax family income, providing them with less 
opportunity to contribute to RRSPs. 


Data source 


eS 


Chart E: Government, education and health 
employees are the most likely to have private 
pension assets. 
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Chart F: Those employed in government and 
education have the highest median private 
pension assets. 
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SS 


The 1999 Survey of Financial Security, which covered 
about 16,000 responding households, collected information 
from May to July 1999 on the assets and debts of fami- 
lies and unattached individuals. It captured the value of 
all major financial and non-financial assets, as well as 
money owing on mortgages, vehicles, credit cards, stu- 
dent loans and other debts. The survey was developed 
with the support of Human Resources Development 
Canada, Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
Industry Canada and the Policy Research Initiative. 
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This note analyzes Canadians’ retirement savings. It 
makes a number of assumptions such as the age of 
retirement, income required, assets available to gener- 
ate that income, and the expected earnings on those as- 
sets. These assumptions and the methodology used are 
described in more detail in Survey of Financial Security: 
Methodology for estimating employer pension plans ben- 
efits (Catalogue no. 13FO026MIE), free on Statistics Cana- 
da’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). 
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Families with both employer pension plan assets and 
RRSP/RRIF assets had significantly higher pension 
assets than those holding only one or the other. The 
36% of families with both types had a median pension 
value of $102,900, compared with $33,300 for those 
with only EPP assets and $15,000 for those with only 
RRSP/RRIF assets. Interestingly, people who belong 
to EPPs tend to contribute more to their RRSP than 
those who do not. This is largely related to income. 
Half of the family units with EPP and RRSP assets 
had after-tax family incomes of $40,000 or more, 
compared with 17% of those family units that had 
only EPP assets. 


Significantly more family units had only RRSP assets 
than had only EPP assets (24% compared with 11%). 
This is largely because RRSPs are more widely avail- 
able. Any person with earned income (largely 
employment income) could have contributed to an 
RRSP, while only those working for an employer that 
provided a pension plan would have EPP assets. 


Chart H: About 25% of family units had 84% of 
private pension assets. 
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[Pee pension assets were concentrated in a rela- 
tively small percentage of family units. The 25% of 
family units with $100,000 or more in private pension 
savings held 84% of these assets. About half of these 
(13%) had at least $200,000 in pension assets—this 
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Chart G: Largest median private pension assets 
held by family units with both EPPs and 
RRSPs/RRIFs. 
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Family units holding only EPP assets had much higher 
median pension assets than those with only RRSP/ 
RRIF assets. Again, this is because EPPs require that 
regular contributions be made, while RRSPs do not. 


group alone held close to two thirds (64%) of the 
total. However, almost 29% of all family units did 
not have any private pension assets in 1999. 


Close to half (49%) of the family units in which the 
major income recipient was between 55 and 64 had at 
least $100,000 in private pension assets. This age group 
also had the lowest percentage of family units with no 
pension assets (21%). A much smaller percentage 
(36%) of family units in which the major income 
recipient was likely to be retired (being 65 or older) 
had pension assets of $100,000 or more. Many of 
these family units would already have been drawing 
on their pension assets, thereby reducing the amount 


held. 


Notably, 34% of the family units with a major income 
recipient 65 or older had no pension assets. These 
families may not necessarily be less well off than in 
pre-retirement years since their income from 
government programs (OAS/GIS and C/QPP) may 
be sufficient to maintain their former standard of 
living. 
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alike large majority of family units with no private 
pension assets had lower employment incomes. Con- 
sidering only those economic family units with a 
major income recipient between 25 and 64, just over 
70% of families of two or more with no pension sav- 
ings had earnings of less than $30,000. Approximately 
78% of unattached individuals had earnings of under 
$20,000. Even though these families and individuals 
have little saved privately, public plans such as OAS/ 
GIS and C/QPP will provide them with a minimum 
income in retirement. This income would replace a 
substantial portion of their pre-retirement earnings. 
Using 1998 rates, a single person with no other 
income would receive from OAS/GIS an annual 
income of just under $11,000 at 65; a couple, both 65, 
would get about $17,800. 


Most of those with no private pension assets were 
relatively young. This puts them further from retire- 
ment and means they still have a number of years in 
which to accumulate assets. More than half (57%) of 
families with no private pension assets had a major 
income recipient under age 45. 


However, the remaining 43% of family units (1.5 mil- 
lion in total) without private pension assets had a 
major income recipient 45 or older. For these family 
units, the government-sponsored programs (OAS/ 
GIS and C/QPP) will, or do now, constitute an 


essential source of income in retirement. 
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Chart I: Most family units aged 25 to 64 with 
no private pension assets had earnings of less 
than $30,000. 
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Source: Survey of Financial Security 


Chart J: The majority of family units with no 
private pension assets were under 45. 
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(+3 ee much income does a family require in retire- 
ment? Because certain work-related expenses (for 
example, contributions to C/QPP, Employment 
Insurance, and employer pension plans) cease at 
retirement, it is not necessary to have the same gross 
income after retirement in order to receive the same 
net income. Also, because expenditures for consumer 
goods often decrease while mortgage payments and 
child-rearing costs are eliminated or reduced, a similar 
standard of living after retirement is possible with less 
net income than was earned through employment. 


An estimated 33% of family units with a major 
income recipient aged 45 to 64 may not, given their 
current asset situation, have saved enough to 
replace two-thirds of their earnings, or to generate an 
income in retirement that is likely to be above the low 
income cutoff (LICO). This increases to 44% if four- 
fifths of the pre-retirement earnings is to be replaced. 
The proportion is much higher for unattached indi- 
viduals because of the number that may not be able to 
generate an income above the LICO. 


Ake amount of income that a family must replace 
from private sources increases with their pre- 
retirement earnings. It is therefore not surprising that 
the percentage of family units with high employment 
incomes (of $75,000 or more) that might not be able 
to replace two-thirds of their earnings is relatively high, 
at 41%, Family units earning at least $75,000 represent 
over one-third of all family units that might not have 
saved enough; their median net worth was $235,300. 
By comparison, those with earnings of $75,000 or 
more that appear to have sufficient savings had a 
median net worth of $628,400. 


A lower proportion (just under one-quarter) of those 
with employment incomes of between $20,000 and 
$40,000 may not be able to replace two-thirds of their 
earnings. The income this group will receive from 
public pension programs (OAS/GIS and C/QPP) will 
help most of them to maintain a similar standard of 
living in retirement. 


Just over 35% of those with employment incomes 
under $10,000 may not have saved enough to gener- 
ate an income in retirement above the low income 
cutoff. For many in this group, the result may not be 
a drop in standard of living but a continuation of one 
that is restricted. 


Private pension savings, 1999 


Chart K: One-third of family units aged 45 to 64 
may not have sufficient retirement savings. 
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Chart L: Family units with lower and higher 
employment incomes are the least likely to 
have saved enough. 
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Private pension savings, 1999 


Family units with a major income recipient employed 
in the public sector—with some level of government 
ot in an education-related occupation—were most 
likely to have saved enough for retirement. A rela- 
tively small 19% of this group did not appear to have 
sufficient assets. This group also had the largest pro- 
portion of family units with both employer pension 
plan assets and RRSPs (63%). Only 9% had no savings 
in either of these private pension programs. 


The family units that may have the most difficulty 
replacing two-thirds of their earnings in retirement 
have major income recipients working in occupations 
associated with processing and manufacturing (46%). 
About 26% did not have any assets in employer 
pension plans or RRSPs. 


ANitberta and Ontario had the largest proportion of 
family units aged 45 to 64 that may not have saved 
enough to replace two-thirds of their earnings in 
retirement (just over 35%). This is true even though 
the median net worth of all family units 45 to 64 in 
Alberta and Ontario was higher than in any other prov- 
ince except British Columbia ($255,000 in Alberta and 
$267,000 in Ontario). However, median employment 
income for this same population was also among the 
highest in these provinces and, as was seen earlier, the 
proportion who may have difficulty replacing their 
earnings when they retire rises with income. 


The Atlantic provinces and Saskatchewan had lower 
proportions of family units that may not have saved 
enough. For the most part these provinces have lower 
median employment income; income from OAS/GIS 
and the C/QPP will help many family units in these 
provinces to maintain their standard of living when 
they retire. 
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Chart M: Those working in manufacturing 
and processing are more likely to have 
difficulty replacing at least two-thirds of 
their earnings in retirement. 
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Chart N: The proportion of family units aged 
45 to 64 that may not be able to replace at 
least two-thirds of their earnings in retirement 
is highest in Alberta and Ontario. 
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Alte net worth of Canadians, excluding the value of 
employer pension plan benefits, is about $81,000. 
Including EPP benefits increases net worth by almost 
35% to approximately $109,200. This indicates the 
importance of considering these retirement savings 
when examining the financial situation of Canadians. 
Although EPP benefits are not savings that can be 
withdrawn and used for other purposes prior to re- 
tirement, they nevertheless constitute an essential part 
of the financial picture of Canadians. 


Including the value of employer pension plan benefits 
in the net worth of Canadians changed the distribu- 
tion of net worth only very slightly. Because a rela- 
tively large proportion of Canadians belong to 
employer pension plans (47% of family units had at 
least one member who belonged to an EPP), it might 
be expected that adding the value of the EPP benefit 
would result in a more even distribution of net worth. 
However, using the estimate of net worth including 
the value of EPP benefits, the wealthiest 20% of fam- 
ily units continued to hold the largest percentage of 


Chart P: Median net worth is highest for 
families with the major income recipient aged 
55 to 64. 
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Families and individuals generally acquire their assets 
over their lifetime, so it is not surprising that net worth 
increases with age. Median net worth was highest for 
those families of two or more in which the major 
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Private pension savings, 1999 


Chart O: Including the value of employer 
pension plan benefits changed the distritution 
of the net worth of Canadians only slightly. 
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personal wealth: 68%. This is slightly less than the 70% 
excluding EPP. The proportion of the net worth held 
by the 40% of Canadians with the lowest personal 
wealth did not change. 


income recipient was 55 to 64 years of age ($397,000). 
It dropped for those 65 and over to $302,800. This is 
to be expected since many elderly families may be 
required to use some of their assets to generate or sup- 
plement their income. 


The net worth of unattached individuals was well 
below that of economic families for every age group. 
Although net worth increased with age for the unat- 
tached, the median net worth of all age groups under 
65 was substantially lower than for those 65 and older. 
Many of the unattached 65 and older may have spent 
a large part of their lives as part of a family—their 
higher net worth may be a reflection of this. 


Those under 25, who have had less time to accumu- 
late savings and purchase assets, had the lowest 
median net worth. Unattached persons under 25 had 
a median net worth of $1,000. Families in which the 
major income recipient was under 25 had a median 
net worth of $11,400. 
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Wading the value of employer pension plan benefits 
to net worth increased the median net worth of 
employees by 33%, compared with 7% for the self- 
employed. Despite this, the median net worth of fam- 
ily units in which the major income recipient was 
self-employed was still almost two and a half times 
greater than for an employee ($231,100 compared 
with $95,200). This reflects the effect of business 
equity on the net worth of the self-employed; for that 
group business equity represented 31% of total assets, 
compared with 6% for employees. 


The net worth of those not working and at least 65 
years of age also increased substantially (to $198,300) 
with the addition of the value of employer pension 
plan benefits. Many in that group were retired and 
collecting pensions from previous employment. The 
net worth of those not working and under 65 also 
increased 22% because of those receiving pensions or 
having employer pension plan assets from previous 
employment. 


ne highest level of education makes a significant dif- 
ference to the financial situation of the family unit. It 
is one of the most important determinants of net 
worth, since it affects both income and occupation. 
Median net worth for family units in which the indi- 
vidual or major income recipient had not graduated 
from high school was $79,600, compared with 
$419,600 for those with a professional degree in law, 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine or optometry. 


Adding the value of employer pension plan benefits 
to net worth had the largest effect on those with doc- 
torates. This group had the largest percentage of fam- 
ily units with EPP assets (71%). Although those with a 
professional degree in law, medicine, dentistry, veteri- 
nary medicine or optometry had the highest median 
net worth, they were less affected by the addition of 
the value of EPP benefits since a much smaller per- 
centage of family units in that group belonged to EPPs 
(37%). Many are self-employed and would therefore 
not be eligible to participate in an EPP. This group 
would depend more heavily on RRSPs. 
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Chart Q: Median net worth of the self-employed 
is higher than for employees. 
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Chart R: Increase in net worth with addition of 
the value of EPP is greatest for those with 
doctorates. 
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What’s new? 


Recent reports and studies 


™ JUST RELEASED 


HM 2001 Census 


The 2007 Census Preview of Products and Services offers a 
first look at the range of products and services available 
from the 2001 Censuses of Population and of 
Agriculture. 


This publication outlines the content, release dates, 
formats and prices for various products. It also 
describes reference, geography, analytical and standard 
data products, as well as custom data services. The 
Census of Agriculture database serves as the source 
for additional products and services. 


The 2007 Census Preview of Products and Services 
(Catalogue no. 92-376-XIE/XPB, free) is now 
available on Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). From Our products and services, choose 
Free publications, then Population and demography. For 
more information, contact the Statistics Canada 
regional reference centre nearest you. 


@ Interprovincial mobility 


People who move from one province to another stand 
a good chance of earning more money, depending on 
their age and where they move from, according to a 
mew feseatch paper. The study found that 
interprovincial mobility was associated with statistically 
significant and often large changes in earnings. These 
effects vary by age, sex and province of origin. 


The benefits of moving were strongest for those 
originally living in the Atlantic provinces, Quebec or 
the Prairies—all provinces where earnings were 
generally lower. For some people, earnings increased 
50% or more on average in the year after the move. 
People who left Alberta and British Columbia, where 
economies were generally stronger, showed only small 
gains relative to those who stayed behind. In contrast, 
those who left Ontario, where jobs were generally 
well-paying, saw their earnings decline. 
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While the increases in earnings were greatest for men 
under the age of 25, they were also sizeable for men in 
their 30s and 40s. Women did not fare as well. 
Mobility effects were almost uniformly less positive, 
or even negative, compared with men. These patterns 
are consistent with a family-based earnings model 
whereby women tend to move in support of their 
spouse’s career, even when the result is a decline in 
their own earnings. 


The study also analyzed pre- and post-move earnings 
profiles. Movers had earnings much like those of non- 
movers in their province of origin, and they quickly 
integrated into their new local labour market. These 
findings reinforce the notion that the move itself was 
responsible for the observed changes in earnings, not 
the characteristics of the movers. 


The research paper The Effects of Interprovincial Mobility 
on Individuals’ Earnings: Panel Model Estimates for Canada 
(Catalogue no. 11F0019MPE, no. 163, $5/$25) can 
be ordered by contacting Héléne Lamadeleine 
at (613) 951-5231. An electronic version of the 
document (Catalogue no. 11F0019MIE01163, free) is 
also available on Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). From Our products and services, 
choose Research papers (free), then Social conditions. For 
more information, contact Ross Finnie, Queen’s 
University, at (613) 533-6000, ext. 74219. 


@ Interprovincial productivity 


Alberta led Canadian business sector productivity 
during the late 1990s, according to a recent study 
examining differences in labour productivity among 
the provinces. Alberta led all provinces with an average 
gross domestic product (GDP) per job of $66,000; 
Ontario was second, $10,000 behind. Saskatchewan, 
Quebec and British Columbia trailed Ontario by 
between $2,000 and $5,000 per job. Manitoba and 
Atlantic Canada posted average productivity that was 
only two-thirds that of Alberta. The study found that 
some of these differences were the result of differences 
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in industrial structure among provinces, and that some 
were due to real differences in labour productivity 
across sectors. 


The Analytical Studies Branch research paper no. 180, 
Differences in Interprovincial Productivity Levels (Catalogue 
no. 11F0019MIE01180, free) is now available on 
Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). From 
Our products and services, choose Research papers (free), then 
Social conditions. A paper version (Catalogue no. 
11F0019MPE, no. 180, $5/$25), can be ordered from 
Louise Laurin at (613) 951-4676. For more 
information, contact David Sabourin, Micro- 
economic Analysis Division, at (613) 951-3735. 


@ National Occupational Classification 


The manual National Occupational Classification for Statistics 
2001 (NOC-S) provides a systematic classification 
structure to identify and categorize the entire range of 
occupational activity in Canada. 


This NOC-S, produced in partnership with Human 
Resources Development Canada, is Statistics Canada’s 
official classification for collecting and disseminating 
occupational data. It replaces the Standard 
Occupational Classification 1991 as the official 
classification for occupations from the 2001 Census 
as well as other Statistics Canada surveys. 


The 520 detailed occupations in the manual are 
identified and grouped primarily according to the 
work usually performed, as determined by the tasks, 
duties, and responsibilities of the occupation. 


The NOC-S manual features more up-to-date detail 
for computer-related occupations, as the previous 
classification was developed before the advent of the 
Internet. It has a specific aggregation for computer 
and information systems professionals. This minor 
group has five detailed occupations, two of which are 
concerned with the Internet. In addition, there is a 
specific aggregation for technical occupations in 
computer and information systems with three detailed 
occupations. The NOC-S manual also has a greatly 
expanded list of example job titles. 


The manual National Occupational Classification for Statistics 
2001 (Catalogue no. 12-583-XPE, $99.95) is 
now available on Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). From Statistical methods, choose 
Standard classifications, then Occupation. For more 
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information, contact Wayne Silver, Standards Division, 
at (613) 951-3443; fax: (613) 951-8578; standards@ 


statcan.ca. 


@ University enrolment 


Women consolidated their position as the majority of 
undergraduate students at universities in the 1999-2000 
academic year. Among the age group 18 to 24, 
women accounted for 57% of all full-time 
undergraduate university students, up from 54% in 
1992-93, the peak year for enrolment. They were the 
only group whose enrolment increased during this 
seven-year period. 


In 1999-2000, an estimated 245,200 full-time 
undergraduates were women aged 18 to 24, up 10% 
from 1992-93. During this same period, however, 
their male counterparts declined 3% to 184,000. 


Universities enrolled 719,900 undergraduate students, 
both full-time and part-time, in 1999-2000, up 2% 
from 1998-99 and the second consecutive annual 
increase. However, the 1999-2000 total was well short 
of the record 771,300 in 1992-93. Undergraduate 
enrolment declined for five consecutive years 


following this peak. 


This five-year decline was due almost entirely to a sharp 
drop among part-time undergraduate students, 
especially in older age groups. Full-time enrolment 
remained steady over this same period. 


Declining part-time enrolment was most notable 
among students 25 to 44. While part-time under- 
graduate studies have traditionally attracted more 
women than men, both saw substantial declines during 
the seven-year period. Part-time enrolment among 
men 25 to 44 declined 29% to 42,300 in 1999-2000. 
Enrolment among women in this age group fell 30% 
ton? 5,900: 


Enrolment in full-time studies, undergraduate and 
graduate, rose at universities in five provinces from 
1992-93 to 1999-2000. The largest increase occurred 
in British Columbia, where the number of full-time 
students climbed 19% to 54,200. Full-time registrations 
also advanced in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Ontario. 


Enrolment in part-time undergraduate and graduate 
courses increased only in Alberta (45%) and British 
Columbia (18%) during the seven-year period. 
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Universities in the other eight provinces saw double- 
digit declines in part-time enrolment, ranging from 11% 
to 42%. 


To obtain tables on enrolments, contact Shelley Crego 
at 1 800 307-3382 or (613) 951-0737. For more 
information, contact Mongi Mouelhi, Centre for 
Education Statistics, at (613) 951-1537. 


@ Postsecondary education and family 
income 


Young people from high-income families were more 
than twice as likely as those from low-income families 
to have participated in university education in 1998 or 
before, according to the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics. Individuals aged 18 to 21 who 
came from low-income homes were less likely to ever 
have enrolled in any form of postsecondary institution 
by 1998. But the gap was particularly pronounced for 
university education. 


The analysis examines the relationship between family 
income and participation in postsecondary education. 
The 18 to 21 year-old population was divided into 
four equal quartiles according to family income when 
they were aged 16. Among those from families in the 
highest quartile, about 40% in 1998 had attended 
university at some time in their life. 


This rate of university attendance was about 2.5 times 
that of individuals in the same age group from the 
lowest income quartile (16%). In comparison, about 
26% of young people from families whose income 
was in the middle two quartiles had attended university. 


Among the families in the highest quartile, more than 
70% of young people by 1998 had at some time in 
their life participated in some form of postsecondary 
education—university, college, or trade or vocational 
school. Among families in the lowest quartile, 49% of 
young people had done so. In the middle two 
quartiles, 61% had participated in postsecondary 
education of some sott. 


The gap between young people from the highest and 
lowest income levels in 1998 was narrowest for 
participation in college—either a community college 
ot CEGEP. On average, almost 29% of young people 
aged 18 to 21 had attended college, but never 
university. Among young people aged 18 to 21 from 
low-income families who had pursued any 
postsecondary education, the majority went to college. 
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Among those from high-income families who had 
pursued any postsecondary education, the majority 
went to university. 


For more information, contact Client Services, Centre 
for Education Statistics, at 1 800 307-3382: 
educationstats@statcan.ca, or John Zhao, Family and 
Labour Studies Division, at (613) 941-6333; 
john.zhao@statcan.ca. 


M Self-Sufficiency Project 


Data from a third follow-up survey to the Self- 
Sufficiency Project are now available. Funded by 
Human Resources Development Canada, the Self- 
Sufficiency Project is a research demonstration project 
managed by the Social Research and Demonstration 
Corporation and conducted jointly with Statistics 
Canada. It was designed to determine the effectiveness 
of an earnings supplement to single parents who found 
full-time jobs and agreed to leave the Income 
Assistance Program. 


The earnings supplement was offered for a three-year 
period to each eligible individual as part of a random 
assignment experiment. The project, conducted in 
New Brunswick and British Columbia, was designed 
to evaluate the effect of the earnings supplement on 
the employment rates, earnings, family income, income 
assistance receipt and other outcomes. 


The report When Financial Incentives Pay For Themselves: 
Interim Findings from the Self-Sufficiency Project's Applicant 
Study, published by the Social Research and 
Demonstration Corporation, is now available. To 
obtain a copy, contact Elizabeth Rodgers, Social 
Research and Demonstration Corporation, at (613) 
230-1007, ext. 5000; info@srdc.org. For further 
information on the findings from this project, contact 
the Corporation at (613) 237-4311 or Héléne Lavoie, 
Special Surveys Division, Statistics Canada, at (613) 
951-2898. 


M@ WHAT’S NEW IN INCOME 
STATISTICS? 


M@ Family income 


In 1999, for the second consecutive year, average 
family income reached a new high, as Canadians 
continued to rebound from the recession of the early 
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1990s. Average after-tax family income reached an 
estimated $51,500 in 1999, up 1.9% from 1998. The 
source of this growth was an increase in market 
income resulting from improved labour market 
conditions. Market income—earnings from 
employment, private retirement pensions and 
investments—increased 1.4%, while government 
transfers to families declined 3.3%. 


Unattached individuals—people who do not live in 
families—also made gains. Their average after-tax 
income was $22,100 in 1999, up 2.7% from 1998. 
Couples with children under 18 earned an average 
after-tax income of $57,700, also up 2.7%. Families 
on average paid 2.8% less income tax, resulting in an 
average increase of about $1,000 in real income in 1999 
than in 1998. Unattached individuals ended up with 
almost $600 more. 


After remaining stable throughout the early 1990s, 
inequality of after-tax income was higher at the end of 
the decade. When families were ranked by income, 
the top 20% received $5.20 for every $1 that went to 
the bottom 20% in 1999, up from $4.80 for every $1 
in 1994 (the year with the lowest ratio during the 
1990s). 


In 1999 an estimated 723,000 families, or 8.6% of all 
families, were in low income, down from 737,000 in 
1998. This was the lowest after-tax low-income rate 
since 1990 (8.5%). About 1,280,000 unattached 
individuals, or 29.9%, were in low income in 1999. 
This was the first time since 1990 that the proportion 
was below 30%. 


These trends are based on a new report, Income in 
Canada, which examines family income and low income 
in 1999. Data come from two household surveys: the 
Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) and the Survey 
of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID). 


This is the second issue of this annual report, which 
replaces a series of publications traditionally produced 
from the SCF. It contains the key tables from the 
previous series, with many additions. Historical data 
prior to 1996 are from the SCF, and data since 1996 
are from SLID. 


Income in Canada, 1999 (Catalogue no. 75-202-XIE/ 
XPE, $45) is now available. Data on market income, 
total income, government transfers, income tax, 
income after tax and persons in low income are also 
available free on Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). From Canadian statistics, choose The 
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people, then Families, households and housing, then Income. 
Data on earnings are also available; from Canadian 
statistics, choose The People, then Labour, employment and 
unemployment, then Earnings. For more information, 
contact Client Services, Income Statistics Division, at 
1 888 "°297°7355 ‘or, (613) 95 75 o0 tase ole 
951-3012; income@statcan.ca. 


@ Income ttends 


Income Trends in Canada on CD-ROM provides statistics 
about income from employment and other sources, 
taxes, the effect of government transfers on family 
income, differences in earnings between women and 
men, seniors incomes, income inequality and the depth 
of low income, and more. Two decades of data for 
Canada, the provinces and 15 metropolitan areas are 
available. This product enables users to easily view 
trends on-screen, quickly search data, create custom 
tables, and chart income data. 


Income Trends in Canada on CD-ROM (Catalogue no. 
13F0022XCB, $195) is now available. For more 
information about this product, see Statistics Canada’s 
Web site (www.statcan.ca). From Our products and 
services, choose Research papers (free), then Personal finance 
and household finance, then Income research paper sertes. From 
the list of titles, choose Income trends in Canada—user’s 
guide (Catalogue no. 75FO002MIE01001). For more 
information, contact Client Services, Income Statistics 
Division, at 1 888 297-7355 or (613) 951-7355; fax: 
(613) 951-3012; income@statcan.ca. 


@ Low income 


Low-income cutoffs (LICOs) for 2000 and low- 
income measures (LIMs) for 1999, before and after 
tax, are now available. The updated thresholds for 
both measurements are contained in a single 
publication. This publication incorporates a detailed 
description of both measurements. It also explains 
how base years are defined and how LICOs are 
updated using the Consumer Price Index. 


LICOs are thresholds, which are determined by 
analyzing family expenditure data, below which 
families will likely devote a larger share of income to 
food, shelter and clothing than would the average 
family. To reflect differences in the costs of necessities 
among different community and family sizes, LICOs 
are defined for five community-size and seven family- 
size categories. 
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LIMs, on the other hand, are strictly relative measures 
of low income, set at 50% of adjusted median family 
income. These measures are categorized according to 
the number of adults and children present in families, 
reflecting the economies of scale inherent in family size 
and composition. 


Although LICOs are often referred to as poverty lines, 
they have no official status as such, and Statistics 
Canada does not recommend their use for this 
purpose. For more information, refer to the article, 
“On poverty and low income” in this new publication 
of look’ on ‘Statistics’ Candda’s “Web °wsite 
(www.statcan.ca) under Statistical Methods, then 
Discussion Papers. 


The publication Low Income Cutoffs from 1991 to 2000 
and Low Income Measures from 1990 to 1999 (Catalogue 
no. 75F0002MIE01007, free) is now available on 
Statistics Canada’s Web site. From Our products and 
services, Choose Research papers (free). For more 
information, or to order this report or custom 
tabulations, contact Client Services, Income Statistics 
Division, at 1 888 297-7355 or (613) 951-7355; fax: 
(613) 951-3012; income@statcan.ca. 


@ Employer-sponsored pension plans 


Membership in employer-sponsored registered 
pension plans (RPPs) rose 3.5% from 1997 to 1999, 
the first upturn in the biennial trend since 1991. This 
growth was due mainly to a strong economy led by 
job creation during 1998 and 1999. 


At the end of 1999, nearly 5.3 million workers belonged 
Foul o/ KEPS. Despite this recent“growth in 
membership, the proportion of employees belonging 
to these plans was practically unchanged from 1997 at 
41%. RPPs covered about 2.9 million men and 2.4 
million women in 1999, or 42% of all men and 39% 
of all women in the paid workforce. 


The number of men participating in RPPs rose 2% 
from 1997 to 1999, the first increase since 1991. This 
was due primarily to a favourable employment market 
for men in 1999. The increase among women was 
more than twice as large. Their membership rose 5% 
between 1997 and 1999, mainly because of 
employment growth during the period. Participation 
among women has generally climbed since the late 
1980s because of the increase in the number of women 
in the paid workforce and the extension of coverage 
to part-time workers. 
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At the end of 1999, about $995 billion had been 
accumulated in the three main retirement income 
programs: RPPs, registered retirement savings plans 
(RRSPs) and the Canada/Quebec Pension Plans (C/ 
QPP). Two-thirds of that amount was held in RPPs, 
26%e an RRSPs and 5Yotn' the C/OPP: Ini1999; 
Canadians contributed $68 billion to these three 
programs. RRSPs accounted for 41%; RPPs made up 
23%; and the C/QPP, 31%. 


From 1989 to 1999, the assets accumulated in RRSPs 
increased 172%, and RPPs gained 126%. Since 1994, 
RRSPs consistently surpassed RPPs both in number of 
contributors and in total annual contributions. 
However, participation in RRSPs slowed considerably 
from 1997 to 1999. The amount contributed rose 
only about 1% during that period, compared with 
biennial increases of 20% to 28% since 1991. 
Contributions to RPPs, however, peaked in 1993 at 
$20 billion and have not reached that level since. In 
1999, $19 billion was contributed to RPPs. 


A table with data on the labour force and employees 
by sex covered by an RPP is available, free of charge, 
on Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). 
From Canadian statistics, choose The people, then Labour, 
employment and unemployment, then Employment Insurance 
and pensions. 


Pension Plans in Canada, January 1, 2000 (Catalogue no. 
74-401-XIB/XPB, $31/$41) is now available. To 
obtain custom tabulations or for more information, 
contact Client Services, Income Statistics Division, at 
1°8851297-7555to0r (6139'951-7355; fax (613)°951- 
3012; income@statcan.ca. 


— Estimates of household spending 


Households spent an average of $55,800 in 2000 on 
everything from shelter to travel, allocating more to 
vehicle purchases and energy costs than in previous 
years. On average, households spent about 4% more 
in 2000, a year of strong economic growth. The 
increase in household spending marginally exceeded 
the Consumer Price Index inflation rate of 3% in 2000. 


Personal taxes accounted for an estimated 22% of the 
household budget, shelter costs claimed about 19%, 
and food, 11%. These proportions were virtually 
unchanged from 1999. Transportation took 14%, 
continuing the slight increase seen in 1999. 
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Spending on all types of transportation averaged 
$7,580 per household, a 10% increase from 1999, 
compared with an 8% increase in 1998. The increase 
was due mainly to higher spending on the purchase of 
all types of new and used vehicles, especially trucks, 
vans and sport utility vehicles. The 8% of households 
purchasing trucks or vans in 2000 reported spending 
an average $15,970. The 10% of households leasing a 
vehicle reported spending just under $5,000, 
approximately the same as in 1999. 


The percentage of households that purchased new 
computers and related hardware continued to rise in 
2000, from 15% to 18%. Households that bought 
new computers reported spending $1,570 on average 
in 2000 compared with $1,600 in 1999, as prices for 
these items fell. Computer ownership continued to 
tise, reaching an estimated 55% of households by the 
end of 2000. 


In 2000, food and shelter accounted for half of the 
budget for households in the lowest income quintile, 
and personal income taxes for 3%. In contrast, 
households in the highest income quintile allocated only 
one-quarter of their budgets to food and shelter, and 
30% to personal income taxes. These proportions 
were unchanged from 1999. 


For the 53% of Canadian households reporting health 
insurance premiums, the average expenditure rose 12% 
to $790 in 2000. Health insurance premiums include 
payments that are levied in some provinces and for 
some population groups for public hospital, medical 
and drug plans. They also include payments to private 
plans that provide dental, accident, disability and travel 
coverage. 


Two tables presenting summary-level household 
spending data are available free on Statistics Canada’s 
Web site (www.statcan.ca): one for Canada and the 
provinces and one for selected metropolitan areas. A 
table presenting dwelling characteristics and household 
equipment is also available. From Canadian statistics, 
see The people, then choose Families, households and housing, 
then Expenditures or Housing. 


A User Guide for the Survey of Household Spending 
(Catalogue no. 62F0026MIE01004, free) presenting 
information about survey methodology, concepts, and 
data quality is also available. From Our products and 
services, choose Research papers (free), then Personal finance 
and household finance, then Household expenditures research 
paper series. 
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Five tables present detailed household spending data: 
Canada, Provinces and Selected Metropolitan Areas 
(Catalogue no. 62F0031XDB); Household Income Quiniile, 
Canada and Provinces (Catalogue no. 62F0032XDB); 
Housing Tenure, Canada (Catalogue no. 62F0033XDB); 
Household Type, Canada (Catalogue no. 62F0034XDB); 
and Size of Area of Residence, Canada (Catalogue no. 
62F0035XDB). 


Five tables present data on dwelling characteristics and 
household equipment: Canada, Provinces and Selected 
Metropolitan Areas (Catalogue no. 62F0041XDB); 
Income OQuintile, Canada (Catalogue no. 62F0042XDB); 
Housing Tenure, Canada (Catalogue no. 62F0043XDB); 
Household Type, Canada (Catalogue no. 62F0044XDB); 
and Size of Area of Residence, Canada (Catalogue no. 
62F0045XDB). 


All 10 tables are now available at $125 each. Custom 
tabulations are also available. A public-use microdata 
file is scheduled for release in May 2002, and a 
publication will follow in June 2002. 


For more information about the Survey of Household 
Spending, contact Client Services, Income Statistics 
Division, at 1 888 297-7355 or (613) 951-7355; fax: 
(613) 951-3012; income@statcan.ca. 


®@ WHAT’S NEW IN SAADD? 


@ Longitudinal Administrative Databank 


Data for 1999 have been added to the Longitudinal 
Administrative Databank (LAD), which now spans 18 
years (1982 to 1999) and contains information about 
individuals and census families. 


The LAD is a 20% longitudinal sample of Canadian 
taxfilers, and provides a tool for studying the changes 
in income that Canadians and their families experience. 
It contains a wide variety of income and demographic 
vatiables such as employment income, self- 
employment income, registered retirement savings 
plan contributions, alimony, age, sex, and census family 
composition. The large sample (4.5 million persons in 
1999) ensures reliable estimates for Canada, the 
provinces, census metropolitan areas, and several 
subprovincial regions, based on aggregations of postal 
codes. 
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Custom tabulations, including 1999 data, are now 
available (Catalogue no. 13C0019, variable price). For 
more information, contact Client Services, Small Area 
and Administrative Data Division, at (613) 951-9720; 
fax: (613) 951-4745; saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


BM RRSP contributions 


Canadians contributed more than ever to their 
Registered Retirement Savings Plans (RRSPs) in 2000, 
according to income tax returns for the tax year. 
Almost 6.3 million taxfilers contributed just under 
$29.3 billion—both records. 


The number of contributors was up 1.4% from 1999, 
and the level of contributions increased at almost twice 
that pace (2.6%). Contributions rose everywhere 
except Saskatchewan, British Columbia, the Northwest 
Territories and Nunavut. The number of contributors 
increased in just over half the provinces and territories. 


The largest percentage gain in contributions was found 
in Yukon, up 10.2% from 1999. Taxfilers in New 
Brunswick contributed just over $471 million, up 9.7%, 
the biggest gain among the provinces. Quebec taxfilers 
followed: their contributions rose 8.6% to $6.6 billion. 


Quebec recorded the largest increase in contributors 
(5.2%). About 36% of eligible taxfilers in Ontario and 
Alberta made contributions, the highest proportion 
among the provinces and territories. Ontario taxfilers 
contributed about 42% of the national total. 


In addition, more women contributed to RRSPs in 
2000. Women accounted for 45% of contributors, 
up from 44% in 1999. They also accounted for 39% 
of contributions, up from 37% in 1999. Contributors 
in 2000 tended to be slightly older as well. 


The median contribution in Canada last year was 
$2,700, up slightly from $2,600 in 1999. The median 
increased in all provinces and territories except Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba and the Northwest 
Territories, after inflation was taken into account. 


Databanks of RRSP Contributors (Catalogue no. 
17C0006, variable price), RRSP Contribution Limit 
(Catalogue no. 17C0011, variable price) and Canadian 
Taxfilers (Catalogue no. 17C0010, variable price) are 
available for Canada, the provinces and territories, 
cities, towns, census metropolitan areas, census 
divisions, as well as areas as small as forward sortation 
areas (the first three characters of the postal code) and 
letter carrier routes. 
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For more information, contact Client Services, Small 
Area and Administrative Data Division, at (613) 951- 
9720; fax: (613) 951-4745; saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


HM J/nterest and investment income 


The number of Canadians reporting investment 
income in 2000 rose twice as quickly compared with 
1999. About 8.5 million Canadians reported 
investment income in 2000, up 7.8% from 1999. The 
amount of investment income reached $31.8 billion, 
an increase of 3.5% after adjustment for inflation. 


Most provinces and territories had more people 
reporting investment income in 2000. Quebec (21.6%) 
posted the largest increase, followed by New 
Brunswick (7.8%). Only Nunavut, the Northwest 
Territories and Saskatchewan had fewer people 
reporting investment income. Similarly, total 
investment income rose in the majority of provinces 
and territories. The largest percentage gains were 
found in Prince Edward Island, Yukon and Quebec. 
Investment income fell in the Northwest Territories, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and British Columbia. 


Unlike in 1999, the increase in interest income, for both 
savers and investors, was responsible for the increase 
in investment income in 2000. For the first time since 
1995, the number of savers climbed—to 4.8 million in 
2000 from 4.76 million in 1999, an increase of 0.9%, 
but still lower than in 1998. Savers interest income 
rose 8.5% to $9.6 billion in 2000. Higher interest rates 
may be partly responsible for this increase. 


The number of investors reached 3.7 million in 2000, 
up 18.5% from 1999. However, the dollars received 
from these investments advanced only 1.5% to $22.2 
billion. In 2000, dividends from taxable Canadian 
cotporations accounted for 55% of investment 
income, down from 59% in 1999. This was the first 
drop in four years. 


Databanks for Savers (Catalogue no. 17C0009, variable 
price), Investors (Catalogue no. 17C0007, variable price) 
and Investment Income (Catalogue no. 17C0008, variable 
price) are available for Canada, the provinces and 
territories, cities, towns, census metropolitan areas, 
census divisions, as well as areas as small as forward 
sortation areas (the first three letters of the postal code) 
and letter carrier routes. 
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For more information, contact Client Services, Small 
Area and Administrative Data Division, at (613) 951- 
9720; fax: (613) 951-4745; saadinfoWstatcan.ca. 


@ UPCOMING CONFERENCE 


M@ Statistics Canada, Economic 
Conference 2002: 


Innovation in an Evolving Economy 
May 6-7, 2002, Ottawa 


Statistics Canada’s annual Economic Conference, to 
be held at the Ottawa Congress Centre, provides a 
forum for the exchange of empirical research among 
the business, government, research and labour 
communities. The conference is also a means to 
promote economic and socio-economic analysis while 
subjecting existing data to critical assessment as part 
of an ongoing process of statistical development and 
review. This year’s theme is “Innovation in an 
Evolving Economy.” 


Rapidly changing economic and social realities demand 
innovative responses. Meeting these challenges requires 
new partnerships, as well as investment in new 
technologies, socio-economic infrastructure and the 
health and education of citizens. 


The Economic Conference 2002 will include several 
plenary sessions featuring invited guest speakers who 
ate leading authorities in their fields. It will also include 
presentations providing new perspectives on topics 
related to investing in a competitive Canada, investing 
in the global context, investing in infrastructure, and 
investing in an innovative work force. 


For more information, contact Conference Planning 
Services, Statistics Canada, at (613) 951-1135; fax: 
(613) 951-5544; neverut@statcan.ca. 


nn 
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income facts 


Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 

Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Customer Services 

(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Dissemination agent 
(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Lucie Lussier 

(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Cété 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 


surveys 
Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-4090 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Patricia Schembari 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 
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SES LES ee TG Re 
Labour force status of Canada’s working-age population 


a 


Employed Full-time 

2001 15,076,800 2001 12,345,200 
2000 14,909,700 2000 12,208,100 
% change 137 % change nd 


Part-time 

2001 2,731,600 
2000 2,701,600 
% change fea) 


In the labour force 

2001 16,246,300 
2000 15,999,200 
% change 1) 


Unemployed Looked for work 
2001 1,169,600 2001 

2000 1,089,600 2000 

% change oie) % change 


Did not look, on 
temporary layoff 
2001 89,900 
2000 76,500 
% change MES 


Population 15+ : : 
2001 24,617,800 Did not look, job to 


tart in near future 
4,2 : 
Sie 24, ao 2001 54,600 


2000 49,600 
% change 10.1 


Wanted work Discouraged from 

2001 364,300 searching 

2000 351,600 2001 40,000 

% change 3.6 2000 48,200 
% change -17.0 


Not in the labour force Did not look, waiting 

2001 8,371,500 for recall, reply 

2000 8,285,600 2001 33,000 

% change 1.0 2000 53,500 
% change -38.3 


Did not look because 
Did not want work of school 
2001 8,007,200 2001 91,300 
2000 7,934,000 2000 70,500 
% change 0.9 % change 29.5: 


Did not look for other 
reasons 
2001 199,900 


2000 179,500 
% change 11.4 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
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In 2001, the employment rate for older workers The unemployment rate increased for all age 
increased the most. groups in 2001. 
————————— 


Employment rate index, December 1997=100 Unemployment rate (%) 
115 ie 
Youths (15 - 24) 
410 | Both sexes 55 + ba 
15 - 24 va 
12 / PE AA alae 
105 5 
Women 25 - 54 g b 
25 - 54 
100 Men 25 - 54 
6 Le 
55 + 
95 l ! | 
D D D D D 3 | l l l 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


In percentage terms, employment growth outpaced population growth only for older workers in 2001. 


December level December-to-December change 
1997 to 2000 to 1997 to 2000 to 
1997 2000 2001 2001 2001 2001 2001 
et a Se a ee ee a Re eee eee eee eee 
000 000 % 

Population 15 + 23,509.1 24,435.3 24,764.1 1,255.0 328.8 5.3 1.3 
Youths (15 - 24) 3,983.7 4,084.1 4,115.2 131.5 Slat 3.3 0.8 
Men 25 - 54 6,745.8 6,950.2 7,009.6 263.8 59.4 3.9 0.9 
Women 25 - 54 6,766.3 6;955:5 7,005.5 239.2 50.0 2.5, OF. 
Both sexes 55 + 6,013.3 6,445.5 6,633.8 620.5 188.3 10.3 2.9 
Employment 15 + 13,951.6 15,066.7 15,091.4 1,139.8 24.7 8.2 0.2 
Youths (15 - 24) 2,039.2 2,344.4 2,300.9 ANTE -43.5 12.8 -1.9 
Men 25 - 54 5,689.0 5,954.1 5,937.3 248.3 -16.8 4.4 -0.3 
Women 25 - 54 4,843.6 D asad 5,190.5 346.9 13.0 Tue. 0.3 
Both sexes 55 + 1,379.9 1,590.7 1,662.7 282.8 72.0 20.5 4.5 
Unemployment 15 + 1,294.1 1,103.3 1,318.4 24.3 PH feet | 1.9 19.5 
Youths (15 - 24) 385.8 334.9 373.7 -12.1 38.8 -3.1 11.6 
Men 25 - 54 451.5 367.0 479.5 28.0 1225) 6.2 30.7 
Women 25 - 54 372.4 323.5 352.7 -19.7 29.2 -5.3 9.0 
Both sexes 55 + 84.5 78.0 VAZE5 28.0 34.5 33.1 44.2 
Seen eee eS SS 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Rising labour force participation nudged up the unemployment rate for older persons. 


December level December-to-December change 
1997 2000 2001 1997 to 2001 2000 to 2001 
% %-point 
Unemployment rate 15 + 8.5 6.8 8.0 -0.5 12 
Youths (15 - 24) 15.9 12.5 14.0 -1.9 Tao 
Men 25 - 54 7.4 5.8 Tipe, 0.1 tae 
Women 25 - 54 Thea 5.9 6.4 -0.7 ONS 
Both sexes 55 + 5.8 4.7 6.3 OG, 1.6 
Participation rate 15 + 64.9 66.2 66.3 1.4 0.1 
Youths (15 - 24) 60.9 65.6 65.0 4.1 -0.6 
Men 25 - 54 91.0 90.9 CRS 0:5, 0.6 
Women 25 - 54 LTA 79.1 79 2.0 0.0 
Both sexes 55 + 24.4 20.9 26.8 2.4 0.9 
Employment rate 15 + 59.3 61.7 60.9 1.6 -0.8 
Youths (15 - 24) 51.2 57.4 55.9 4.7 -1.5 
Men 25 - 54 84.3 85.7 84.7 0.4 -1.0 
Women 25 - 54 Falls: 74.4 74.1 aro -0.3 
Both sexes 55 + 22.9 24.7 2571 22 0.4 
Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
For two years in a row, youth employment rates have decreased the most. 
December-to-December percentage-point change 
Unemployment rate Participation rate Employment rate 
2 © 3 
6 2r 
‘i as i 
1 ie 
-1 (0) 
0 
Ph; =A 
97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 97-98 98-99 99-00 00-01 
MM 15+ GMB 15-24 [_] 25-54 MB 55+ 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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The slight rise in overall employment in 2001 was entirely attributable to an increase in 
part-time work. 


Cann nnn renner SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Employment Full-time Part-time 
December 1997=100 
110 oe 
Full-time December level 
employment 1997 13,951.6 11,348.5 2,603.1 
Part-time 2000 15,066.7 12,357.5 2,709.2 
employment 2001 15,091.4 T2837 2,754.3 
1 t= 
> Absolute change 
Total 1997 to 2001 1,139.8 988.6 Loe 
2000 to 2001 24.7 -20.4 45.1 


employment 


% 


100 Percentage change 
1997 to 2001 8.2 Sh /f 5.8 
2000 to 2001 0.2 -0.2 1574 
Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
95 i ! i 
D D D D D 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


Self-employment continued to decline in 2001. 
a ee a a 


Employees 
December 1997=100 Total _—_—_ Self- 
115 employment Public Private employed 
7000 
Private December level 
110 - employees 1997 1V3,951..6 2,649.1 8,920.1 2,382.4 
2000 15,066.7 2,835.4 9,867.5 2,363.8 
2001 15,091.4 2,833.9 9,976.3 2,281.2 
105 + Public Absolute change 
employees 1997 to 2001 1,139.8 184.8 1,056.2 -101.2 
2000 to 2001 24.7 -1.5 108.8 -82.6 
100 % 
Percentage change 
Self-employed 1997 to 2001 8.2 7.0 11.8 -4.2 
2000 to 2001 0.2 -0.1 het -3.5 
= D D D D D Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Over the last four years, employment growth has been strongest in construction, trade, and 
management, administrative and other support industries. In 2001, manufacturing and transportation 


and warehousing employment fell. 


Employment index 


December 1997=100 


115 5 


Total employment 
105 | 


85 if Forestry, fishing, mining, 
oil and gas 
ThE \- 5 
Agriculture 
65 ! | | 
D D D D D 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
120 


tOis 


Total employment 


eee /\ 
Lwhatenpncies catty 

Other services 

90 | | | 
D D D D D 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
130 c 
S Professional, scientific A 
PONG 


and technical services 7 


429. Management, 
| administrative and 
other support . ~—~7 


110 + Total employment 


100 } 


Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 
90 ha —— = s = ! 1 
D D D D D 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


December 1997=100 


120 


Construction 


Wik 


employment Transportation and 


ave warehousing 
95 I l | 
D D D D D 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
120 
Information, culture 
Wale le and recreation 
AON 
Total employment 
OSes 
Accommodation and 
100 food services 
95 l i | 
D D D D D 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
als 
Health care and social assistance 
110 + vax os 
OS Me 


~~ Total / Educational services 


employment 


95 5 Public administration 
90 ! ! ! 
D D D D D 
1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Four of the top five growth industries in 2001 were in the service sector. 


NN eee 


Trade Ea 

Health care and social assistance | 
Construction 

Accommodation and food services = 

Public administration 

Educational services | 

Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas | 
Management, administrative and other support | 
Utilities | 

Other services 


Information, culture and recreation 

Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 
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December level December-to-December change 
1997 to 2000 to 1997 to 2000 to 
1997 2000 2001 2001 2001 2001 2001 
a a a ee ae Se A Po es i EE 
7000 "000 %o 
All industries 13,951.6 15,066.7 15,091.4 1,139.8 24.7 8.2 0.2 
Goods-producing 3,646.7 3,890.4 3,792.4 145.7 -98.0 4.0 -2.5 
Agriculture 424.6 347.5 312.8 -111.8 -34.7 -26.3 -10.0 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 299.9 277.8 2914 -8.8 USS) -2.9 4.8 
Utilities 112.9 Talia: WA aif 8.8 4.0 7.8 3.4 
Construction 730.7 818.8 848.9 118.2 30.1 16.2 Shih 
Manufacturing 2,078.7 PaCyehey 7/ O29 139.2 -110.8 6.7 -4.8 
Services-producing 10,305.0 Wil Ase 11,299.0 994.0 122.8 9.6 ici} 
Trade ACOs DeSleyay 2,430.3 307.0 75.6 1425 ee 
Transportation and warehousing 709.0 787.9 745.8 36.8 -42.1 Ore, -§.3 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 864.4 882.0 873.0 8.6 -9.0 1.0 -1.0 
Professional, scientific and technical 
services 800.6 988.7 969.9 169.3 -18.8 24 -1.9 
Management, administrative and 
other support 460.9 559.2 569.6 108.7 10.4 23.6 1.9 
Educational services 916.8 952.2 970.9 54.1 18.7 5.9 2.0 
Health care and social assistance eslovis 1,523.9 oO 522 169.7 Zia |) 12.2 2.7 
Information, culture and recreation 622.8 700.7 696.9 74.1 -3.8 11.9 -0.5 
Accommodation and food services 907.4 965.8 991.4 84.0 Pxsy, (6) 9.3 iff 
Other services 709.1 698.5 698.4 -10.7 -0.1 -1.5 0.0 
Public administration 795.3 762.5 787.6 -7.7 Zon -1.0 Sis 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Key labour and income facts 


Over the last five years, natural and applied science occupations increased the most in percentage 
terms. This group includes computer programmers, systems analysts and computer engineers. 
TTS OT SNR EB 8S RI TY A I EE ST EP SL SD EE EE I TS IIE ELE, TIE ALES DIE TELE ELE LSE EER EL, 
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With gains in the service industries, sales and service occupations, increased the most. The largest 
decline occurred in management. 
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December level December-to-December change 
1997 to 2000 to 1997 to 2000 to 
1997 2000 2001 2001 2001 2001 2001 
eS a A a EN TS a LPO NEE 
000 000 % 
All occupations 13,951.6 15,076.8 15,090.2 1,138.6 13.4 8.2 0.1 
Management 1,376.3 1,449.1 1,354.2 -22.1 -94.9 -1.6 -6.5 
Business, finance and 
administrative 2,544.8 2,741.7 eH en 3 206.4 9.5 Sink 0.3 
Natural and applied sciences 831.5 984.1 1,003.5 172.0 19.4 20.7 2.0 
Health Weed, UBS 802.5 76.8 29.0 10.6 3.7 
Social science, education, 
government service and religion 935.1 1,028.7 1,009.5 74.4 -19.2 8.0 -1.9 
Art, culture, recreation and sport 385.6 422.3 Anal 29.5 -7.2 VA -1.7 
Sales and service 3,374.0 3,761.7 3,918.3 544.3 156.6 16.1 4.2 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators 2,069.0 2IV45s5 2,100.1 Silat -45.4 Ug) -2.1 
Occupations unique to primary 
industry 612.3 550.3 527.1 -85.2 -23.2 -13.9 -4.2 
Processing, manufacturing 
and utilities 1,097.3 1,219.9 1,208.7 111.4 -11.2 10.2 -0.9 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 
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Key labour and income facts 


Among Canada’s major metropolitan areas, employment growth was strongest in Calgary in 2001. 
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Key labour and income facts 


In percentage terms, job growth was strongest in Newfoundland and Labrador in 2001. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Quebec had the greatest number of newly employed people in 2001, but also the greatest number of 
newly unemployed. 


December level December-to-December change 
1997 to 2000 to 1997 to 2000 to 
1997 2000 2001 2001 2001 2001 2001 
oe ee ee 
000 000 % 
Employed 
Canada 13,951.6 15,066.7 15,091.4 1,139.8 24.7 8.2 0.2 
Newfoundland and Labrador 191.2 204.7 214.4 23.2 9.7 Za 450 
Prince Edward Island 59.7 65.3 66.3 6.6 1.0 als Wee) 
Nova Scotia 390.5 425.4 427.6 Sul 2.2 9.5 0.5 
New Brunswick 314.7 338.3 336.9 BPE -1.4 Teak -0.4 
Quebec 3,223.6 3,451.6 3,486.8 263.2 Gor2 1S) 2 he@ 
Ontario 5,403.8 5,960.5 5,970.6 566.8 10.1 10.5 OF 
Manitoba 532.6 556.2 565.5 32.9 9.3 6.2 Bee 
Saskatchewan 478.1 479.2 465.9 -12.2 GEO -2.6 -2.8 
Alberta 1,484.0 1,613;3 1,644.2 160.2 30.9 10.8 1.9 
British Columbia 1,873.4 1,972.3 OSs 39.9 -59.0 Bil -3.0 
Unemployed 
Canada 1,294.1 1,103.3 1,318.4 24.3 215.1 1.9 19.5 
Newfoundland and Labrador 40.7 44.0 43.9 Ie -0.1 7.9 -0.2 
Prince Edward Island 10.3 8.8 9.4 -0.9 0.6 -8.7 6.8 
Nova Scotia 50.3 41.9 ATL -2.6 578 -5.2 13.8 
New Brunswick 44.1 Sve 43.3 -0.8 5.8 -1.8 iets) 
Quebec 384.1 301.8 Syfsy ts} -8.3 74.0 -2.2 24.5 
Ontario 449.6 382.1 445.6 -4.0 63.5 -0.9 16.6 
Manitoba Slee 28.2 PTET -3.6 -0.5 -11.5 -1.8 
Saskatchewan 25.6 26.9 30.9 Bye} 4.0 20.7 14.9 
Alberta 87.8 82.1 89.0 LZ 6.9 1.4 8.4 
British Columbia 170.4 150.1 205.0 34.6 54.9 20.3 36.6 


ee 


Source: Labour Force Survey, seasonally adjusted 


Unemployment rates increased in most provinces in 2001. 
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Of Canada’s six largest cities, the average level of employment increased most in Calgary and Edmonton. 
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a 


Annual average Change 

1997 to 2000 to 1997 to 2000 to 

1997 2000 2001 2001 2001 2001 2001 
Se ee ee Pe, 

000 000 % 

Canada 13,774.4 14,909.7 15,076.8 1,302.40 167.10 9.5 1.1 
St. John’s 78.0 84.3 85.9 7.9 1.6 10.1 1.9 
Halifax 165.6 184.0 183.8 18.2 -0.2 11.0 -0.1 
Saint John 54.5 61.0 5Seit oA6) -2.9 6.6 -4.8 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére 62.9 67.4 TOM Wee Bit 11.4 4.0 
Québec 307.1 326.6 339.0 31.9 12.4 10.4 3.8 
Trois-Riviéres 59.3 62.1 6515 6.2 3.4 10.5 55 
Sherbrooke 65.0 Tom 74.4 9.4 1.3 14.5 1.8 
Montréal Sie 1,689.9 eon 148.0 19.6 9.5 0.9 
Ottawa-Hull 504.4 567.0 576.1 "Ay BA 9.1 14.2 1.6 
Sudbury 72.8 76.0 Wi2to -0.3 “3.5 -0.4 -4.6 
Oshawa 136.9 148.6 154.3 17.4 BNA W277 3.8 
Toronto 2,238.0 2499.8 DIALS 333.8 72.0 14.9 2.9 
Hamilton 312.0 345.3 348.3 36.3 3.0 ipihss) 0.9 
St. Catharines-Niagara 169.7 193.2 190.0 20.3 -3.2 12.0 -1.7 
London 202.1 218.1 216.0 13.9 -2.1 6.9 -1.0 
Windsor 136.1 154.2 154.6 18.5 0.4 13.6 0.3 
Kitchener 201.6 223.5 225.7 24.1 2.2 12.0 1.0 
Thunder Bay 59.7 6ie2 62.1 2.4 0.9 4.0 12D 
Winnipeg 332.8 351.9 358.2 25.4 6:3 7.6 1.8 
Regina 99.0 104.4 105.2 6.2 0.8 6.3 0.8 
Saskatoon 110.9 116.7 115.6 4.7 -1,1 4.2 -0.9 
Calgary 473.5 545.6 569.5 96.0 23.9 20.3 4.4 
Edmonton 466.1 488.9 504.8 38.7 15.9 8.3 3.3 
Vancouver 971.3 1,044.5 1,051.1 79.8 6.6 8.2 0.6 
Victoria 149.8 153.6 148.9 -0.9 -4.7 -0.6 -3.1 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Workers in primary industries and occupations worked the longest hours in 2001. 


Usual hours, main job 


Total 
Employed 1-14 15-29 30-34 35-39 40 41-49 50+ (000) Avg. 
se EE EE eee eee 
"000 hours 

Total 15,076.8 845.4 1,886.2 1,007.2 3,199.6 5,733.9 956.2 1,448.2 552,310.8 36.6 
Industry 
Agriculture 328.6 24.6 33.7 20.5 14.0 74.3 27.0 134.5 14,981.2 45.6 
Forestry, fishing, mining, 

oil and gas 293.1 4.3 9.6 6.7 PXS yf) 139.2 33.4 74.7 13,284.9 45.3 
Utilities 123.0 - 2.2 7.0 46.3 60.8 3.6 2.4 4,703.4 38.2 
Construction 843.3 19.7 43.4 41.5 77.9 419.9 91.4 149.4 34,488.2 40.9 
Manufacturing 2,274.5 26.3 57.8 50.2 291.6 1,520.1 214.5 114.0 90,427.6 39.8 
Trade 2,383.6 186.3 457.4 178.5 326.4 881.1 152.8 201.0 82. 315.5 = 34:9 
Transportation and 

warehousing Were 19.0 69.3 SIS}5 93.2 341.6 57.8 158.8 31,862.5. 41:2 
Finance, insurance, real 

estate and leasing 874.5 SGrl 93.2 Sou 346.2 242.7 35.6 70.6 31,925.1 36.5 
Professional, scientific and 

technical services 987.0 47.5 87.4 47.2 238.0 382.3 58.9 125.6 37,440.1 37.9 
Management, administrative 

and other support 55585 45.6 88.1 49.1 93.2 206.3 656).6' CS)A7/ 19,115.99 34.4 
Educational services 966.2 95.2 159.0 102.6 285.8 243.6 30.4 49.6 31,441.3°. 32:5 
Health care and social 

assistance 1,542.1 79.7 301.8 170.0 534.1 312.1 49.8 94.6 52.580.3 . 344 
Information, culture and 

recreation 707.2 67.6 93.6 48.0 186.4 230.0 28.5 Soar 24,301.3 34.4 
Accommodation and food 

services 976.0 1G 259.5 116.4 109.6 242.6 45.1 83.4 30,8627... 31.6 
Other services 682.7 SEZ 94.0 54.7 94.1 241.9 59.3 83.4 24,612:0°-- 36:1 
Public administration 766.4 Ailee 36.3 28.0 437.4 195.3 34.9 WG 21,968.7. 36.5 
Occupation 
Management 1,350.6 22.3 54.7 45.8 271.4 By N57/ 113.9 SY8)7/ 57,918.2 = 42:9 
Business, finance and 

administrative 2,721.1 141.8 Silia.2 170.8 998.3 916.8 94.1 86.2 95.298:9. 7 35.0 
Natural and applied sciences 1,001.8 12.3 31.9 29.2 342.6 468.7 52.4 64.8 39,102.9:42°39:0 
Health 797.9 30.8 W/E 96.0 Zoe 161.4 Sila 50.2 27,394.3. 34:3 
Social science, education, 

government service 

and religion 1,029.8 64.6 142.6 86.4 She fs) 5) PUBS 41.7 85.5 36,052:0 35.0 
Art, culture, recreation 

and sport 431.1 62.2 ilar 36.9 91.7 eS 5 42.2 13,966.1 32.4 
Sales and service 3,843.1 424.3 916.3 404.4 S745) pil We 196.3 PAB)? 1216183 31.6 
Trades, transport and 

equipment operators 2,144.3 40.0 106.9 79.0 NGSkSeo2ed 233.0 334.9 88,206.1 41.1 
Occupations unique to 

primary industry 541.2 Silo 43.5 PMP 26.8 161.7 Se7/ 198.6 24,658.7 45.6 
Processing, manufacturing 

and utilities TAO, 15.6 34.8 Sile> 110.4 849.9 126.9 46.8 48,155.1 39.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
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While overtime workers in the goods sector tended to be paid for their extra hours, most workers in 
the service sector were not paid for any extra hours. 


a_i Ss sessnesessenes 


Proportion of workers putting in overtime 
a a ee ee 


Employees at work 2001 Change, 2000 to 2001 
Total Overtime Total Paid Unpaid Total Paid Unpaid 
"000 % %-point 

Total 11,766.3 2,417.3 20.5 9.8 11.4 0.7 0.0 0.7 
Industry 
Agriculture ieee 13:7 12.1 6.5 5e2 ALS 0.9 125) 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 224.3 64.7 28.8 19.2 10.7 eZ O38 1a 
Utilities 112.6 29.9 26.6 720 10.9 -0.5 0.0 -0.5 
Construction 537.4 109.4 20.4 ik 2 5.9 0.6 -0.1 0), 7% 
Manufacturing 2,015.8 507.8 25.2 WAS 8.3 =0'2 -0.9 0.8 
Trade 1,949.6 290.0 14.9 6.8 8.5 0.6 0.0 0.7 
Transportation and warehousing 580.7 123-2 21.2 13.9 7.9 Ue) 0.2 eet, 
Finance, insurance, real estate 

and leasing 689.9 154.9 225 6.1 Ufal 1.4 0.2 1.3 
Professional, scientific and technical 

services 624.6 169.7 Cine 8.7 19.4 Bil 0.4 1.9 
Management, administrative and 

other support 392.0 54.6 13.9 7.9 6.6 -0.3 =71,0 0.8 
Educational services 787.5 272.8 34.6 2.6 32.5 0.9 0.2 0.8 
Health care and social assistance UN aileeyee: 200.9 16.6 7.9 9.6 0.8 0.6 0.4 
Information, culture and recreation 569.2 111.4 19.6 8.3 12.0 0.6 0.2 0.5 
Accommodation and food services 829.7 78.9 9.5 5.4 4.5 0.2 0.1 0.1 
Other services 428.2 72.8 17.0 7.6 9.9 Heo 0.7 0.6 
Public administration 697.7 162.6 23.3 9.8 14.9 1G oe 0.9 
Occupation 
Management 804.8 308.6 38.3 4.2 35.0 72.5 -0.1 2.4 
Business, finance and administrative 2,306.8 A133 17.9 Te3 Wale 0.9 0.0 1.0 
Natural and applied sciences 826.4 241.2 29.2 223 18.2 123 -0.4 sah 
Health 621.0 112.1 18.1 11.0 8.3 230 eZ, 1.0 
Social science, education, 

government service and religion 817.8 301.1 36.8 3.5 34.1 te 0.4 0.9 
Art, culture, recreation and sport 263.4 56.0 Ph) 8} 8.2 13.9 1.6 0.9 7.0 
Sales and service 3,182.2 361.0 eles) 5.9 5.9 O87 0.1 OF 
Trades, transport and equipment 

operators 1,620.8 353.3 ZAle8 19.0 3.5 0.3 0.0 0.4 
Occupations unique to primary 

industry 245.7 41.6 16.9 12.6 5.0 2.0 1.3 1.8 
Processing, manufacturing and 

utilities 1,077.4 229.2 Zilee 19.3 AS -0.3 -0.6 0.5 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
Note: Some workers do both paid and unpaid overtime in the same week. 
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15 SB SAS RANE RNASE FT 
In 2001, the percentage of workers who involuntarily worked part time increased slightly, as did that of 
people who worked “short” hours because they were going to school. 


35 7 
30 
ley elie 
20 | 2000 
@ 2001 

ey = 
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School Involuntary Preference Caring for Other Own Other 
children personal illness voluntary 


Reason for part-time 
nnn ee UE EEE EERE 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 


ee  _____.__.._ — 


Voluntary part-time Involuntary part-time 

Part- Caring Looked Did not 

time Own for Other Prefer- for look for 

2001 total illness children personal School ence Other Total full-time — full-time 

Ente Vee Sear ape eee A ee ee a 
000 % 

Total 2,731.6 2.7 10.9 4.8 30.5 23.9 1.4 25.8 75 18.3 

Youths (15 - 24) 1,097.1 (Oa) leg 0.8 74.2 5.0 ORS 178 6.3 16 

Men 441.0 0.4 0.0 0.5 7.1 4.9 0.4 16.6 6.3 10.3 

Women 576.1 0.3 2a 1e4 Ter 5x2 0.6 oe 6.2 225 

Adults 25 + dail4e5: 4.1 16.7 ee 4.6 So 1.9 30.5 8.2 22.3 

Men 403.0 S71 ints 20 8.2 38.3 3.0 40.6 eer 27.9 

Women TN cehit ales) 3.6 21.4 Be 3.5 34.0 1.6 27.4 6.9 20.5 


I 


Source; Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
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Female employees earned 81 cents for every dollar earned by men in 2001, unchanged 
from the year before. 


Hourly wage in 2001 Change from 2000 
Both Both 
sexes Men Women Ratio sexes Men Women Ratio 
ree Se NN eee Le I ee I ee ee ee eee 
$ $ 
15+ 17.18 18.95 15.29 0.81 0.54 0.59 0.51 0.00 
15 - 24 9.90 10.43 9.34 0.90 0.31 0.32 0.29 0.00 
25 - 54 18.71 20.68 16.63 0.80 0.59 0.66 0.55 0.00 
55 + 18.72 21k05 15.92 0.76 0.58 0.54 0.62 0.01 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 


By industry, employees in utilities made the most. Among all the major occupation groups, 
managers remained the best paid. 


Hourly wage Weekly wage 
2000 2001 Change 2000 2001 Change 
eee ee ee eee el ot el Te ee ET By ol a 
$ % $ % 

Total 16.64 17.18 0.54 SHA 614.87 634.30 19.43 3.2 
Industry 
Agriculture 10.43 11.01 0.58 5.6 408.26 421.85 13.59 Sh} 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 20.75 21.32 Os if 892.02 927.27 35.25 4.0 
Utilities 24.41 Px PX} 0.82 3.4 931.46 960.97 29.51 Siy2 
Construction 17.78 18.57 0.79 4.4 720.59 753.74 Bai 1o) 4.6 
Manufacturing iia 18.02 0.48 PLU, 699.19 717.66 18.47 2.6 
Trade 12.81 13.19 0.38 LEO) 458.67 471.55 12.88 2.8 
Transportation and warehousing 17.33 iva 0.42 2.4 691.00 708.15 UES EX fs) 
Finance, insurance, real estate 

and leasing 18.18 19.01 0.83 4.6 673.88 703.88 30.00 4.5 
Professional, scientific and 

technical services 20.87 21.70 0.83 4.0 805.64 834.76 29.12 BiG 
Management, administrative and 

other support 12.29 13.02 0.73 5.9 443.02 470.00 26.98 Gn 
Educational services Pay) days! 21.93 0.39 1.8 SE 733.29 0.92 0.1 
Health care and social assistance afar! Wine 0.63 oa 567.03 593.40 Zook 4.7 
Information, culture and recreation 16.84 17.65 0.81 4.8 608.34 639.98 31.64 SZ, 
Accommodation and food services 9.41 9.74 0.33 EHS) 294.51 303.52 9.01 Gai 
Other services 14.02 14.36 0.34 2.4 514.26 525.59 Hees 2.2 
Public administration 21.30 22.08 0.78 Sh Uf 787.48 816.39 28.91 Stal 
Occupation 
Management 24.86 26.51 1.65 6.6 999.46 1072.05 72.59 7/6} 
Business, finance and administrative 15.96 16.48 0.52 O38 573-56 591.53 17.97 oo 
Natural and applied sciences 2o102 24.82 1.30 6.5 910.63 962.40 Sie aa 5 6 
Health 18.98 USAT. 0.79 4.2 626.73 661.34 34.61 15.5) 
Social science, education, government 

service and religion 22.76 23.34 0.58 ago) CENT 807.08 oie 1.3 
Art, culture, recreation and sport 16.76 16.80 0.04 0.2 569.98 568.22 -1.76 -0.3 
Sales and service alesis 11.80 0.43 Spe} 376.27 391.98 15.71 4.2 
Trades, transport and equipment 

operators 16.96 iZe5il OI55) 8) 687.69 710.00 Zenail ee 
Occupations unique to primary industry 13.70 14.37 0.67 4.9 582.42 Gini 35.29 6.1 
Processing, manufacturing and utilities 14.94 15.43 0.49 3.3 594.57 613.64 19.07 3.2 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
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Key labour and income facts 


The largest drop in the ratio of unionized employees to all employees was in forestry, fishing, mining, 
oil and gas, and utilities. 


2001 Change, 2000 to 2001 
Total Employees covered Total Employees covered 
employees by union contract employees by union contract 
ee ee. eee ene 
000 % 000 of, 

Total 12,767.6 4,109.1 32.2 279.3 84.4 0.0 
Public sector 2,821.8 2,120.0 Tpayi! 29.4 55.5 1.2 
Private sector 9,945.8 1,989.1 20.0 249.9 28.9 -0.2 
Agriculture 119.5 5.0 4.2 -4.1 0.7 0.7 
Forestry, fishing, mining, oil and gas 245.6 66.5 27.1 des -4.3 -3.1 
Utilities 122374 85.4 69.6 6.4 ae, -1.9 
Construction 57aRs 194.0 34.0 33.0 19.1 sts) 
Manufacturing 2,173.8 TaAl\6s9 32.9 -13.7 -30.7 -1.2 
Trade 2,079.8 303.6 14.6 79.0 8.3 -0.2 
Transportation and warehousing 637.7 280.9 44.0 -0.5 3.3 0.6 
Finance, insurance, real estate 

and leasing 748.8 81.4 10.9 12.8 0.7 -0.1 
Professional, scientific and technical 

services 663.3 SI/8) 5.6 44.1 4.1 0.3 
Management, administrative and 

other support 415.7 59.8 14.4 29.9 10.3 1.6 
Educational services 920.2 676.2 TEES -9.2 7.4 inte 
Health care and social assistance 1,359.3 770.3 567, 32:5 43.7 1.9 
Information, culture and recreation 608.6 170.6 28.0 39.1 13.0 0.4 
Accommodation and food services 877.5 68.4 7.8 14.9 -5.2 -0.7 
Other services 457.3 46.5 10.2 -0.9 1.0 0.2 
Public administration 766.4 547.4 ales: 4.7 10.9 i120 


Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 


Over the 1990s, the number of “moonlighters” About 13% of all employees worked on a 
increased; however, their share of total temporary basis. For youths, the proportion 
employment remained around 5%. was twice as high and has increased recently. 
000 % Temporary employees (%) 
0 ‘ ae 5.5 35 
Multiple jobholders 
Rate (left scale) L - 
(right scale) _| 2000 
700 aif i J5 25 + HB 2001 
20 + 
| : L 15 + 
650 |) fe | ce | 4.5 
600 |i _iieel i) ae) Al tel 15+ 15-24 Men Women 55+ 
1991 1993 1995 1997 1999 2001 25-54 25-54 
Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages Source: Labour Force Survey, annual averages 
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For five years in a row, employment grew at a 
faster pace in Canada than in the United States. 


SS 


% change 
4 


United States 
i Canada 


Bo 


! ! l 
1991 1993 1995 1997 1999 2001 


eee 
Sources: Labour Force Survey, U.S. Current Population Survey, 
annual averages 
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Even after the unemployment rates are harmo- 
nized, the gap between the two countries remains. 


% 
12 


Canadian rate modified 
to U.S. definitions 


1995 1999 2001 


Sources: Labour Force Survey, U.S. Current Population Survey, 
annual averages 
Note: For more information on modifications to the Canadian 
unemployment rate, see Labour Force Update (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue no. 71-005-XPB) Autumn 1998. 


1997 


1991 1993 


Supplementary measures of unemployment and percentage-point change from 1997 to 2001 


——— 


Annual averages Change 
1997 to 2000 to 
1997 2000 2001 2001 2001 
% %-point 
R1 — Only those unemployed one year 
(52 weeks) or more WZ 0.7 0.6 -0.8 -0.1 
R2 — Only those unemployed 3 months 
(12 weeks) or more 3.8 23 252 -1.6 -0.1 
R3 — Made comparable to the U.S. definition 8.4 6.1 6.4 -2.0 0.3 
R4 — Official rate 9.1 6.8 7.2 -1.9 0.4 
R5 — R4 plus discouraged searchers 9:7 Wad 7.4 =2.3 0.3 
R6 — R4 plus those waiting for recall or replies 
and long-term future starts 9.8 7.5 7.8 -2.0 0.3 
R7 — A measure of both unemployment and 
underemployment (involuntary part-time) 
expressed in full-time equivalents for recall, 
replies and long-term future starts 12.3 9.1 9.4 -2.9 0.3 
R8 — R4 plus discouraged searchers, those waiting for 
recall or replies, long-term future starts and the 
underused portion of involuntary part-timers 13.2 9.9 10.2 -3.0 0.3 


eee 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


These charts and tables are part of The labour market: Year-end review, in this issue. 
For more information, contact Geoff Bowlby, Labour Statistics Division, at (613) 
951-3325 or bowlgeo @statcan.ca. 
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Some of the topics in upcoming issues 
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M@ Barriers to training 


What are the most important barriers to job-related training? Do some groups experience particular 
obstacles? Has access to job-related training improved over time? These questions are addressed via the 
1998 and 1994 Adult Education and Training Surveys. 


@ The ICT sector in 2001 


Information and communication technology industries have become increasingly important to the economy. 
This article examines developments in 2001. 


@ Employment and retirement after 50 


The decision to retire depends on many factors, which vary with time and circumstance. This report examines 
job changes within cohorts of older workers over a 20-year period. 


@ Working after 65 
Many workers continue to work long after their 65" birthday. Are some industries or occupations more 


likely to retain older workers? 


@ Duration of multiple jobholding 

About 5% of workers hold two or more jobs at the same time. Is this a temporary situation or a longer- 
term career decision? 

m@ Adjusting incomes for family size and characteristics 

While two cannot live as cheaply as one, they can certainly economize on some things. To compare the 


economic well-being of families, their incomes must be adjusted to reflect these economies of scale. 


m@ Pension coverage of immigrants 


How well do new arrivals integrate into the labour market? The extent to which they are covered by 
employer-sponsored pension plans provides some answers. 
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Between 1997 and 2000, the rate of growth in the information and 
communication technology (ICT) sector was much greater than that 
of the economy as a whole. However, as demand for ICT products 
dropped in 2001, a number of large corporations announced massive 
layofts and halted the hiring of new staff. The full degree of the 
employment decline cannot be measured using the two main Statistics 
Canada employment surveys: the Labour Force Survey and the 
Survey of Employment, Payroll and Hours. However, it is possible 
to measure employment in the closely related computer and 
telecommunications (CT) sector. This article introduces this new 
sectot—a grouping of industries for which Statistics Canada has 
more data than it does for the standard ICT sector—and documents 
the decline in CT employment and hours worked. 


Duration of multiple jobholding 
Katherine Marshall 


Multiple jobholders are a relatively small but important element of 
the labour market. Knowing the number of secondary jobs held by 
workers is necessary to calculate the total number of jobs in the 
economy. With the relatively recent availability of longitudinal data, 
another facet of multiple jobholding can now be examined—the 
length of time people work at more than one job. This information 
provides insight into the stability and dynamics of multiple jobholding. 


Barriers to job-related training 


Deborah Sussman 


This article examines barriers to job-related training, the groups that 
experience these obstacles and whether access to training has 
improved over time. 
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33 Seniors at work 


Doreen Duchesne 


This article focuses on the occupations of seniors who continue to 
work beyond 65. A number of demographic and other job 
characteristics are also examined including age, sex, education, self- 
employment versus paid work, full-time versus part-time 
employment, and province or territory of residence. 


45 Fact-sheet on retirement 


The latest facts and figures on this phase of life. 
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From the Managing Editor 
ASS SE TORS EPS ENTE 


In Memoriam 


Professor Noah M. Meltz, Chair of the Advisory Committee 
on Labour Statistics 


The field of labour statistics in Canada lost one of its 
most committed and articulate supporters on January 
29, 2002 when Noah Meltz died after an extended 
illness. 


Professor Meltz was an accomplished scholar, and an 
advisor on human resource policy to the Ontario 
government and to several federal government 
departments and agencies. He also advised the Israeli 
government on its entire labour statistics program. 


At the time of his death, Professor Meltz was the chair 
of Statistics Canada’s Advisory Committee on Labour 
Statistics-a position he had held for 14 years. For a 
number of years before this, he had been a member 
of the committee. 


As a believer in information democracy, Professor 
Meltz was a strong proponent of the creation of 
Perspectives, which has made labour statistics more 
accessible, both to its readership, and indirectly 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for publica- 
tion, communications should be factual and analytical. 
We encourage readers to inform us about their current 
research projects, new publications, data sources, and 
upcoming events relating to labour and income. 
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through the news media. He frequently urged the 
Advisory Committee to remain involved in the 
content and development of Perspectives, and never let 
an opportunity slip in any of his many roles to 
ptomote the publication. 


As a teacher, he taught the importance of thoroughly 
understanding data, as well as knowing and applying 
their strengths and limitations. He was especially 
supportive of Perspectives articles that led by example in 
these practices. 


Some articles in Perspectives have proven to be of 
lasting value and continue to be cited long after their 
publication. Similarly, Noah Meltz’s influence on 
Perspectives will continue to be felt for many years to 
come. 


Henry Pold 
Managing Editor 
E-mail: henry.pold@statcan.ca 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to Managing Editor, 
Perspectives on Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean Talon 
Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6. Fax (613) 
951-5113; e-mail: perspectives@statcan.ca. 
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Tn this issue 
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M@ High-tech boom and bust... p.9 


Following very strong growth of 49% between 
1996 and 2000, computer and telecommunications 
(CT) employment tumbled from its peak in March 
2001. By the last quarter of the year, 608,000 
people were employed in CT, down 5% from a 
year earlier. Had it not been for a large drop in 
CT manufacturing employment (-23%), CT 
employment would have managed to show a small 
increase over 2001. 


While CT employment fell 35,000 in 2001, the 
non-CT sectors of the economy registered a net 
gain of 101,000 jobs from the last quarter of 2000 
to the same quarter a year later. Thus, even though 
the CT sector accounted for only a small 
proportion of total employment (4%), it wiped 
out over a third of the net gains registered by 
other sectors of the economy. 


The high-tech layoffs and hiring freezes hit some 
communities more than others in 2001. Of the 
four centres with the most CT employment 
(Toronto, Montréal, Ottawa-Gatineau and 
Vancouver), Ottawa-Gatineau was the most 
affected—down 15% in the fourth quarter from 
a year earlier, much more than Toronto (-9%), 
Vancouver (-6%), or Montréal (-1%). 


Women were most affected by the high-tech woes 
in 2001. For them, the decline in CT employment 
(-20,000) was much greater than that for men 
(-14,000), even though almost two-thirds of all 
CT workers were men. 


During the 1997 to 2000 period, employers raced 
to hire highly qualified CT professionals, doubling 
the number of university-educated workers. While 
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the highly educated reaped the benefits of the high- 
tech boom, they also suffered more than those 
with less formal education during the bust of 2001. 


@ Duration of multiple 


jobholding soupevt? 


M@ Between 1993 and 1999, approximately 1 in 10 


employed persons held two or more jobs at the 
same time (for a period of at least 15 days) at 
least once during the course of a year. 


Of the 1.3 million multiple jobholders in 1996, 
40% ended this work arrangement within 6 months, 
17% between 7 and 12 months, 32% between 13 
and 48 months, while 12% continued past four 
years. The median duration of ended multiple 
jobholding spells was 8 months. 


Short- (6 months or less) and long-term (three 
years of more) multiple jobholders differed 
considerably. Long-term were older (40 versus 
27), mote likely to be married (75% versus 46%), 
mote likely to be self-employed in at least one of 
their jobs (62% versus 23%), and less likely to be 
attending school. 


Although long-term multiple jobholders had the 
highest annual earnings of all other groups (including 
single jobholders), they also had the longest work 
schedule—48 hours per week compared with 
38 hours for single jobholders, and 31 hours for 
short-term multiple jobholders. On an hourly basis, 
average earnings were highest for single jobholders 
($13.10), second highest for long-term multiple 
jobholders ($11.45), and lowest for short-term 
multiple jobholders ($7.20). 
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Highlights 


@ Barriers to job-related 
training p25 


@ Not everyone who wants or needs job-related 
training has access to it. In 1997, 1.5 million people 
(or 7% of Canadians aged 17 and over, excluding 
full-time students) reported not taking some needed 
job-related training. 


HM People between the ages of 35 and 44, those with 
preschool children, and university graduates had 
above average rates of unmet job-related training 
needs, as did full-time workers, and workers in 
service-producing industries—particularly public 
administration; finance, insurance and real estate; 
and education, health and welfare. Above average 
rates were also found in professional and 
managerial occupations—particularly natural 
sciences, engineering and mathematics. 


@ Being too busy at work was the barrier cited most 
often by those who faced barriers to job-related 
training in 1997 (42%), followed closely by expense 
(40%). 


@ Being too busy at work was particularly important 
for people aged 35 to 54; university graduates; 
and people working in the finance, insurance and 
real estate industries; in agriculture and other primary 
industries; and in trade. Those in primary 
occupations, and in professional and managerial 
occupations, especially managers and 
administrators, also reported this barrier more 
frequently. 


M Expense was relatively significant for women; 
people under 35; those employed in business, 
commercial and personal service industries; as well 
as those in service, and medicine and health 
occupations. 


@ Lack of child care and other family responsibilities 
presented a problem for almost one in five people 
who faced barriers to job-related training. These 
barriers were particularly significant for people aged 
25 to 44 and women—the groups most often 
responsible for these tasks. 
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M@ Seniors at work pegs 


Over one-quarter million (255,200) Canadians aged 
65 and over reported being employed the week 
before the 1996 Census. Although most working 
seniors were aged 65 to 69 (59%), a substantial 
proportion were 70 to 74 (25%), or 75 and over 
(16%). 


Over two-thirds of employed seniors were men, 
even though women accounted for the majority 
(57%) of the population this age. This may reflect 
the much lower labour force participation of these 
women when they were younger and social 
expectations were different. As the baby boom 
generation continues to age, it is likely that the 
participation rate of women aged 65 and over 
will move closer to that of men. 


Highly educated Canadians are much more likely 
than those with less schooling to continue working 
beyond the expected age of retirement. In 1996, 1 
in 5 seniors with a university degree was employed, 
compared with less than 1 in 20 seniors with an 
elementary school education only. 


Working seniors were almost four times more 
likely to be self-employed than younger workers. 
In 1996, 46% of employed persons 65 and over 
(118,400) were self-employed, compared with only 
13% of workers aged 15 to 64. Most self- 
employed seniors (57%) were working owners of 
unincorporated businesses without paid help. 


Half of the senior workforce could be found in 
one of 20 occupations. Farmers and farm 
managers, combined with general farm workers, 
accounted for 21% of all senior workers. Retail 
salespersons and managers, sales representatives in 
wholesale trade (non-technical), and real estate 
agents made up an additional 9%. 


Some occupations are notable for having very high 
concentrations of seniors. For example, 21% of 
judges were aged 65 and over, as were 12% of 
legislators. Seniors were also very visible in farming 
and farm management occupations (20% of the 
workforce aged 15 and over), hunting and trapping 
(18%), and religious occupations (12%). 
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M@ At the national level, 7.8% of all seniors had jobs. Annual Demographic Statistics, 2001 
The employment rate of Canadians aged 65 and 


over varied widely by province. For example, be COLE Tear egevrnee All F-arnes 


15.8% of seniors living in Saskatchewan were A Stanstical Profile of Persons Working in Justice-related 
employed, reflecting the importance of agriculture Professions in Canada, 1996 


in this province. In contrast, only 2.4% of seniors - omnes ; 
in Newfoundland and Labrador had a job, which Labour Vor Historical Revie on CD-ROM, 2001 
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High-tech boom and bust 


Geoff Bowlby and Stéphanie Langlois 


VER THE LAST FEW years, the 

information and communi- 

cation technology (ICT) sec- 
tor has become increasingly impor- 
tant. In early 1997, the sector 
contributed $33.8 billion to the 
domestic economy, but by Decem- 
ber 2000 this amount had increased 
a whopping 84% to a peak of 
$62.3 billion. The rate of growth 
during these four years was much 
greater than that of the economy 
as a whole (Chart A). As a result, 
by the end of 2000, the ICT sector 
made up 7% of all economic 


activity in the country, up sharply 
from 4% four years earlier. 


However, the value of the ICT sec- 
tor plummeted over most of 2001, 
entirely on the manufacturing side. 
(ICT services continued to rise in 
2001, albeit at a reduced pace from 
the previous year.) By October, 
ICT gross domestic product was 
at $58.0 billion, a drop of 7%. In 
the last two months of the year, this 
figure edged up, ending the year at 
$58.8 billion, still down 6% for the 
year (Chart B). 


Ls LE TS ETE] 
Chart A: The ICT sector has become increasingly important 


to the economy. 
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951-3325 or geoff-bowlby@statcan.ca. Stéphanie Langlois is with Small Business 
and Special Surveys Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-6862 or 
stephanie. langlois(@statcan.ca. 


With less demand for their prod- 
ucts, a number of large corpora- 
tions in the ICT sector announced 
massive layoffs in 2001 and halted 
the hiring of new staff. As a result, 
employment in this sector declined 
dramatically. 


The full extent of the decline can- 
not be measured using the two 
main Statistics Canada employ- 
ment surveys: the Labour Force 
Survey (LFS) and the Survey of 
Employment, Payroll and Hours 
(SEPH). Each survey has a key 
weakness: the LFS cannot produce 
sufficiently detailed industry data, 
and SEPH excludes the self-em- 
ployed—who make up about 1 in 
10 ICT workers. However, it is 
possible to measure employment in 
the closely related computer and 
telecommunications (CT) sector. 
The CT sector is probably the core 
of what many Canadians consider 
the ‘high-tech’ sector. It includes the 
manufacture of computers, com- 
munication equipment, and semi- 
conductors. It also includes 
companies that design and maintain 
computer systems, as well as 
telecommunications firms (see The 


CT sector). 


The goal of this article is two-fold: 
first, to document the size of the 
decline in CT employment and 
houts worked in Canada and 
selected large urban centres 
according to the Labour Force 
Survey. This gives an idea of the 
CT sector’s influence on overall 
employment in 2001. Second, on 
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Chart B: Declines in manufacturing caused a drop in GDP within 
the ICT sector in 2001. 
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a more technical note, the article introduces this new sector—a grouping 
of industries for which Statistics Canada has more data than it does for the 
standard ICT sector. 


A heady period for Canada’s CT sector 


The CT sector employs a lot of people—632,000 on average in 2001. 
These people worked some 23 million hours, accounting for 4.2% of 
employment and 4.6% of total hours worked. The majority of employ- 
ment and hours was found in computer systems design and related serv- 
ices (about 40%) and telecommunications (around 25%). 
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Chart C: CT employment grew faster than overall employment. 
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Job growth was very strong, to say 
therleast) (Chart, Cer nena © 
fourth quarter of 1996 {othe 
fourth quarter of 2000, “CT 
employment increased 211,000 
(49%), and the number of hours 
wotked in this sector grew by 8 
million (51%); > Thesesrateszok 
growth were three to four times 
greater than for the economy as a 
whole—11% for employment and 
15% for the number of hours 
worked. 


But the bubble has burst 


Beginning in January 2001, 
employment growth slowed in a 
number of sectors of the economy. 
The CT sector was particularly hard 
hit (Chart D). From its peak 
in March to a trough in October 
2001, employment tumbled 61,000 
or 9%,.' In communications equip- 
ment manufacturing, employment 


dropped 36% during this period. 


Even though CT employment 
picked up somewhat in Novem- 
ber, in the fourth quarter of 2001 it 
was still far less than a year earlier— 
down 5% to 608,000 (Table 1). 
Had it not been for a large drop in 
CT manufacturing employment 
(-23%), CT employment would 
have managed to show a small 
increase over 2001. 


The boom and bust nature of the 
CT sector is not unique to the cur- 
rent economic slowdown. During 
the 1990-92 recession, the labour 
market contracted more sharply in 
the CT sector than in the economy 
as a whole. It appears that during 
economic expansion, employment, 
and hours worked in the CT sec- 
tor increase more rapidly than in 
the total economy; conversely, dur- 
ing economic slowdown, they 
decrease more rapidly. 
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Chart D: CT employment tumbled after peaking in the first quarter more pronounced 


f 2001. 
oe While CT employment fell 35,000 
or 5.4%, the non-CT sectors of the 


000 economy registered a net gain of 
675 101,000 jobs (0.7%) from the last 


quarter of 2000 to the same quar- 
ter a year later. Thus, even though 
600 | the CT sector accounted for only a 
small proportion of total employ- 
ment, it wiped out over a third of 
the net employment gains regis- 
525 | tered by other sectors. 
The CT sector also saw its net 
number of hours worked decline 


450 Pj __{__j__j__j pp pp pp by about 2.1 million (-8.6%) 
er On IVE PONV. IIE We Sa VO eth iV between the last quartets of 2000 

1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 and 2001. The non-CT parts of 

the economy saw a net loss of 12.9 

Source: Labour Force Survey million hours (-2.6%), leaving the 


Table 1: Employment in the CT sector 


Fourth quarter average 


1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
ee ee sn ce 
000 
Employment 
CT manufacturing 108.7 13519 1th) 149.0 168.7 129.4 
CT services 322.5 375.8 429.2 438.9 473.4 478.1 
CT total 431.2 Sid ass 542.4 587.9 642.1 607.5 
Total economy 13,463.3 13,903.3 14,278.1 14,667.5 15,006.8 15,073.6 
CT share (%) 3) 2 Shall 3.8 4.0 4.3 4.0 
Change from previous fourth quarter % 
CT manufacturing 10.9 24.6 -16.4 Seo 13.2 -23.3 
CT services 4.5 16.5 14.2 AS 7.9 Heo) 
CT total 6.1 18.6 6.1 8.4 9.2 -5.4 
Total economy 0.7 She. PX PAST Dao 0.4 
Hours worked ‘000 
CT manufacturing 4,135.3 5,174.3 4,334.7 5,726.1 6,375.4 4,693.5 
CT services 141 TTATRte) 13,826.9 15,470.4 16,182.9 17,633.6 17,239.9 
CT total 15,913+1 19,001.2 19,805.1 21,909.0 24,009.0 21,9333 
Total economy 452,940.1 471,504.3 482,266.2 498,463.2 518,922.0 503,914.0 
CT share (%) ye, 4.0 4.1 4.4 4.6 4.4 
Change from previous fourth quarter % 
CT manufacturing 7.9 Zon -16.2 32a hayes} -26.4 
CT services 4.8 17.4 11.9 4.6 9.0 -2.2 
CT total 5:6 19.4 4.2 10.6 9.6 -8.6 
Total economy 0.0 4.1 Zed 3.4 4.1 -2.9 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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total hours lost in the economy at 
15 million or 2.9%. Even though 
less than 5% of all hours worked in 
the economy are in the CT sector, 
it was responsible for 14% of the 
decline in hours worked in 2001. 


Workers affected by the drop 
in CT employment 


Class of worker 

During the CT boom of 1997 to 
2000, employee growth (52%) was 
stronger’ than“jthat- ot sselt 
employment (28%). However, in 
2001, the entire drop occurred 
among employees (down 42,000 or 
7%). In fact, the number of self- 
employed CT workers rose (up 
7,000 or 10%), driving their share 
from 12% in the last quarter of 
2000 to 14% a year later. Almost 
all self-employment was in serv- 
ices—a rate of 17% in the last quar- 
ter of 2001, compared with only 
2% in manufacturing (Table 2). 


Despite the increase in 2001, the 
number of self-employed in the last 
quarter of 2001, at 82,000, was still 
9% below the peak in the second 
quarter of 1999. In the first half of 
1999. self-employment gurose 


Chart E: Over the last five years, CT employment growth has 


been stronger for men. 
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considerably, probably the result of 
firms engaging contract workers 
to correct Y2K problems. 


Men versus women 

In the last quarter of 2001, almost 
two-thirds of all CT workers 
were men, much higher than 
the proportion outside the CT 
sector (53%). Even so, in 2001 the 


Table 2: CT manufacturing and services employment 


Manufacturing 


Change 

from 

Fourth fourth 

quarter quarter 

2001 1996 

Total 129.4 20.7 
Employees 126.4 20.1 
Self-employed 3.0 0.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Services 
Change Change Change 
from from from 
fourth Fourth fourth fourth 
quarter quarter quarter quarter 
2000 2001 1996 2000 

000 

-39.3 478.1 115575 4.6 
-40.3 399.1 13255 -1.7 
To) 79.0 PBA 6.3 
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CT employment decline affected 
women (-20,000) more than men 
(-14,000) (Chart EB). 


Level of education 

As one might expect, CT workers 
have more formal education than 
people working outside the sector. 
For example, at the end of 2001, 
about 36% of CT workers had 
a university degree, well above 
the 19% rate for other workers. 
During the 1997-2000 period, 
employers raced to hire highly quali- 
fied CT professionals, doubling the 
number of university-educated 
workers. However, in 2001, half 
the job losses in the CT sector were 
among workers with a university 


degree (Table 3). 


Communities affected 


The Labour Force Survey can also 
provide data on regional labour 
matkets (although usually, the 
smaller the area studied, the smaller 
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Before determining trends in employment in the compu- 
ter and telecommunications (CT) sector, it is important 
to define this industry grouping. CT is a sub-sector of 
the information and communication technology (ICT) sector 
and needs to be understood in this context. 


The Science, Innovation and Electronic Information Divi- 
sion at Statistics Canada along with Industry Canada have 
developed a definition for the ICT sector for each of the 
industry classification systems used at Statistics Canada: 
the Standard Industry Classification (SIC) for 1980 (four- 
digit level) and the North American Industry Classifica- 
tion System (NAICS) for 1997 (five-digit level) (April, 
1999). This work was based on a similar exercise con- 
ducted by the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) in developing their own classifica- 
tion system (International Standard Industry Classifica- 
tion) (OECD, 2000). In general, the ICT sector is defined 
as the combination of manufacturing and service indus- 
tries that electronically capture, transmit and display data 
and information (Statistics Canada, 2001). 


However, many Statistics Canada surveys do not use the 
detail needed to define the ICT sector. In the case of the 
Labour Force Survey, industries are classified at the four- 
digit NAICS level. 


One approach to measuring employment in the ICT sector 
using the LFS is to sum employment in all four-digit NAICS 
industries that include at least one five-digit NAICS ICT 
industry. Doing so includes many non-ICT industries. 
This would not be a problem if the industries were very 
small, but detailed industry data from the Survey of 
Employment, Payroll and Hours (SEPH) show that this 
approach leads to an unacceptable over-estimation of ICT 
employment. The same finding would likely be true of any 
Statistics Canada survey limited by the detail of its industry 
coding. 


The conclusion, therefore, is that surveys that produce 
industry data only at the four-digit level cannot produce 
estimates for the ICT sector. They can, however, pro- 
duce estimates for a core group of ICT industries termed 


computer and telecommunications (CT). The CT sector 
can be seen as a sub-sector or ‘core’ component of ICT. 
In fact, according to SEPH, an estimated 88% of ICT 
employees work in the CT sub-sector—a percentage that 
has remained relatively unchanged since 1995. 


The CT sector comprises 12 NAICS industries: 


Manufacturing 
Commercial and service industry machinery (NAICS 3333) 


Computer and peripheral equipment (3341) 
Communications equipment (3342) 

Audio and video equipment (3343) 

Semiconductor and other electronic components (3344) 


Navigational, measuring, medical and control instruments 
(3345) 


Services 
e Computer and communications equipment and supplies 
wholesaler-distributors (4173) 


Software publishers (5112) 

Telecommunications (5133) 

Data processing (5142) 

Computer systems design and related services (5415) 


Electronic and precision equipment repair and maintenance 
(8112). 


Not included in CT, but included in ICT, are the following: 


e Communication and energy wire and cable manufacturing 
(33592) 


e Office and store machinery and equipment wholesaler- 
distributors (41791) 


e Cable and other program distribution (51322) 

e Office machinery and equipment rental and leasing (53242) 
Other information services (51419) 

The only NAICS industry included in CT that is not 


included in ICT is Other communications equipment manu- 
facturing (33429). 


Table 3: CT employment, by education 


Fourth Change Fourth Change 
quarter from fourth quarter from fourth 
2000 quarter 1996 2001 quarter 2000 
000 000 % 000 000 % 
Total 642.1 210.9 48.9 607.5 -34.6 -5.4 
High school or less 125.4 23.6 2322 2322 -2.2 -1.8 
Some postsecondary 61.5 Ags 23.8 BY}. -6.4 -10.4 
Postsecondary, 
non-university 216.6 57.4 36.1 207.9 -8.7 -4.0 
University degree 238.7 118.0 97.8 22S -17.3 -7.3 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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the sample size). Computer and 
telecommunications employment 
tends to be concentrated in large 
Urbane centres® 1m fact, about 
two-thirds of all CT workers are 
employed in Toronto, Montréal, 
Vancouver, and Ottawa-Gatineau— 
much higher than the share of total 
employment in these centres (39%). 


Although similar in many regards, 
the CT workforces in these four 
key centres have some different 
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Chart F: In each of the four urban centres, CT manufacturing 


employment fell sharply in 2001. 
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characteristics. For example, 
Toronto has a relatively large com- 
puter and peripheral equipment 
manufacturing component, while 
Montréal and Ottawa-Gatineau are 
more specialized in communica- 
tions equipment manufacturing. 
A relatively large proportion of 
Montréal’s workforce is also 
employed in semiconductor manu- 
facturing. Vancouver, meanwhile, 
tends to lean toward the services 
side with its important telecommu- 
nications and computer systems 
design industries. 


With different CT sector compo- 
sition as well as different economic 
conditions in the four centres, 
different CT employment trends 
in 2001 might also have been 
expected—but what did happen? 


During the 1997-2000 boom, CT 
employment in the four centres 
rose 64%—remarkable growth for 
a four-year period. However, in 
2001, conditions took a dramatic 
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turn for the worse (Chart F). In 
the fourth quarter, CT employment 
in Ottawa-Gatineau was down 
10,000 (-15%) from a year earlier 
(Table 4). While not the only area 
of weakness, the communications 
equipment industry laid off numer- 
ous workers. Toronto had 17,000 
fewer workers at the end of the 
year (-9%), while in Vancouver 
employment dropped 4,000 (-6%). 
In Montréal, the drop was less dra- 
matic as gains in employment in CT 


services largely offset declines in 
manufacturing. At the end of 
2001, CT employment in Montréal 
was down 1,000 (-1%). 


In Montréal and Ottawa-Gatineau, 
CT employment peaked sooner in 
the year, and also noted a recovery 
in the last quarter. In Montréal, the 
peak of 106,000 occurred in 
December 2000. By September, 
that number had dropped to 
91,000 (-15%) but rose consider- 
ably in the last quarter. Ottawa- 
Gatineau reached its peak in March 
2001 (69,000), and bottomed out 
in September (51,000 or -26% 
from the peak), recovering some- 
what in the last quarter. 


In both Toronto and Vancouver, 
CT employment peaked in the 
middle of 2001. In Toronto, the 
peak was attained in July, when 
there were 204,000 CT workers, 
a figure that dropped to 169,000 
(-17% from the peak) at the end 
of the year. In Vancouver, CT 
employment hit 64,000 in August 
but slid to 58,000 by December 
(-8% from the peak). Unlike in 
Montréal and Ottawa-Gatineau, 
CT employment in Toronto and 
Vancouver showed no increase in 
the last quarter of 2001. 


Table 4: CT employment in major urban centres 


Fourth Change Fourth Change 
quarter from fourth quarter from fourth 
2000 quarter 1996 2001 quarter 2000 
000 000 % 000 000 % 
Toronto 186.2 80.0 (On 169.1 -17.1 -9.2 
Montréal 106.3 S2tO 44.6 105.4 -0.9 -0.8 
Ottawa-Gatineau 67.5 28.4 72.6 Silez =i Once ORS 
Vancouver 62.1 23.9 62.6 58.3 -3.8 -6.1 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Summary 


Gross domestic product in the information and com- 
munication technology (ICT) sector declined rather 
dramatically at the end of 2001, especially in the manu- 
facturing component. This led to layoffs and hiring 
freezes in ICT companies. While the full scale of the 
ICT decline is not directly measurable, total employ- 
ment can be estimated in a core sub-sector of ICT: 
computer and telecommunications. This sub-sector 
experienced amazing job growth during the 1997-2000 
period. However, CT employment fell dramatically 
in 2001, especially in its manufacturing industries. 
Some types of workers, such as women, employees, 
and university graduates, were more affected by this 
decline. Similarly, areas such as Ottawa-Gatineau and 
Toronto were hit harder by high-tech woes than most 
other urban areas in Canada. 
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H& Note 


1 Although not seasonally adjusted, these CT data show 
little if any seasonal pattern. In other words, seasonally 
adjusting the overall CT employment series has little effect. 
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Duration of multiple 


jobholding 


Katherine Marshall 


ULTIPLE JOBHOLDERS are a relatively small 

but important element of the labour market. 

Knowing the number of secondary jobs held 
by workers is necessary to calculate the total number 
of jobs in the economy. Using cross-sectional data, 
various aspects of multiple jobholding or ‘moonlight- 
ing’ have been previously studied in Perspectives 
(Sussman, 1998; Pold, 1995; Cohen, 1994; Webber, 
198): 


With the relatively recent availability of longitudinal 
data, another facet of multiple jobholding can now be 
examined—the length of time people work at more 
than one job. This information can give insight into 
the stability and dynamics of multiple jobholding. Do 
people work at more than one job for years or only 
briefly? If multiple jobholding is generally a stable 
long-term activity, then the incidence rate, as well as 
the work schedule and income of multiple jobholders, 
would remain relatively constant. Conversely, if mul- 
tiple jobholding is mainly a short-term activity, then 
the turnover rate of secondary jobs would be high, 
and the yearly incidence rate of multiple jobholding in 
the population would also be higher. 


This article looks at the duration of multiple jobholding 
and the characteristics of short-, medium-, and long- 
term multiple jobholders, beginning with a look at 
monthly and annual incidence rates of multiple 
jobholding over time (see Data sources and definitions). 


One in 10 workers hold multiple jobs each year 


During the Labour Force Survey (LFS) reference 
period,’ roughly 5% of workers held more than one 
job in 2001, a rate that did not change much over 
15 years (Chart A). 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-6890 
or katherine.marshall@statcan.ca. 
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Chart A: The one-year multiple jobholding rate* 
was double that of one week ... 
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Duration of multiple jobholding 


However, since the LFS sample 
changes each month, it is not pos- 
sible to determine if multiple 
jobholders are the same people 
from month to month. 


On the other hand, the Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics 
(SLID) collects monthly labour 
market information from the same 
respondents for six years (longitu- 
dinal data), thereby allowing labour 
market activity changes for indi- 
viduals to be examined. Therefore, 
SLID permits the calculation of 
not only a monthly, but also an an- 
nual multiple jobholding rate—that 
is, the incidence of having at least 
one multiple jobholding experience 
over the course of a year. With 
SLID, persons are considered to be 
multiple jobholders in any month 
that they held more than one job 
concurrently; the spell must have 
lasted at least 15 consecutive days, 
and only part of the total period 
need fall in that month. (Slight dif- 
ferences in multiple jobholding 
definitions between SLID and LFS 
may account for some of the 
monthly rate variation—6% versus 
5%, respectively.”) When the SLID 
reference period is extended to one 
year, approximately 10% of those 
employed experienced multiple 
jobholding for at least 15 days or 


more, at least once during a year 
between 1993 and 1999 (see Data 
sources and definitions). 


Both multiple jobholding rates 
show that women are more likely 
to be multiple jobholders than men. 
For example, annual average 1999 
LFS data show that 4.4% of 
employed men held down more 
than one job, compared with 5.6% 
of women. In the same year, SLID 
estimated that 7.3% of men expe- 
rienced at least one episode of 
multiple jobholding, compared 
with 10.1% of women. However, 
women also have much higher 
involuntary and voluntary part-time 
employment rates*> than men 
(Marshall, 2001); this difference is 
likely linked to their higher multi- 
ple jobholding rates. For involun- 
tary part-time workers, a second 
job helps increase total work hours, 
whereas for voluntary part-time 
workers, two part-time jobs may 
offer a more flexible work arrange- 
ment than one full-time job. 


On average, multiple 
jobholding lasts eight months 


Since in any given month approxi- 
mately 6% of the employed are 
multiple jobholders compared 
with 10% over the course of a year, 


Table 1: Multiple jobholding in 1996 


Multiple jobholders 

A New in the month 

B Last month, but not this month 
C From previous month 

D Total in the month 


Multiple jobholding 
Rate: D/employed 
Changed MJH status in month: 


782 


workers must be moving into and 
out of this work arrangement. 
SLID data for 1996 show that 
multiple jobholding peaked in July 
and August (6.4%) and dropped to 
6.1% in September (Table 1). The 
40,000 net drop between August 
and September resulted from 
91,000 workers beginning this 
work arrangement in September 
and 131,000 stopping after August. 
The multiple jobholding exit and 
entry population in the two months 
accounted for 1.5% of employ- 
ment. The surge in multiple 
jobholders in the summer months 
is likely a reflection of the annual 
employment increase during this 
time (increasing the opportunity to 
multiple jobhold), as well as an 
increased student population look- 
ing for short-term employment. 


The considerable month-to-month 
turnover indicates that multiple 
jobholding is not a long-term 
activity for many. In fact, the 
median duration of the first spell 
for all multiple jobholders in 1996 
was eight months (Table 2). 
Furthermore, almost 6 in 10 held 
multiple jobs for a year or less— 
40% for 1 to 6 months, and 17% 
for 7 to 12 months. Another 
15% ended somewhere between 
13 months and two years. The rate 


Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov Dec 
Se re ee 
000 

41 47 53 99 92 93 55 91 58 43 50 

-25 -22 -44 -36 -36 -75 507% =134 -66 -54 -54 

782 798 822 830 893 949 967 972 932 924 913 

798 822 830 893 949 967 972 932 924 913 910 

% 
eZ 5.4 S10 5.9 6.2 6.4 6.4 Omit Gu 6.0 6.0 
0.4 0.5 0.6 0.9 0.8 4 0.7 eo 0.8 0.6 0.7 


(A+ |B])/employed 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
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Chart B: Six in ten 1996 multiple jobholders ended their first spell 


within a year. 
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Duration of multiple jobholding 


The large age difference between 
the two groups suggests different 
reasons for pursuing the activity. 
Unpublished data from the 1995 
Survey of Work Arrangements and 
similar 1997 U.S. data confirm this 


90Ni= 


4 years 


supposition. Younger workers 


80 
70 
60 


(under 35) were the most likely to 
state either household expenses or 
debts as the main reason for hold- 
ing more than one job, whereas 
older workers (45 and over) were 
most likely to answer that they en- 
joyed the work on the second job 
(Martel, 2000). Money problems, 
such as debt, suggest a temporary 
situation that might be resolved 


Months since multiple jobholding began 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 


fell off considerably after two years (Chart B). Nevertheless, 1 in 10 mul- 
tiple jobholders in 1996 had worked at more than one job for more than 
four years—making this work arrangement a way of life. 


Longitudinal data can also provide information about subsequent multiple 
jobholding—an activity which turns out to be quite prevalent. Of the 


with a second job. Enjoyment of 
the work arrangement, on the other 
hand, is likely a key influence in ex- 
tending the duration of the activity. 


Being older, long-term multiple 
jobholders also tended to be more 
settled—75% were married and 
54% had dependent children at 
home. Only 46% of short-term 
multiple jobholders and 67% of 
single jobholders were married. 


1.1 million (88%) multiple jobholders in 1996 who stopped within the 


four-year period, almost one-third (31%) resumed at 
least once before 1999 (Table 2). The median length 
of time before starting a second spell was nine months. 


Multiple jobholders tend to be younger 
and better educated 


A number of demographic and other differences are 
evident between those with one job and those with 
two ot more. However, some striking differences 
exist within the multiple jobholding community as 
well—particularly between those who juggle multiple 
jobs for six months or less (short-term), and those 
who do so for three years or more (long-term). 


In 1996, the median age among single job workers was 
38, compared with 33 among multiple jobholders 
(Table 3). However, when all multiple jobholders were 
followed over the next four years, those who turned 
out to be short-term multiple jobholders had the 
youngest median age (27), and long-term the oldest (40). 
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Table 2: Duration of first multiple jobholding 


spell 
Multiple 
jobholders Started a 
in 1996 second spell 
% % 
Total 1,289,220 100 352,890 31* 
6 months or less 72 PN 40 181,800 35 
7 to 12 months 217,010 17 73,300 34 
13 to 24 months 191,880 15 77,770. 44 
25 to 48 months 214,340 17 F F 
49 months or more 153,780 12 0) 
Median length of 
completed spell 8 months 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
* The denominator consists of completed spells only (excludes 
49 months or more group). 
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Table 3: Personal characteristics of multiple jobholders, 1996 


Months of multiple jobholding 


Total Single 6 or 7 to 36 or 
employed job Total less 35 more 
ye is, 2 See ee eee ee 
‘000 
Both sexes 14,051 12,762 1,289 512 479 298 
% 
Men 54 55 50 51 45 58 
Women 46 45 50 49 55 42 
Years 
Median age 38 38 SS 27 34 40 
% 
Marital status 
Married or common-law 66 67 58 46 60 16S 
Not married 34 35 42 54 40 25 
Children at home 
Children under 16 42 43 41 62 43 54 
No children under 16 58 y/ 59 68 57 46 
Education 
High school or less* 52 53 46 BN) 41 36 
Postsecondary certificate, 
diploma or degree 48 47 54 45 58 64 
Student status 
Part- or full-time 18 A\7/ 26 40 23 F 
Not a student 82 83 74 60 77 94 
Region 
Atlantic 100 92 8 
100 50 31 19 
Quebec 100 94 6 
100 48 35 17 
Ontario 100 92 8 
100 39 39 22, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan 100 85 15 
100 38 35 Pale 
Alberta 100 85 15 
100 36 39 25 
British Columbia 100 88 12 
100 35 38 27 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 


* 


On average, a higher proportion of 
multiple jobholders (54%) had a 
post-secondary certificate, diploma 
or university degree compared 
with non-multiple jobholders 
(47%). However, considerable dif- 
ferences were again seen by type of 
multiple jobholder. Some 45% of 
short-term multiple jobholders had 


May include some postsecondary education that was not completed. 


completed some form of post- 
secondary schooling compared 
with 64% of long-term ones. The 
higher education levels among 
long-term multiple jobholders may 
in part reflect their higher average 
age—being older they have had 
mote chance to complete all their 
schooling. Indeed, some 40% of 


short-term multiple jobholders 
were attending school in 1996, 
either part or full time, compared 
with a very low percentage of 
long-term ones. However, long- 
term multiple jobholders were also 
more likely to work in jobs nor- 
mally requiring postsecondary 
schooling (Table 4). 


Finally, multiple jobholding rates 
and durations also varied by prov- 
ince. High rates occurred in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
where 15% of the employed held 
two or more jobs at least once in 
1996. The high rate is not unex- 
pected given that these three prov- 
inces have proportionally high levels 
of employment in agriculture, the 
occupational group with the highest 
multiple jobholding rate. 


About half of multiple jobholders 
in the Atlantic region and Quebec 
were short-term, compared with 
39% or less in the other areas. The 
exceptionally high short-term rate 
in the Atlantic region (50%) may be 
linked to the higher-than-average 
employment levels in the top three 
seasonal industries: fishing and 
trapping, logging and forestry, and 


construction. 


One-third of short-term 
multiple jobholders work 
in sales and service 


Overall, the type of main job held 
by single and multiple jobholders 
was relatively similar. 


However, a slightly different story 
emerges when the occupations of 
main and second jobs held by 
short-, medium- and long-term 
multiple jobholders are examined. 


Those who started and stopped 
multiple jobholding after a short 
time (6 months or less) were much 
mote likely to have a sales and serv- 
ice main or second job (34% and 
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Data sources and definitions 


Duration of multiple jobholding 


SSS SSS Set 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) is 
a longitudinal household survey that began in January 
1993. Every three years some 15,000 households are 
added and surveyed annually for six years, completing two 
detailed questionnaires each year—one on labour market 
activity and another on income. This article focused on 
people who entered the survey in 1996 (Panel 2) and 
responded consecutively for the next four years (1996 to 
1999). Although six years of information are also avail- 
able for the 1993 Panel 1 respondents, some pertinent 
secondary job information, essential for this study, was 
missing. Respondents who were employed when they 
entered SLID in 1993 were asked the start dates of their 
main job only, whereas respondents entering in 1996 were 
asked the start date of all jobs currently held. The start 
date of all jobs was required in order to calculate the 
duration of a multiple jobholding spell. 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is a monthly household 
survey that collects information on labour market activ- 
ity from all persons 15 and over, and includes a question 
on whether a person had more than one job during the 
reference week. 


The 1995 Survey of Work Arrangements, a supplement 
to the November 1995 LFS, asked, among other things, 
why multiple jobholders had chosen to work at more than 
one job. 


For SLID, the multiple jobholder rate is based on the 
number of persons holding more than one job in a given 
month. The total spell of multiple jobholding must last at 


least 15 days, and only part of the total period need fall 
in that month. For the LFS, the rate is based on the number 
of persons who were multiple jobholders at any time 
during the survey reference week. The monthly average 
for multiple jobholding for both SLID and LFS is the 
12-month average from January to December. 


The annual multiple jobholding rate can be calculated 
with SLID data only. It refers to the number of persons 
who were multiple jobholders for at least 15 consecutive 
days during the year, divided by the number of persons 
who were employed some time during the year. 


The duration of multiple jobholding is the length of the 
first multiple jobholding spell identified for all multiple 
jobholders in 1996. Most of the 1996 multiple jobholding 
population (56%) started this work arrangement sometime 
in 1996, and the duration of their multiple jobholding spell 
ran from the 1996 month in which they started to the month 
and year they stopped or the end of the study period 
(December, 1999), whichever came first. The remaining 
44% of the multiple jobholders entered SLID already car- 
rying two or more jobs, and therefore the duration of their 
multiple jobholding spell ran from the month and year they 
began multiple jobholding (sometime prior to 1996), to the 
month and year they stopped, or the end of the study period. 


For short-term multiple jobholders the spell lasted six 
consecutive months or less. For medium-term, the 
duration was 7 to 35 months; and for long-term, 36 months 
or more. 


40% respectively) than were other 
multiple jobholders, especially 
long-term ones (Table 4). In fact, 
only 18% of long-term multiple 
jobholders had a main job and 
29% had a second job in sales and 
service. Since over one-third of all 
sales and service jobs are part-time, 
this field of work is often a source 
of second jobs. On the other hand, 
because these jobs offer relatively 
low average earnings, many in this 
line of work (full- or part-time) 
may be driven to take on another 
job to meet short-term financial 
needs. Other studies have also 
found high multiple jobholding 
rates among occupations with 
flexible schedules and high rates 
of part-time (Sussman, 1998; 
Amirault, 1997). 


Conversely, long-term multiple 
jobholders were more likely to 
have a main or second job in man- 
agement, business, or finance and 
administration (29% and 22%, 
respectively) than were short-term 
(20% and 16%). Another note- 
worthy difference was in farming. 
Of long-term multiple jobholders, 
7% had a main job and 14% had a 
second job in agriculture, com- 
pared with only 4% and 6% of all 
multiple jobholders. 


Indeed, long-term multiple job- 
holders were mote likely to be 
engaged in either higher-level, bet- 
ter-paying jobs (often found in 
business or management) or in self- 
employed jobs such as farming. A 
full 62% of long-term multiple 


jobholders were business owners 
(in either their main or second job), 
compared with only 23% of short- 
term and 41% of medium-term 
multiple jobholders. Obviously, if 
the goal is to take on a second job 
for a limited period of time, self- 
employment is not the answer. 


Long-term multiple jobholders 
earn more, work more 


Hours of work and earnings also 
differ within the multiple jobholding 
population. Short-term multiple 
jobholders put in fewer hours at 
their main job (20) than did 
medium- (30) or long-term (38) 
(Table 4). Long-term multiple 
jobholders had the same median 
hours in their main job as did 
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Table 4: Job characteristics of multiple jobholders, 1996 


ae 


Months of multiple jobholding 


Total Single 6 or Wier XS Of 
employed job Total less 35 | more 
ee ee ee ——————— 
% 
Occupation (main job) 
Management, business, finance 
and administration 27 Zi 24 20 27 29 
Natural and applied science, 
health 9 Ae) 11 8 14 13 
Social science, art, culture, 
recreation 9 i) 12 10 Zz 14 
Sales and service 26 26 29 34 30 18 
Agriculture 3 3 4 F F ie 
Trade, transport, processing 
and other 25 26 20 26 14 19 
Second* job 
Management, business, finance 
and administration 19 16 20 22 
Natural and applied science, health 9 if 10 10 
Social science, art, culture, 
recreation 14 11 16 1S 
Sales and service 36 40 36 29 
Agriculture 6 F F 14 
Trade, transport, processing 
and other aw 24 19 9 
Class of worker 
(main/second* job) 
Both (or only) paid 83 85 61 Tih 59 38 
Paid/self-employed 21 10 22 40 
Self-employed/paid 11 10 13 11 
Both (or only) self-employed Nf 15 6 F 6 11 
Work status (main job) 
Full-time 80 81 68 66 65 aa 
Part-time 20 19 32 34 35 23 
$ 
Median yearly earnings 
(all jobs) 20,960 21,720 14,330 9,770 15,840 29,040 
Median weekly hours Hours 
Main job 38 38 30 20 30 38 
All jobs 38 38 40 Sil 41 48 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 


* 


For multiple jobholders, this refers to the job with the most hours after the main job. 


REALE SAS BE SE 


single jobholders, mainly because 
both groups were likely to be 
working full time (77% and 81%, 
respectively). Only two-thirds of 
short- and medium-term multiple 
jobholders worked full time at their 
main job. The second job for all 
multiple jobholders added roughly 
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10 hours to their workweek, giving 
long-term multiple jobholders the 
longest work schedule at 48 hours 
pet week.* This extra long workweek 
reinforces the notion that many 
long-term multiple jobholders par- 
ticipate in the arrangement because 
they enjoy the work. 


Similar to hours, annual 1996 earn- 
ings increased with the length of 
multiple jobholding—$9,770 for 
short-term, $15,840 for medium- 
term, and $29,040 for long-term 
multiple jobholders. Median earn- 
ings for single jobholders were 
between those of medium and 
long-term multiple jobholders at 
$21,720. Although long-term mul- 
tiple jobholders earned over $7,000 
more pet year than any other 
group, it is important to keep in 
mind their long workweeks. When 
earnings are divided by hours, long- 
term multiple jobholders had only 
the second highest hourly earnings 
rate ($11.45) (Chart C). Although 
single jobholders earned less annu- 
ally than did long-term multiple 
jobholders, they also worked 
considerably fewer hours per 
week. They therefore had the high- 
est average hourly earnings 
($13.10). Short-term multiple 
jobholding is by far the least lucra- 
tive work arrangement, with an 
average hourly rate of only $7.20. 
It is not surprising to find that such 
a pootly paid work arrangement 
ends early, as most in this situation 
ate probably looking for a better- 
paying single (or second) job. 


Summary 


The SLID longitudinal data reveal 
a dynamic alternative work 
arrangement, embarked on for 
varying lengths of time and for 
various reasons. 


Over the 1996-to-1999 study 
period, 10% of the employed had 
at least one episode of multiple 
jobholding during the course of a 
year. Multiple jobholding tended to 
be relatively short-term. Of the 1.3 
million multiple jobholders in 1996, 
88% had stopped by the end of 
1999, and the median duration of 
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Chart C: Long-term multiple jobholders had the 
highest weekly earnings and hours’... 
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... but single jobholders managed the 
best hourly earnings. 


Non Short-term Medium-term Long-term 


Multiple jobholding status 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
* Refers to respondent’s situation in 1996. 


these ended episodes was eight months. But, almost 
one-third of those who stopped multiple jobholding 
resumed within the study period. 


For a small segment of the multiple jobholding popu- 
lation, this arrangement had become part of their life- 
style. One in 10 multiple jobholders in 1996 were 
carrying more than one job for at least four years. 


Long-term (three years or more) multiple jobholders 
differed considerably from those who held multiple jobs 
for a shorter duration. For example, 62% of long-term 
multiple jobholders were self-employed in their primary 
or secondary job, compared with only 23% of those who 
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held a second job for six months or less. Furthermore, 
on average, long-term multiple jobholders were more 
likely to be older, married, working longer hours, and 
earning higher hourly wages than other multiple 
jobholders. 


@ Notes 


1 Data collection for the LFS is carried out each month 
during the week following the LFS reference week (normally 
the week containing the 15* day of the month). 


2 Some variation in multiple jobholding rates between 
SLID and the LFS may also be due to the difference in sample 
sizes—15,000 versus 60,000 households, respectively. 


3 Involuntary or voluntary part-time workers expressed as 
a proportion of total employment. 


4 Further analysis of the long-term multiple jobholding 
population showed that almost one in five had a main or 
second job in agriculture. It is well known that farmers 
average long workdays. However, even when farmers are 
excluded from the median hours calculation, long-term 
multiple jobholders still averaged 48 hours per week. 
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Barriers to job-related 


training 


Deborah Sussman 


ONTINUOUS INVESTMENT in human resources 

through job-related training is essential for 

ensuring long-term economic growth in today’s 
global economy. However, not everyone who wants 
or needs job-related training has access to it. If poli- 
cies are to be developed to improve access, then it is 
necessary to understand what these barriers are and 
who is experiencing them. 


For the year 1997, about 1.5 million people reported 
needing some job-related training but not taking it. 
This amounted to 7% of Canadians aged 17 and over 
(excluding full-time students), down from close to 9% 
in 1993. Of the 1.5 million, 40% had had some job- 
related training in that year but felt they needed more, 
while the remaining 60% had received none at all (Chart 
A). At the time of the survey, the majority were 
employed full time (71%), while the rest were em- 
ployed part time (12%), unemployed (9%), or not in 
the labour force (8%).! 


What are the most important barriers to job-related 
training? Do some groups experience particular 
obstacles? Has access to job-related training improved 
over time? This article will examine these questions 
using the results from the 1998 and 1994 Adult Edu- 
cation and Training Survey (AETS) (see Data source and 
definitions). 


Types of barriers 


Three main types of barriers to participation in job- 
related training have been identified in the literature: 
situational, institutional and dispositional (or psycho- 
logical).* Situational barriers arise from one’s situation 
in life at a given time—for example, being too busy at 
work, financial constraints, family responsibilities or 
lack of child care, and language or health problems. 
Institutional barriers consist of established practices and 


Deborah Sussman is mith the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-4226 
or deborah.sussman@statcan.ca. 


Chart A: In 1997, 1.5 million people did not 
take some needed job-related training.* 


Participation in job-related training ('000) 


— Did not participate, 
and needed none 


Participated, and 
did not need more 


HB Did not participate, 
but needed some 


Participated, but 
needed more 


Source: Adult Education and Training Survey 
Population 17 and over, excluding full-time students. 


procedures that exclude or discourage participation, 
such as high tuition fees, entrance requirements, lim- 
ited course offerings, or courses offered at inconven- 
ient times or locations. Dispositional barriers involve 
attitudes and opinions towards learning, as well as per- 
ceptions of oneself as a learner (Cross, 1981). 


These barriers, while important in their own right, are 
not mutually exclusive, and may overlap or act together 
to compound the problems faced by an individual. 
For example, if one is too busy at work, then the 
possibility of a course being offered at an inconven- 
ient time becomes greater, since one is all the more 
limited to course offerings during non-work hours. 
Moreover, if a course or program is not offered at a 
convenient location, the added expense of travel 
creates an additional obstacle. 


The AETS provides information regarding situational 
and institutional barriers. Since the questions pertain- 
ing to the specific barriers faced were directed only at 
those who had indicated an interest in participating in 
job-related training, dispositional or psychological 
barriers were not directly addressed. However, 
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almost 80% of people did not par- 
ticipate in any job-related training 
in 1997, and the vast majority of 
them felt they needed none. This 
may suggest a lack of motivation 
operating as a dispositional or psy- 
chological barrier (Statistics Canada 
and HRDC, 2001a). Individuals 
were also asked to identify a// the 
barriers they faced (see Data source 
and definitions). 


Who faced barriers? 


In 1997, some groups were more 
likely to face barriers than others 
(Table 1). In particular, people in 
British Columbia, those between 
the ages of 35 and 44, those with 
preschool (under age 6) children in 
the household, and university 
graduates had unmet training needs 
above the average of 7%. 


Similarly, full-time workers and 
workers in service industries such 
as public administration; finance, 
insurance and real estate; and 
education, health and welfare were 
also characterized by higher rates 
(Table 2). Professional and mana- 
gerial occupations, particularly in 
natural sciences, engineering and 
mathematics, also had higher rates.” 
These industries and occupations 
were also associated with higher 
rates of participation in job-related 
training, as were university gradu- 
ates (Statistics Canada and HRDC, 
2001a). This supports the idea that 
training breeds training, or the per- 
ceived need for more training. 
That is, participating in some job- 
related training may create an 
awareness of the need for more 
training that may not be able to be 
met. This may increase the likel1- 
hood of these groups facing unmet 
training needs, or barriers to job- 
related training. 
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Table 1: Personal characteristics of people reporting unmet 
job-related training needs 


Number Rate 
1997 1993 1997 1993 
‘000 % 
Canada 1,509 1,679 6.9 8.6 
Newfoundland and Labrador 25 26 6.4 6.5 
Prince Edward Island 6 7 6.1 1.6 
Nova Scotia 41 45 6.0 6.9 
New Brunswick Pf 31 4.9 6.1 
Quebec 292 390 5.4 7.9 
Ontario 622 600 7.4 8.2 
Manitoba 59 74 UE 10.0 
Saskatchewan 47 51 6.7 7.8 
Alberta 150 192 (CL 10.9 
British Columbia 240 264 8.3 ONG 
Both sexes 
Men 778 920 G3 9.7 
Women on 760 655 7.6 
Age 
A atOnZe4 qa.5 145 ai 8.7 
25 to 34 417 539 9.1 sales 
35 to 44 545 597 10.6 133 
45 to 54 344 Sid 8.6 9.5 
55 to 64 74 74 2.8 Srl 
Education 
Less than high school 168 185 2.9 Bho 
High school graduate 224 344 De 8.1 
Postsecondary 745 729 9.1 EZ 
University degree 372 421 ORG 5x5 
Pre-school children in 
household 

No children under 6 A\ Altsyi/ 12S 6.4 7.9 
At least one child under 6 3241 406 9.8 Woe 


Sources: Adult Education and Training Survey; Labour Force Survey 


Conversely, New Brunswick and 
Quebec had the lowest rate of all 
provinces at 5% each, while barri- 
ers to job-related training were less 
prevalent among women (as 
opposed to men), older individu- 
als (aged 55 to 64) and those with 
less than a high-school education. 
Likewise, workers in agriculture 
and other primary industries; as 
well as those in primary, and 


construction and other occupations 
were also associated with lower 
rates of unmet job-related training 
needs. 


Despite these variations, virtually all 
major groups (the only exception 
being service occupations) experi- 
enced a decrease in the incidence 
of unmet job-related training needs 
between 1993 and 1997. 
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Table 2: Job characteristics of people reporting unmet job-related 
training needs* 


Number of people Rate 
1997 1993 1997 1993 
000 % 
Industry 
Goods-producing 329 460 7.9 TON, 
Agriculture and other primary 43 76 aif 8.8 
Manufacturing 216 283 8.8 12.3 
Construction 53 75 6.8 7.9 
Utilities F 26 - 1325 
Service-producing 1,031 213 9.4 qe 
Transportation igre TS) 7.6 7.6 
Trade 168 228 6.9 9.1 
Finance, insurance and real estate 94 edit, ec! 12.9 
Education, health and welfare 279 338 10.8 dae 
Business, commercial, and 
personal services 282 268 8.9 10.4 
Public administration ei 192 13.8 1951 
Occupation 
Professional and managerial 662 750 w2e0 joyS 
Managerial and administrative 282 314 13-4 {Vs )s'3) 
Natural sciences, engineering 
and mathematics 125 139 AWA) 23.9 
Social sciences and religion 38 51 9.6 14.1 
Teaching 84 93 10.4 12.8 
Medicine and health 93 105 11.4 12.9 
Artistic, literary and recreation 39 49 12.8 16.0 
Clerical, sales and services 394 523 ae 8.9 
Clerical 151 256 7.4 10.5 
Sales 104 131 7.4 9.6 
Services 139 137 an 6.7 
Blue-collar 304 404 6.8 8.8 
Primary 33 58 DoeZ 7.6 
Manufacturing 171 ZA 8.4 ideo 
Construction and other 100 134 5.4 Self 
Type of work 
Full-time 1,069 eo2t 9.8 1359 
Part-time 178 div2 ies 1ORS 


Sources: Adult Education and Training Survey; Labour Force Survey 

* Refers to main job only. Includes persons who did not have a job during the Labour 
Force Survey reference week, but who were employed within the previous year; 
excludes persons who did not have a job within the previous year. 


offered at an inconvenient time or 
location (35%) or not at all (24%), 
or the employer was not support- 
ive (23%). Family responsibilities 
or lack of child care posed a 
situational barrier to almost one in 
five people. Of much less signifi- 
cance were a lack of sufficient 
qualifications or prerequisites (5%, 


How the barriers ranked 


In 1997, being too busy at work 
(42%) and expense (40%) were the 
two most important barriers faced 
by those who felt they needed 
job-related training but did not 
take it. These situational barriers 
were followed by institutional 
ones—the course or program was 
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an institutional barrier) and health 
reasons (3%, a situational barrier) 


(Chart B). 


Although the ranking of barriers 
did not change from 1993 to 1997, 
all except being too busy at work 
were cited by a greater proportion 
of people in 1997. That is, while 
fewer people overall faced barri- 
ets to job-related training in 1997 
compared with 1993, the number 
of barriers per person increased. 
Specifically, in 1997 the average 
number of barriers cited per per- 
son was 2.2, with 61% of people 
reporting two or more barriers, 
and more than 25% reporting three 
or more. This is in contrast to 
1993, when the average number of 
barriers per person was only 1.8, 
with less than half of people 
reporting two or more, and less 
than one-fifth reporting three or 
more. The ones that increased the 
most were inconvenient time or 
location, expense, and a lack of 
child care or other family responsi- 
bilities. 


Cost a key barrier 


Among people who faced barriers, 
those who had taken some job- 
related training in 1997 were more 
likely to cite being too busy at 
work, inconvenient time or loca- 
tion, and the unavailability of a 
course of program as barriers to 
further training. By contrast, those 
who had not taken any training at 
all over the period were mote likely 
to. ¢eporr, expense, a lack of 
employer support, child care or 
other family-related responsibilities, 
and a lack of qualifications. In fact, 
these concerns appeared to be so 
difficult to overcome for this 
group that they were effectively 
prevented from taking any 
job-related training at all during the 
period. 
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Chart B: Too busy at work and expense cited as top barriers. 


Too busy at work or job Rae ESAOA tc On 
Too expensive/have NO MONEY _ puppeteer 
Inconvenient time or location  jgaummmsssmsssssmssssmssems ssn 
Course or program not offered  jjaumsssssessssssmsmenntan 
Lack of employer support TR 
Other family responsibilities juummmmemmams 
Other jaa “1 1993 


Lack of child care suman Mm 1997 
Insufficient qualifications or prerequisites — 
Health reasons om ' | 
0 10 20 30 40 50 


Source: Adult Education and Training Survey 


Note: Due to multiple responses, the sums may exceed 100%. 


Full- versus part-time workers 


Full-time workers were more likely 
to view being too busy at work, 
inconvenient time or location, 
the unavailability of a course or 
program, and the lack of employer 
suppott as barriers to job-related 
training. Expense, and family 
responsibilities or a lack of 
childcare figured more promi- 
nently for those working part time. 


Too busy at work 


Of the 1.5 million Canadians who 
faced barriers in 1997, being too busy 
at work was seen as a barrier to job- 
related training by 42% (down from 
46% in 1993). It was particularly 
important in Alberta and Manitoba 
(Table 3). Among the groups report- 
ing this barrier more frequently were 
men, people in the 35-to-44 and 
45-to-54 age groups, and university 
graduates. People working in 
finance, insurance and real estate in- 
dustries; in agriculture and other pri- 
marty industries; and in trade also 
reported this as a barrier more often 


than those in other industries 
(Table 4). The same was true for 
those in primary occupations, and 
professional and managerial occupa- 
tions—especially managers and 
admunistrators. 


By contrast, women and individu- 
als without a high-school diploma 
reported this barrier less frequently. 
Similarly, workers in medicine and 
health occupations found this bar- 
tier to be relatively less important. 


Too expensive 


Expense was a barrier for 40% of 
Canadians who reported unmet 
training needs in 1997, up from 
32% in 1993. It was mentioned by 
slightly more than half of people in 
British Columbia, followed closely 
by those in Newfoundland and 
Labrador. Expense was also rela- 
tively significant for women and 
for people under 35. Similarly, 
those employed in business, com- 
mercial and personal service indus- 
tries; as well as those in service, and 


medicine and health occupations 
reported this as a barrier more 
often. 


Expense figured less prominently 
for residents of Quebec, men, 
older individuals and university 
graduates. 


Inconvenient time or location 


Inconvenient time or location of 
courses was a barrier for about 
one-third of Canadians who felt 
they needed training in 1997, up 
from less than one-quarter in 1993. 
This was particularly true in the 
western provinces, with residents 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta stating this reason more 
often than residents of other prov- 
inces. - Other relatively mere 
affected groups included people 
between 45 and 54, and workers 
in medicine and health-related 
occupations—possibly reflecting 
their non-standard work schedules 
(Statistics Canada and HRDC, 
1997). Among the groups least 
troubled by this factor were 
Quebeckers, young people (aged 
17 to 24), and those without a high- 
school diploma. 


Unavailability of a course or 
program 


The unavailability of a course or 
program posed a barrier to nearly 
one-quatter of Canadians who 
faced barriers to job-related train- 
ing, up slightly from 1993. The 
identification of this barrier may 
also indicate a lack of information 
about course and program offer- 
ings (Statistics Canada and HRDC, 
1997), which may be as much a 
function of the individual as of the 
training institution. 


This barrier was of relatively high 
concern to individuals living in 
Nova Scotia, those aged 45 to 54, 
and those working in public 
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Table 3: Unmet job-related training needs by personal characteristics and training barrier 


Lack of 

Too Course or Lack of child care and 
busy Too Inconvenient program employer other family 
at work expensive _ time/location not offered support responsibilities 


% 


Canada 42.0 40.0 34.5 24.4 PG 19.1 
Newfoundland and Labrador F 47.6 E F F F 
Prince Edward Island F F F F F F 
Nova Scotia 30.1 38.2 28.1 Sled 36.7 20.5 
New Brunswick Boss 40.5 33:5 29.4 E F 
Quebec 41.9 29.7 DAS 24.6 24.2 13.0 
Ontario 41.2 39.5 34.1 23.9 19.9 20.1 
Manitoba 47.6 42.1 47.6 27.8 PX Pi 22.6 
Saskatchewan 43.3 AQ 43.2 Zone F 20.3 
Alberta 49.1 40.3 ASE2 Zon 31.6 24.4 
British Columbia 42.1 2a 38.9 22a PIA, 19.1 
Both sexes 

Men 46.6 34.4 34.8 23.0 23.9 9.6 
Women Sif 46.0 BAEZ ASS) 22.2 29.2 
Age 

17 to 24 F 43.6 22.4 F F F 
25 to 34 37.6 46.1 (34.6 24.7 24.1 23.8 
35 to 44 48.1 Sino 34.8 24.7 23.6 24.7 
45 to 54 46.5 36.2 39.8 27.8 Zax0 10.7 
55 to 64 SYD. 7/ SOEZ F F F F 
Education 

Less than high school 34.3 42.5 23a 19.5 19.3 22.9 
High school graduate 39.5 42.1 35.4 PIS) 2 24.9 EU 
Postsecondary 39.0 42.1 SOnt 26.8 24.1 19.2 
University degree 53.0 33.4 36.7 22.6 PEA th 16.8 
a a a a ee ON gl Gn Ls 


Sources: Adult Education and Training Survey; Labour Force Survey 


administration, education, health 
and welfare. Workers in clerical 
and teaching occupations also 
reported this barrier more often. 
Conversely, those without a high- 
school diploma; workers in busi- 
ness, commercial and personal 
service industries; and those in 
managerial and administrative 
occupations were among the 
groups that identified this barrier 
relatively less often. 


Lack of employer support 


Almost one-quarter of Canadians 
who reported unmet training needs 
specified a lack of employer sup- 


port as a barrier to job-related 
training in 1997, up slightly from 
one-fifth four years earlier. At first 
glance this may appear somewhat 
surprising, considering the growing 
need for skilled workers. How- 
ever, more than half the people 
repotting this barrier neither 
belonged to a union nor were cov- 
ered by a collective agreement; and 
almost one-quarter were employed 
by companies employing less than 
100 people.* Firms whose employ- 
ees are covered by collective agree- 
ments are generally associated with 
higher levels of support for train- 
ing. Similarly, employer support 


typically rises with firm size, as 
larger firms often have more 
resources at their disposal to 
undertake such activities (Statistics 
Canada RUC 200 Li: 
Training is also more cost-effective 
for larger firms, since one instruc- 
tor can train more employees at a 
time. 


Lack of employer support was of 
greater concern to people living in 
Nova Scotia and Alberta, and to 
those working in transportation. By 
contrast, people living in Ontario; 
those without a _ high-school 
diploma; and workers in business, 
commercial and personal service 
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Table 4: Unmet job-related training needs by job characteristics and training barrier* 


pt 


Too 
busy Too 
at work expensive 
Industry 
Goods-producing 45.6 33.4 
Agriculture and other primary 55.8 F 
Manufacturing 44.3 OZeS 
Construction 47.0 45.9 
Utilities = F 
Service-producing 46.7 38.1 
Transportation 39.3 FE 
Trade Soko 33.1 
Finance, insurance and real estate 60.9 iF 
Education, health and welfare 40.4 40.4 
Business, commercial and 
personal services 47.0 48.3 
Public administration 44.7 28.8 
Occupation 
Professional and managerial 50.6 35.0 
Managerial and administrative 96:3 31.6 
Natural sciences, engineering 
and mathematics 50.6 30.0 
Social sciences and religion ile F 
Teaching 44.7 32.9 
Medicine and health Silent 49.5 
Artistic, literary and recreation F F 
Clerical, sales and services 41.5 39.4 
Clerical 44.8 S2hO 
Sales 39r3 3120 
Services 39.6 Seb 
Blue-collar 43.6 38.0 
Primary 61.5 F 
Manufacturing 43.2 38.9 
Construction and other 38.5 38.4 
Type of work 
Full-time 5225 34.9 
Part-time 28.7 38.9 


Lack of 
Course or Lack of child care and 
Inconvenient program employer other family 
time/location not offered support responsibilities 
% 
B5e5 27.9 23.3 ss ie 
45.1 F F F 
34.4 29.8 29.9 F 
28.5 F F F 
F F F F 
36.7 PAS 26.2 20.0 
30.0 26.6 45.9 F 
40.8 Zoli DES 24.5 
29.4 F 20.7 F 
44.8 S220 SORZ, PLAS) 
31.4 13.9 18.5 240 
Jd 33.8 30.3 F 
39.3 24.1 Zit Tiiee 
37.0 fet Sie 17.4 
36.8 24.5 2370 F 
F F F F 
42.5 34.6 2A F 
5087, 23.4 28.2 26.2 
F F F F 
Salt 27.4 24.3 Zhe 
34.9 37.6 26.6 XB (2 
29-2 F 29.6 C 
28.5 22.1 Neil 18.9 
36.9 Zio PIED 13.6 
F F F F 
38.9 31.3 24.4 F 
29.5 22.0 23.6 E 
38.5 26.4 26.2 lone 
3130 22.0 20.5 28.6 


Sources: Adult Education and Training Survey; Labour Force Survey 
Note: Due to multiple responses, the sums may exceed 100%. 


* 


Refers to main job only. Includes persons who did not have a job during the Labour Force Survey reference week, but who were 


employed within the previous year; excludes persons who did not have a job within the previous year. 


EST EN A I A SP 


industries, and in service occupations cited a lack of 
employer support less often. In the case of the latter 
three, this may reflect in part a lack of expectation for 
such suppott. 


Child care and other family responsibilities 


A lack of child care and other family responsibilities 
presented a problem for nearly 20% of Canadians who 
felt that they needed job-related training in 1997 but 
did not take it, up from 13% in 1993. These barriers 
were of particular significance to women (29% versus 


10% for men) and to people aged 25 to 44—both 
groups that are most often responsible for these tasks. 
Residents of Quebec mentioned other family respon- 
sibilities or a lack of child care less frequently than other 
provinces. 


Summary 


People who feel they need some job-related training 
cite various reasons for not taking it. Being too busy 
at work, a situational barrier, topped the list in both 
1993 and 1997. Expense, a barrier that may be both 


ce Ee a RR NS SL A a 
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The Adult Education and Training Survey (AETS) was 
conducted in January 1994 and 1998 as a telephone sup- 
plement to the Labour Force Survey (LFS). The LFS is 
a monthly household survey involving about 52,000 house- 
holds across Canada. Labour force information is 
obtained for all civilian household members aged 15 and 
over. Excluded are residents of institutions, full-time mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, persons living on Indian Re- 
serves, and residents of the territories. For the AETS, 
the target population was modified to include only those 
aged 17 and over. Moreover, education and training in- 
formation was collected for only one randomly selected 
member of the household aged 17 and over. Proxy 
responses were not permitted. 


Although the AETS included persons over the age of 64, 
they were excluded from this analysis. People in this age 
group either have retired or are nearing retirement and 
are thus unlikely to feel the need for job-related training. 
Moreover, although data have been collected since 1984, 
the questionnaire structure and survey procedures 
changed between 1984 and 1991, making historical com- 
parisons possible only for surveys conducted since 1992. 
The 1994 and 1998 surveys provide the most detail about 
why job-related training was not taken. 


Question used: 


At any time during 1997 (1993), was there any training 
or education that you needed to take for job-related or 
career reasons but did not? 


If the answer to this question was yes, the respondents 
were then instructed to identify all the barriers they faced: 


Course or program not offered 
Course or program at an inconvenient time or location 
Lack of sufficient qualifications or prerequisites 


institutional and situational, ranked second. Health 
reasons were at the bottom of the list. Institutional 
barriers related to the course and employer support 
fell in the middle, as did a lack of child care or other 
family responsibilities (a situational barrier) and a lack 
of prerequisites (an institutional barrier). 


These barriers varied in importance by various 
factors: previous job-related training, type of work 
(full-time or part-time), province, demographic char- 
acteristics, industry and occupation. 


People between the ages of 35 and 44, those with 
preschool (under age 6) children in the household, and 
university graduates had above-average rates of unmet 
training needs, as did workers in service-producing 
industries—particularly public administration; finance, 
insurance and real estate; and education, health and 


Lack of employer support 

Too busy at work or job 

Too expensive/have no money 
Lack of child care 

Other family responsibilities 
Language problem 

Health reasons 

Other reasons 


Adult education and training refers to activities followed 
by adults, whatever the content, level and method, that 
supplement or replace initial education. For the AETS, 
this is restricted to formally structured and sequentially 
organized activities, in which the participants follow a 
program of study or a series of experiences planned and 
directed by a teacher or trainer. It does not include 
education and training acquired informally while performing 
regular tasks at work (learning by doing) or watching 
someone else perform them. 


Job-related education and training is a subset of adult 
education and training. It refers to activities taken for the 
development or upgrading of skills for use in present or 
future employment. 


Adult learners are individuals aged 17 and over regis- 
tered in part-time education or training activities. Individu- 
als engaged in full-time education and training activities 
were included only if the activities were sponsored by 
their employer, or if they were aged 20 and over and 
enrolled in an elementary or secondary program, 
or if they were 25 and over and registered in a post- 
secondary program. These restrictions were imposed to 
exclude students between 17 and 24 in their initial cycle 
of education. 


welfare—and those in professional and managerial 
occupations—particularly natural sciences, engineering 
and mathematics. 


Conversely, barriers to job-related training were less 
prevalent among women, older individuals (aged 55 
to 64) and those with less than a high-school educa- 
tion. Likewise, workers in agriculture and other pri- 
mary industries, those in primary, and construction and 
other occupations were also associated with lower rates 
of unmet job-related training needs. 


Although fewer people overall faced barriers to job- 
related training in 1997 compared with 1993, the 
number of barriers cited per person increased between 
the two years, suggesting that still more needs to be 
done to address the continued inequality of access. 
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@ Notes 


1 Labour force status refers to the month of January 1998 
(or January 1994)—that is, the month immediately follow- 
ing the survey reference period—all of 1997 (or 1993). 
Therefore, a person employed in January 1998 may not have 
been employed at some point during 1997, and vice versa. 
Similarly, province of residence, level of education, industry 
and occupation also refer to an individual’s situation in 
January. While there may have been some movements in 
these characteristics (particularly with respect to industry and 
occupation) during 1997, they are not deemed large enough 
to affect the overall findings. 


2 This classification is not meant to provide a definitive 
way of grouping barriers to training. For example, in 
A Report on Adult Education in Canada: Learning a Living, 
these barriers are grouped somewhat differently (Statistics 
Canada and HRDC, 2001a). 


3 Industry and occupational designation includes persons 
who did not have a job during the Labour Force Survey 
reference week, but who were employed within the previous 
year, and excludes persons who did not have a job within the 
previous year. See Guide to the Labour Force Survey, Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue no. 71-543-GIE, for a complete descrip- 
tion of survey concepts and definitions. 


4 Union membership, collective agreement coverage and 
firm size also refer to the individual’s situation in the month 
of January 1998 (or 1994). 


5 Other factors affecting the level of employer support of 
job-related training include the introduction of technological 
or organizational change in the firm and the level of 
importance attributed to human resources management in 
the firm’s overall business strategy (Statistics Canada and 
HRDC, 2001b). 
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Seniors at work 


Doreen Duchesne 


ANY CANADIANS perceive work as a tedious 

but necessary activity. It not only provides 

them and their dependants with the necessities 
of life, but also allows them to attain a higher standard 
of living than they would otherwise enjoy. Some peo- 
ple fantasize about winning a lottery to fund early 
retirement, while others count the days until they can 
substitute a pension for their paycheque and lead the 
kind of life they have dreamt of for years. This desire 
on the part of many workers is reflected by the ongo- 
ing decline in the median retirement age of workers in 
recent decades—from 64.9 years between 1976 and 
1960i-10102-2 yeats between 1991 and 1995, to 61.0 
years between 1996 and 2000 (see Fact sheet on 
retirement in this issue). 


Despite this trend, a significant number of workers 
are not interested in early retirement. Indeed, many 
people greatly enjoy working throughout their lives, 
preferring to work until they are forced into retire- 
ment by ill health or age-related employment poli- 
cies—or even until their dying day. While working 
seniors accounted for only 7.8% of their age group in 
1996, some evidence suggests this proportion may in- 
crease in the future (Walsh, 1999). 


This article focuses on the occupations of seniors who 
continue to work beyond 65—the traditional age of 
retirement. A number of demographic and other job 
characteristics are also examined, including age, 
sex, education, self-employment versus paid 
work, full-time versus part-time employment, and 
province or territory of residence (see Data source and 


definitions). 


Doreen Duchesne is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-6379 or 
doreen.duchesne@statcan.ca. 
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How many seniors are still at work? 


According to the 1996 Census, over one-quarter mil- 
lion (255,200) Canadians 65 and over were employed, 
accounting for 1 in 13 persons in this age group 
(Table 1). An additional 15,700 seniors reported being 
unemployed, for a total labour force of 271,000.! 


Although women accounted for the majority (57%) 
of the population aged 65 and over, most of the 
employed in this age group were men (68%). In con- 
trast, the male-female employment split was more 
balanced in younger age groups. For example, men 
accounted for only 53% of all employed persons aged 
25 to 54 in 1996. The relatively high proportion of 
men among employed seniors is likely due to the much 
lower labour force participation of senior women in 
their earlier years when social expectations were 
different than they are for younger women today.’ As 
the baby boom generation ages, it is likely that the 
participation rate of older women will move closer to 
that of their male counterparts. 


Table 1: Labour market activity of seniors 


Both sexes Men Women 
000 
Population 3,280 1,417 1,862 
In the labour force PAA 184 87 
Employed 255 175 81 
65 to 69 years 152 103 49 
70 to 74 years 64 44 20 
75 to 79 years 26 19 8 
80 years and over 14 9 4 
Unemployed 16 10 6 
Not in the labour force 3,009 e285 1,776 
% 
Employment rate 7.8 1258) 4.3 
Unemployment rate 5.8 eZ 2 
Participation rate 8.3 g.350 4.7 


Source: 1996 Census of Population 
Sa YR SE RSS SOS a FSR TRE SESS OLS ASE SOD DS aE SE SPIES 
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The. age distribution of working 
seniors is strongly skewed towards 
‘young seniors’ (Chart A). In 1996, 
65 to 69 year-olds accounted for 
59% of employed seniors, and 70 
to 74 year-olds made up an addi- 
tional 25%. Nevertheless, close to 
40,000 individuals (16%) aged 
75 and over reported being 
employed. 


Chart A: Few seniors continued 
to work beyond their mid-70s. 


Employed seniors 
(5.3% 


10.2% Age 

BH 65 to 69 
70 to 74 

Mi 75to79 
80 + 


25.0% 


Source: 1996 Census of Population 
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The following sections examine the 
characteristics of working seniors, 
and offer some reasons why they 
may have chosen to continue 
working. 


Better-educated seniors are 
more likely to be working 


Highly educated Canadians are 
much more likely than those with 
less schooling to continue working 
beyond the expected age of retire- 
ment (Chatt B). [nel996. 1 an75 
seniors with a university degree was 
employed. In sharp contrast, less 
than 1 in 20 seniors with an 
elementary school education (grade 
8 or less) had a job. The rates for 
those with intermediate levels of 
education lay somewhere between 
these two extremes. 


Chart B: One in five seniors with a university degree continued 


to work. 


Employment rate (%) 


25 
PAY = 
ain All seniors 
10 | 
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Elementary Some High Some Non- Some University 
high school non- university _ university degree 
school graduation university _ certificate/ 


postsecondary diploma 


Highest education level 


Source: 1996 Census of Population 


Seniors, in general, possess less 
education than persons in younger 
age groups. For example, 37% of 
seniors had, at most, an elementary 
school education, compared with 
only 8% of the population aged 15 
to 64 (Table 2). Nevertheless, 
working seniors were, on average, 
better educated than others in their 
age group. Almost one-quarter 
(23%) of employed persons 65 and 
over had at least some university 
education, compared with only 
10% of seniors who were not em- 
ployed. At the other end of the 
spectrum, 44% of working seniors 
reported having had, at most, an 
elementary or partial secondary 
school education, compared with 
63% of those who were either 
unemployed or not in the labour 
force. 


Jobs requiring higher levels of edu- 
cation are often more intellectually 
challenging and less physically 
demanding than those with lower 
educational requirements—factors 


which may contribute to the 
observed differences. Further- 
more, because work requiring 
higher or specialized education is 
generally associated with better 
remuneration, the opportunity cost 
of retirement may be greater, on 
average, for people performing 
these jobs than for seniors with less 
schooling. Also, people with 
advanced levels of education (such 
as medical doctors, other occupa- 
tions requiring professional 
degrees, and PhD degree holders) 
generally begin their careers later— 
in their late 20s or early 30s. Some 
of them may choose to work 
longer to accumulate the savings 
required to ensure a desired life- 
style after they stop working. 
Indeed, such occupations exhibit a 
different career age structure than 
the types of jobs generally held 
by people who possess only a 
high-school or college diploma 
(Kaufman and Spilerman, 1982). 
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Table 2: Educational attainment of seniors by labour force status 


Population 
000 % 
Total 3,280 100.0 
Elementary 1,208 36.8 
Some high school 809 24.7 
High school graduation 340 10.4 
Postsecondary, non-university 
Without certificate or diploma 128 3.9 
With certificate or diploma 444 eS) 
Trade certificate or diploma 1)coxe! 4.0 
Other certificate or diploma Sita 9.5 
Postsecondary, university 
Some university 156 4.8 
University degree 196 6.0 


Source: 1996 Census of Population 


Seniors 65 and over 


Not Employment Population 

Employed employed rate 15 to 64 
000 % % % % 
255 100.0 100.0 7.8 100.0 
58 PIPING: 38.0 4.8 7.9 
56 21h 24.9 6.9 22.4 
26 Oe. 10.4 HAS 15.0 
10 4.0 3.9 7.9 7.0 
47 AS8) tat 10.5 22.8 
14 5:3 3.9 10.2 3.0 
33 130 9.2 NOK 19.1 
19 7.6 4.5 12.5 10.5 
40 Ug 2 2095 14.5 


Self-employed seniors 


Working seniors were almost four times more likely 
to be self-employed than their younger counterparts. 
In 1996, 46% of employed persons 65 and over were 
self-employed, compared with only 13% of workers 
aged 15 to 64 (Table 3).* Most of these seniors (57%) 
were working owners of unincorporated businesses 
without paid help. Working seniors were also some- 
what more likely than younger people to report 
unpaid family work (2.2% versus 0.5%, respectively). 


Self-employment and, to a lesser extent, unpaid family 
work, may be popular among older workers because 
it allows more independence and flexibility of work 
scheduling. In some cases, a person may have been 
self-employed for many years, and is simply continu- 
ing to work beyond age 65 at the same or reduced 
pace> for financial® or other reasons. 


Although seniors were more likely than younger workers 
to be self-employed, the majority of seniors (51%) were 
employees. In comparison, almost 9 in 10 employed 
15 to 64 year-olds were employees (Chart C). 


Class of worker and occupation are strongly related. 
For example, common occupations among the self- 
employed include farming, managing a retail business, 
and sales or service jobs (Marshall, 1999). Many 
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Table 3: Employed seniors by class of worker 


Age 
65 and over 15 to 64 
000 % % 
Total employed 255 100.0 100.0 
Employees 1341 51.4 87.0 
Self-employed 118 46.4 12.5 
Incorporated 29 11.4 4.2 
With paid help 16 52 2a, 
Without paid help 13 Sail leo 
Unincorporated 89 35.0 8.3 
With paid help 22 8.6 2:5 
Without paid help 67 26.4 5.8 
Unpaid family workers 6 2.2 0.5 


Source: 1996 Census of Population 


professionals such as doctors, lawyers and architects 
are also self-employed. On the other hand, most 
people in teaching and nursing occupations are 
employees with employer-sponsored pension plans 
that permit retirement before 65.” In some occupa- 
tions held by employees (for example, pilots and 
firefighters), early retirement is required or strongly 
recommended (see Job senure). 
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Chart C: Working seniors were much more likely than younger 


workers to be self-employed. 
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Seniors rarely seen in 
certain occupations 


The age distribution of workers in 
specific occupations is a function 
of many factors, some working in 
tandem and others in conflict. The 
physical demands of some jobs 
determine a person’s ability to per- 
form the required tasks. Since 
physical characteristics (such as 
eyesight, reflexes, strength, and 
manual dexterity) deteriorate with 
age, occupations with physical 
requirements tend to be filled by 
younger workers. Such occupations 
include professional athletes (none 
reported over the age of 65), air 
traffic controllers (fewer than 20 
of 4,205 ewerewo5saand yoy en). 
ambulance attendants and other 
paramedics (30 of 13,245), under- 
ground miners (70 of 14,205), 
sawmill machine operators (80 of 
14,620), material handlers (380 of 
Lin.235)2 and scashiersn(lg lO Seo 
250,120). 


Some jobs require a high educa- 
tional attainment, specialized skills, 
or knowledge of computer or 
other technologies. Since working 
seniors as a group tend to have less 
schooling than their younger coun- 
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terparts, they may be less likely to 
fill such jobs. For example, in 1996 
only 25 of 16,240 computer engi- 
neers were aged 65 and over, as 
were 40 of 9,105 biological tech- 
nologists and technicians. 


Also, the retirement rules of many 
employer-sponsored pension plans 
are structured so that workers in 
some occupational groups are 
encouraged to retire at 65 or even 
earlier through the provision of 
generous retirement benefits. These 
groups include police officers (only 
70:0fe55.005iweres65%and- overin 
1996), military personnel (125 of 
49.145 non-commissioned soldiers 
in infantry, airborne and maritime 
units classified to other ranks, Armed 
Forces) and tteachetss (690 of 
226,105 elementary school teachers 
and counsellors). 


Finally, labour market supply and 
demand shifts for economic or 
other reasons, can shape the age 
structure of an occupational group, 
since the need for workers does not 
remain constant over time. Long- 
term provincial and federal gov- 
ernment cutbacks have skewed the 
age distribution of workers in nurs- 
ing, teaching and other occupa- 


tions. The ongoing discovery and 
implementation of new technolo- 
gies has created new occupations, 
while obsolete ones have disap- 
peared. In recent decades, globali- 
zation, combined with the shift 
from a goods-producing to a serv- 
ices-producing economy, has also 
left its stamp on the Canadian 
labour market, and in turn has 
affected the supply and demand 


for senior workers. 


Common fields of work 
for seniors 


Twenty occupations account 
for half of total employment 
among workers aged 65 and over 
(Table 4).° Farmers and farm man- 
agers alone made up 17.7% of this 
total, with 45,205 employed seniors 
in 1996. Although a large majority 
(8 in 10) of these workers were 
men, farming and farm manage- 
ment was also the number one 
occupation reported by senior 
women. In addition, seniors were 
relatively common among general 
farm workers (2.8%—ranking 
fourth for both sexes combined). 
Almost as many women as men 
performed general farm work. 


Given that most farmers are self- 
employed (8 in 10) and that self- 
employment is common among 
seniors, it is to be expected that 
many farmers and farm workers 
would be 65 and over. Moreover, 
“Because farmers usually live where 
they work, they tend to stay active 
on their farms longer than others 
in the labour force, even if they 
choose to scale back the extent of 
their operations and enter semi- 
retirement. In addition, some 
farmers remain involved in farm- 
ing with their adult children, while 
others may enter agriculture as a 
hobby after retiring from the 
general labour force” (Statistics 
Canada, 1999) 
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Table 4: Top 20 occupations for employed seniors 


Total employed | 


Farmers and farm managers 

Retail salespersons and sales clerks 

Janitors, caretakers and building 
superintendents 

General farm workers 

Retail trade managers 

Security guards and related occupations 

Bookkeepers 

Accounting and related clerks 

Sales representatives, wholesale trade 
(non-technical) 

Secretaries (except legal and medical) 

Real estate agents and salespersons 

General office clerks 

Babysitters, nannies and parent’s helpers 

Ministers of religion 

Property administrators 

Financial auditors and accountants 

General practitioners and family 
physicians 

Light duty cleaners 

Senior managers—goods production, 
utilities, transportation and 
construction 

Truck drivers 


All other occupations 


Both sexes Men Women 
% 
255,200 100.0 174,700 80,500 
45,205 ANT aih SWANS) 8,030 
9,155 BS 4,515 4,640 
7,430 2.9 5,490 1,940 
7,205 2.8 3,940 3,270 
6,420 2a5 4,650 1 51TAS: 
4,880 1.9 4,320 560 
4,570 1.8 885 3,680 
4,540 1.8 1,460 310/15) 
4,495 4) i} 4,015 480 
4,305 ths 0 185 4,120 
3,410 tes 2,375 1eOS5 
3,380 des 815 23565 
S225 es 450 PLUS 
3,010 We 2,825 185 
2,880 a4 1,835 1,040 
2,820 ‘eel 2,220 600 
2,820 4 etl 2,560 260 
ZE565 1 595 1,970 
2,520 1.0 22 SXeio) 180 
2,345 0.9 2330 10 
128,025 50.2 89,715 38,310 


Source: 1996 Census of Population 


Note: Based on the 1991 Standard Occupational Classification (unit group level). Data may 
not add to totals because of random rounding to a multiple of 5. 


Nevertheless, since World War II, 
the Canadian farm population and 
the number of farms have both 
fallen dramatically, while average 
farm size has increased. In 1941, the 
farm population exceeded one- 
quarter of the total population; by 
the mid-1990s, it had shrunk to a 
mere 3% (Statistics Canada, 1997). 
This long-term trend would 
suggest fewer older farmers in the 
near future. However, a strong 
countervailing trend—Canada’s 
aging population—is also evident in 
the farming population. Seniors 
accounted for 8.3% of people 
living on farms in 1996, compared 
wit 5.9% in 1971. And’in 1996, 
about one in three farm operators 
was at least 55. 


Farmers aged 65 and over were 
mote likely to be self-employed if 
they were men (89% compared 
with 68% of women); 9 in 10 of 
these farmers were unincorporated. 
Although 20% of women reported 
themselves as employees, this may 
be a function of tax law, which 
allows owners of unincorporated 
businesses to claim a spousal 
employee’s wages as a tax deduc- 
tion.'° 


Many seniors worked in a sales 
occupation of some sort, such as 
retail sales (the second most popu- 
lar type of job, accounting for 3.6% 
of total employment in this age 
group), non-technical wholesaling 
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(1.8%), or real estate (1.3%). Retail 
trade management was also popu- 
lar (2.5%). Just over half of retail 
salespersons were women (51%), 
while men were the norm among 
wholesalers (89%), real estate agents 
(70%) and retail trade managers 
(72%). Most of the workers in 
these jobs were employees—with 
the exception of retail trade man- 
agers, who were more likely to be 
self-employed. 


The third most common occupa- 
tion group for seniors was janitors, 
caretakers and building superin- 
tendents (2.9%)—three in four 
were men and most were in paid 
jobs. Related occupations included 
property administration (1.1%) and 
light duty cleaning (1.0%). About 6 
in 10 property administrators were 
men, and over half were self- 
employed. In contrast, 77% of 
light duty cleaners were women, 
and most were employees. 


Seniors working at office jobs, par- 
ticularly as bookkeepers, account- 
ing and related clerks, secretaries 
(except legal and medical), and gen- 
eral office clerks, accounted for 
6.6% of employed seniors. Four in 
five of these jobs were performed 
by women and most were paid. 


Seniors in professional occupations 
were most likely to be religious 
ministers (1.2%), financial auditors 
and accountants (1.1%), or general 
practitioners and family physicians 
(1.1%). Most of these jobs require 
a high or specialized education and 
tended to be occupied by men 
(94% of ministers, 79% of auditors 
and accountants, and 91% of 
family physicians). While the vast 
majority of ministers were employ- 
ees (91%), two in three financial 
workers and three in four physi- 
cians were self-employed—most 
of them unincorporated. 
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The remainder of the top 20 occupations were rather 
disparate: security guards (ranking sixth in popularity); 
babysitters, nannies and parent’s helpers; senior man- 
agers in goods production, utilities, transportation and 
construction; and truck drivers. Women did most of 
the babysitting (86%), while men dominated the other 
occupations (89% of guards, 93% of managers, and 
virtually all truckers). Almost half of the managerial 
jobs involved self-employment, most others were 


paid. 


Jobs with a high concentration of seniors 


While the occupations most favoured by seniors have 
been noted above, older workers actually account for 
a vety low proportion of total employment in the 
majority of these jobs. 


In 22 occupations, however, at least 6% of the 
workforce was made up of men or women aged 65 
and over (Table 5).'' In 6 of these, more than 1 in 10 
workers wete seniors. Judges topped the list—1 in 5 


was at least 65 years old (480 of 2,285). Since 
judgeships are usually conferred upon people with a 
great deal of experience in the legal profession, judges 
would naturally be older on average than workers 
pursuing other careers. 


Two other occupational groups in the legal domain 
also had high concentrations of seniors: legislators 
(11.6% of these individuals were at least 65), and court 
officers and Justices of the Peace (8.2%). The official 
retirement age of senators is 75, and many federal, 
provincial and municipal legislators work well beyond 
age 65. 


Next to judges, the occupations most likely to 
accommodate older workers were farming and farm 
management (19.8% were 65 and over), and trapping 
and hunting (17.6%). Since few people today earn a 
living through trapping and hunting (only 1,620 in 
1996), it is not surprising that so many of them were 
seniors. 


Table 5: Occupations with a high concentration of seniors 


Employed seniors 65 and over Total 
employment Seniors’ 
Both sexes Men Women (all ages) share of total 
% 
Judges 480 465 10 27200 2400 
Farmers and farm managers 45,205 SW WAS) 8,030 227,915 19.8 
Trappers and hunters 285 225 60 1,620 ZAG 
Ministers of religion 3,010 2,825 185 24,930 VA, 
Legislators 760 630 130 6,535 eo 
Other religious occupations 875 465 405 7,955 Ae O 
Painters, sculptors and other visual artists 1,270 680 590 12,790 9.9 
Property administrators 2,880 1,835 1,040 29,870 9.6 
Court officers and Justices of the Peace 270 200 70 3,300 8.2 
Jewellers, watch repairers and related occupations SO) 310 20 4,295 7.8 
Specialist physicians 1,625 1,485 145 21,445 7.6 
General practitioners and family physicians 2,820 2,560 260 37,465 Cas 
Writers 1,300 820 485 17,895 Ue 
Security guards and related occupations 4,880 4,320 560 69,780 7.0 
Denturists 105 99 10 1,625 6.5 
Optometrists 210 205 0 3,380 6.2 
Shoe repairers and shoemakers iS) 165 10 2,855 6.1 
Funeral directors and embalmers 225 205 20 3,685 Omit 
Real estate agents and salespersons 3,410 PLT AS 4] (ORS 56,255 4 
Accommodation service managers 1,460 895 570 24,195 6.0 
Agricultural and related service contractors and managers 220 195 25 3,650 6.0 
General farm workers LL ZOS 3,940 3,270 119,770 6.0 


Source: 1996 Census of Population 


Note: Based on the 1991 Standard Occupational Classification (unit group level). Data may not add to totals because of random rounding to 


a multiple of 5. 
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The Census of Population is conducted every five years 
to gather demographic, social, economic and cultural 
information on Canadians. Most households (80%) receive 
the short form, which asks for basic information only. The 
remaining 20% receive the long form, which asks these 
same questions plus more detailed ones, including labour 
market activities during the week prior to enumeration as 
well as during the previous year. The 20% sample infor- 
mation is later weighted to represent all Canadians. This 
article uses the 1996 Census of Population, carried out 
on May 14 of that year. 


Institutional residents living in collective dwellings such 
as nursing homes and penal institutions are excluded from 
the labour force. Unpaid household activities and volun- 
teer work are excluded from the definition of work. Per- 
sons in the labour force were either employed or 
unemployed during the week preceding the census. 


The employed are persons aged 15 and over who, during 
the week preceding the census, worked for pay (earned 
wages, a salary, tips, or commissions; were paid in kind; 
or served in a religious order or the Armed Forces); or 
worked for profit in their own business, farm or profes- 
sional practice; or worked without pay in a family farm or 
business (unpaid family workers). Also included are per- 
sons who were temporarily absent from their job or busi- 
ness for the entire week because of vacation, illness, a 
labour dispute at work, maternity leave, bad weather, fire, 
family responsibilities, or some other reason. 


The unemployed are persons aged 15 years and over, 
excluding institutional residents, who were without paid 
work and were available for work during the week pre- 
ceding the census and who actively looked for work in 


Ministers of religion and workers in other religious 
occupations complete the top six grouping of jobs 
with a large presence of seniors (12.1% and 11.0% of 
their respective workforces). Although some have been 
ministers for many years, others turn to this vocation 
after leaving a former career. It is quite common for 
religious ministers to work into their seventies as they 
continue to conduct religious services and pursue schol- 
arly interests. 


Two occupational groups stand out as possible arte- 
facts of data collection practices: painters, sculptors, 
and other visual artists; and writers. In 1996, the cen- 
sus identified 1,270 seniors as employed artists, 
accounting for 9.9% of all people in this occupational 
group; similarly, 1,300 seniors were employed as 
writers (7.3% of the total). However, many artists or 
writers must take on a second job to make ends meet. 
If the usual weekly hours worked at the second job 
exceed those spent as an artist or writer, the second 
job will be recorded as the main job. This means that 
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the preceding four weeks, or were on temporary layoff 
and expected to return to their job, or had a definite 
arrangement to start a new job within four weeks. 


The employment rate is the number of employed 
persons expressed as a percentage of the relevant 
population. 


The participation rate is the percentage of the popula- 
tion in the labour force. 


The unemployment rate is the number of unemployed 
persons as a percentage of the number of people in the 
labour force. 


Class of worker indicates whether a person is an 
employee (that is, working for a wage or salary, a com- 
mission, or payment in kind); se/f-employed on a farm, 
in a business, or in a professional practice (either incor- 
porated or unincorporated, with or without paid help); or 
an unpaid family worker (that is, a person 15 years of age 
and over who works without pay on a farm or in a busi- 
ness owned or operated by a family member living in the 
same household). 


Full-time workers are those who reported working 30 
hours or more per week during most of the weeks that 
they were employed. Part-time workers worked less than 
30 hours per week. (In the case of people who had more 
than one job during the same week, the hours spent at 
all jobs were combined.) Persons in full-time employment 
for part of 1995 and in part-time employment for another 
part were asked to report information for the job at which 
they worked the most weeks. 


the number of people under age 65 classified as artists 
and writers in census tabulations may be underesti- 
mated; in this case, the concentration of seniors would 
be overestimated. 


An added complication is that the distinction 
between a professional artist or writer and an amateur 
can be difficult to make. Many individuals pursue an 
artistic interest for years as a hobby. A hobby that does 
not provide income is not considered employment. In 
some cases, a person retires from a lifelong career and 
converts what was once a hobby into a second career, 
which then earns income and is therefore considered 
employment. Artists and writers who are able to earn 
a living at their career during pre-retirement years are 
apt to continue doing so long after age 65, unless health 
problems intervene. 


Several medical occupational groups also feature rela- 
tively high concentrations of seniors: physicians (both 
specialists and general practitioners), denturists, and 
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Table 6: Employed seniors working full time or 
part time in 1995 


Mainly Mainly 
Employed full-time part-time 
in 1996* in 1995 in 1995 

‘000 
65 and over 242 141 101 
Men 167 105 61 
Women 76 36 40 
65 to 69 146 90 56 
Men 99 67 32 
Women 47 23 24 
70 to 74 60 SZ 28 
Men 42 24 18 
Women 18 8 10 
75 to 79 24 483 14 
Men 47 10 8 
Women fe 3 4 
80 and over 12 6 6 
Men 9 4 4 
Women 4 2 2 
15 to 64 W207 10,064 2,642 
Men 6,852 6,005 846 


Women 5,855 4,059 1,796 


Source: 1996 Census of Population 

* Refers to persons employed the week before the census who 
also worked at some time in 1995 (that is, 13,000 persons who 
did not work at all in 1995 are excluded). 


optometrists. Other notable occupations popular 
among seniors include jewellers and watch repairers, 
shoemakers and repairers, and funeral directors and 
embalmers. 


Male versus female jobs 


The division of labour among today’s seniors remains 
traditional. Specific occupations tend to be dominated 
by men (for example, judges and religious ministers) 
or by women (secretaries and babysitters). These pat- 
terns likely reflect the social environment of these 
seniors when they were school-aged and, later, when 
they entered the job market—years before affirmative 
action programs and anti-discrimination legislation. As 
younger Canadians age and enter their senior years, 
these jobs will likely become less polarized. 


Most employed seniors work full time 


The majority (58%) of the 242,200 seniors who were 
employed during the census reference week and who 
also had worked in 1995 reported working mainly full 


time that year.'? Nevertheless, this percentage was sig- 
nificantly less than that of workers aged 15 to 64 
(79%).'* Almost two in three men 65 and over 
wotked mainly full time (63%), compared with only 
47% of women. The comparable figures for persons 
15 to 64 were 88% and 69% (Table 6). 


The proportion of employed men 65 and over who 
worked full time dropped with age (Chart D). The 
biggest drop in 1995 occurred between the 65-to-69 
and 70-to-74 age groups (from 68% to 58%). But even 
among those aged 80 and over, more than half worked 
mainly full time (52%). The proportion of older 
women working full time by age group was mote sta- 
ble, fluctuating around that for all senior women 


(47%). 


Seniors who were working mainly full time in 1995 
were somewhat more likely to be self-employed than 
those working part time (49% versus 43%). The pro- 
portion who were self-employed tended to rise with 
age, peaking at 64% among those aged 75 to 79 and 
working mainly full time, and 56% among those aged 
80 and over and working mainly part time. 


Over half of working men 65 and over were self- 
employed, working either mainly full time (54%) or 
part time (52%). Women were much less likely to be 
self-employed, particularly those who worked mainly 
part time—only 29%, compared with 36% who 
worked mainly full time. 


Chart D: At older ages, the proportion of men 
working full time approached that of women. 


65 to 69 


oe. : 
7010 74 prose 


% working full time in 1995* 


Source: 1996 Census of Population 

* Refers to seniors who were employed the week before the 
census and who worked mainly full time in 1995. Persons who 
did not work at all in 1995 are excluded. 
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Since the incidence of part-time 
work among employed seniors 
was double that of younger work- 
ers (42% versus 21%), it would 
appear that shorter workweeks 
may in some cases ease the transi- 
tion into retirement. For example, 
a person may continue to work for 
the same employer, but at a 
reduced pace, for a few years 
immediately preceding retirement. 
Another person may retire from a 
full-time job with a long-time 
employer to work part time in a 
similar occupation (for example, a 
long-distance trucker may switch to 
local bus driving), or in a job that 1s 
less physically demanding. The 
purpose of the part-time job may 
be to supplement pension income 
or to occupy some of the day. 
Some retirees also have more time 
for a hobby that now generates 
income. 


Ony the tdemand. side; “many 
employers need the flexibility 
offered by part-time workers to 
meet labour demands that may 
fluctuate daily, weekly, or season- 
ally (such as Christmas)—for 
example, restaurant workers, bus 
drivers, and retail salespersons. 


Older workers are more 
common on the Prairies 


While 1.9% of the national workforce 
was 65 and over, the representation 
of seniors in the workforce varied 
considerably by province, reflecting 
their different economies (Chart F). 
Given the high proportion of 
working seniors in farming occu- 
pations, working seniors were 
more common in provinces where 
these jobs account for a relatively 
large segment of the workforce” 
and the agricultural sector is a 
significant component of the 


economy.'° 


Seniors at work 


Chart E: In Saskatchewan, seniors accounted for a relatively 
high proportion of total employment. 
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Source: 1996 Census of Population 


Indeed, the highest concentration 
of seniors in the workforce was 
found in Saskatchewan (4.6% of 
total employment), followed by 
Manitoba (2.5%), Alberta (2.2%), 
and Prince Edward Island (2.1%). 
At the other end of the scale, rela- 
tively few seniors were working in 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
(only 0.7%), a reflection perhaps of 
its persistently high rates of unem- 
ployment.'” 


Similarly, the employment ratio of 
seniors was by far the highest in the 
Prairie provinces, particularly Sas- 
katchewan where 15.8% of seniors 
(almost one in six) had jobs; 
Alberta was close behind, at 12.3%. 
In contrast, only 2.4% of seniors 
living in Newfoundland and 
Labrador had jobs." 


The proportion of self-employed 
seniors was particularly low in 
Quebec—only 35% (Chart F). It 
was highest in Saskatchewan, where 
7 in 10 seniors were self-employed, 
and notably high in Alberta and 
Manitoba (over 55%). The propor- 
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tion of the senior workforce ac- 
counted for by unpaid family 
workers was also high in these three 
provinces: 4.6% in Saskatchewan, 
3.3% in Alberta and 3.0% in Mani- 
toba (most of this unpaid labour 
would have been farm-related). 


Summary 


This article provides an overview 
of the demographic and job char- 
acteristics of people who continue 
working beyond age 65—the 
traditional age of retirement. Char- 
acteristics that could lead younger 
Canadians to become working 
seniors include advanced educa- 
tion, self-employment, and an 
occupation (such as farming, 
accounting or sales) that lends itself 
to working past 65, either full time 
or part time. 


In recent years, more men and 
women have continued to work 
beyond -age- 165% This. reflects 
the growing popularity of alterna- 
tive work arrangements such as 
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RSE AN EN SE SL 


Chart F: The proportion of working seniors who were 
self-employed varied greatly by province. 
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* Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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self-employment and part-time 
work, the rising educational attain- 
ment of Canadians generally, 
the increased labour market 
participation of women, and the 
proliferation of new jobs based on 


Job tenure 


innovative technologies requiring 
intellectual as opposed to physical 
capabilities.” 


In the coming decades, Canada’s 
large, well-educated and aging 
baby-boom cohort will add fuel to 


this trend (the oldest boomers will 
reach age 65 in 2010). Conse- 
quently, it seems very likely not only 
that working seniors will account 
for a substantial proportion of the 
workforce in the near future, but 
also that they may become the rule 
rather than the exception. 


H Notes 


1 The 1996 Census of Population 
was catried out on May 14" of that year. 
Respondents were asked if they had 
wotked during the week prior to enu- 
meration. 


2 For example, at the time of the 
1996 Census, 77% of women (and 91% 
of men) aged 25 to 54 were in the 
labour force. In contrast, monthly data 
obtained from the Labour Force Survey 
for May 1966 (these data were not 
collected in the 1966 Census) show 
only 36% of 25 to 54 year-old women 
(but 97% of men) in the labour force. 
(This cohort would have aged to 
between 55 and 84 in 1996.) 


_aaaan esas e reer eer eres ee eee eee eee eee ae 


The tenure of the last job held prior to retirement is one 
of the most important variables influencing the timing of 
retirement (Gower, 1997). Employees with a short job 
tenure tend to retire later than those who have worked 
more years at the same job. For example, from 1991 to 
1995, employees in the public sector (including health, edu- 
cation and public administration) with a job tenure of less 
than 20 years retired at a median age of 62.1, compared 
with 58.6 for those with a tenure of 20 years or more. The 
median retirement age among employees in the private 
sector exhibited the same pattern: 64.6 (tenure less than 
20 years) versus 61.3 (tenure of at least 20 years). 


These observed patterns may arise, in part, because 
people working for an employer that provides a pension 
plan will usually be entitled to better benefits the longer 
they keep working for that employer. Also, companies 
providing pension plans may be more stable (that is, more 
likely to stay solvent and avoid employee layoffs) and have 
a larger complement of employees—which in turn trans- 
lates into longer tenure. The presence of employer- 
sponsored pension plans has also been linked with higher 
retirement incomes (Gower, 1995). 
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As for the self-employed, the situation was quite differ- 
ent. The median retirement age was younger among self- 
employed workers whose job tenure immediately prior to 
retirement was less than 20 years (64.6) than it was 
among those with a tenure of at least two decades (65.8). 
This pattern reversal suggests that the retirement deci- 
sions of self-employed workers may be based on differ- 
ent criteria. For example, some self-employed workers 
may postpone retirement because they derive enjoyment 
from being their own boss; others may need to keep 
working because of insufficient retirement pension 
income. Also, self-employment is more common in some 
industries and occupations than in others, and their 
associated job characteristics may affect the timing of 
retirement. 


Unfortunately, the effects of job tenure on the working 
patterns of seniors could not be examined in this study 
because job tenure was not asked in the 1996 Census. 
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3 Highly educated workers are also more likely to retire early 
than those with less schooling. This apparent contradiction 
may arise in part because many early retirees were formerly 
employed in the public sector—particularly in public admin- 
istration, educational services, communication and utilities 
industries, and health care and social services. These indus- 
tries are associated with employer-sponsored pension plans 
that enable employees to retire before they become eligible 
for Canada or Quebec Pension Plan benefits (Kieran, 2001). 


4 The self-employed with incorporated businesses are 
often treated as employees, since they are deemed to work for 
the corporate entity. In this article, however, they are consid- 
ered to be self-employed—a more meaningful description of 
their working conditions. 


5 The volume of work performed by seniors can be 
approximated using the full-time/part-time variable, which 
is examined in the section Most employed seniors work full time. 


6 Some self-employed seniors may be obliged to keep 
working to ensure an adequate standard of living. For 
example, self-employed workers do not benefit from 
employer-sponsored pension plans, unless they are working 
owners of incorporated businesses that offer such plans. 


7 Asimilar relationship exists between retirement age, class 
of worker, and industry. For example, using the Labour 
Force Survey, Kieran (2001) showed that workers in the 
agricultural sector, who are primarily self-employed, were the 
least likely to retire early. In contrast, industries with the 
highest early retirement rates also had the highest proportion 
of public-sector workers—who are employees. 


Gower (1997) also showed class of worker to be an impor- 
tant factor in the timing of retirement. The self-employed 
tended to retire later than employees; and the self-employed 
with unincorporated businesses and no employees retired 
last (based on Labour Force Survey data). 


8 These statistics were compiled by unit group—the most 
detailed level of disaggregation in the 1991 Standard Occu- 
pational Classification, which contains a total of 514 unit 
groupings (Statistics Canada, 1993). 


9 As well, more than half (53%) of seniors engaged in 
unpaid family work in 1996 were doing farm work. And 
almost three in four (72%) unpaid family farm workers were 
women (Statistics Canada, 1999). 


10 This law was introduced in 1980. Prior to that time, the 
deduction was available only to owners of incorporated 
businesses (Duchesne, 1989). 


11 The occupations common to both Tables 4 and 5 are 
farmers and farm managers, ministers of religion, property 
administrators, general practitioners and family physicians, 
security guards, real estate agents, and general farm workers. 
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12 A small proportion (5%) of the 255,200 seniors who had 
a job the week before the 1996 Census were not employed 
at all in 1995. This was also the case for 3% of the 13.1 million 
15 to 64 year-olds. Many reasons in addition to job loss 
followed by long-term unemployment could account for this 
type of labour market behaviour—for example, a lengthy 
vacation or illness. (These absences would have been unpaid. 
People who were on paid vacation or sick leave or involved in 
a labour dispute are considered employed.) Among younger 
workers, school attendance or unpaid maternity leave could 
also be reasons for not having worked in 1995. 


13 Kieran (2001) also shows that early retirement rates are 
higher among full-time than among part-time workers. 
Forty-six percent of recent retirees who worked full time prior 
to retirement left work before age 60, compared with 30% of 
those who worked part time. These differences may arise 
because full-time workers tend to earn more (and conse- 
quently may be able to save more for retirement) and are 
more likely to enjoy employer-sponsored retirement 
benefits. 


14 Full-time senior workers were more likely to be male than 
were full-time workers aged 15 to 64 (75% versus 60% in 
1995). Although men also accounted for the majority of 
seniors who were working mainly part time that year (60%), 
younger workers employed less than 30 hours per week were 
much more likely to be female (68% of part-time workers 
aged 15 to 64). 


15 According to the 1996 Census, the number of Canadians 
employed in agricultural and related services industries 
accounted for 3.1% of total employment nationally. This 
proportion differed substantially across the provinces. It was 
highest in Saskatchewan (16.3% of all persons employed and 
lowest in Newfoundland and Labrador (a mere 0.8%). 


16 In 1996, agriculture and related services industries ac- 
counted for 1.9% of Canada’s gross domestic product. This 
proportion varied widely across the provinces. It was highest 
in Saskatchewan (11.6%), followed by Manitoba (5.4%), 
Prince Edward Island (5.1%) and Alberta (3.2%). In con- 
trast, agriculture accounted for only 0.4% in Newfoundland 
and Labrador, and 0.9% in British Columbia. 


17 For example, according to the Labour Force Survey, the 
unemployment rate in Newfoundland and Labrador for 
persons aged 15 and over averaged 19.3% in 1996. In stark 
contrast, that same year unemployment rates averaged 6.6% 
in Saskatchewan, 6.9% in Alberta and 7.2% in Manitoba. 


18 The employment rates for the other provinces were: 
Prince Edward Island, 8.1%; Nova Scotia, 4.8%; New 
Brunswick, 4.3%; Quebec, 5.2%; Ontario, 8.3%; Manitoba, 
9.1%; and British Columbia, 7.5%. High rates were also 
found in the territories, but these were based on sparse and 
unreliable data. 
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19° Between 1986 and 1996, the number of employed men 
65 and over rose 16%, from 150,700 to 174,700. The number 
of women increased even more dramatically—up 30%, from 


61,800 to 80,500. 
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The age of retirement has stabilized in recent years 


Over the past couple of decades, 
the age of retirement has changed 
dramatically.’ The median age was 
close to 65 in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. Starting in the mid- 
1980s, it declined considerably. 


Between 1986 and 1993, the 
median retirement age declined 
more or less steadily. The sharp 
drop between 1986 and 1987 is 
likely explained by the lowering in 
1987 of the minimum age at which 
one could draw benefits from the 
Canada Pension Plan—from 65 to 
6Otain» 1988. .retirement age 
increased, probably because most 
people wishing to take advantage 
of this early retirement option had 
done so the previous year. After 
1988, however, the trend toward 
eatlier retirement resumed until 
1994. when ‘fetirement: age 
increased slightly and then declined 
until 1997. After 1997, it increased 
again and then stabilized. 


Median age of retirement 
66 


58 | | | | | 
1976 1980 1984 1988 1992 1996 2000 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
A I A a EE TEE 


The retirement age fluctuations in the 1990s may reflect government 
cutbacks and corporate downsizing. The popularity of early retirement 
incentives as a tool for workforce adjustment may also have influenced 
recent retirement behaviour. 


Over most of the past two decades, women retired slightly earlier than 
men, with the two sexes following a similar trend. There were exceptions, 
however. In 1986, for example, women retired later than men. 


AP I EE IE EES ERIE IE IES DSP SOE LL LO TRE LE EER SIT EIEIO I EEL EE EO ES BFE FOE an EE 
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Distribution of ages at retirement 


This study looks at people who retired at any time 
during the five-year period at either end of the data 
series (1991 to 1995 and 1996 to 2000). Initially, the 
most popular age for retirement was between 60 and 
64 (37% of retirees); at the end of the study period, it 
was still 60 to 64 but the number of retirees had 
decreased (31%). 


The change is more noticeable, however, in the pro- 
portion of those retiring at younger and older ages. 
The percentage under age 55 nearly doubled, from 
9% to 15%. The sample aged 55 to 59 increased from 
24% to 27%. On the other hand, fewer people waited 
past age 65 (22% to 19%). 


Not everyone joined this trend, however. About one 
person in 14 retiring in the 1990s waited until age 
70 or later. 


Measuring retirement 


1991 to 1995 1996 to 2000 


000 % 000 % 
Total 613 100 673 100 
50 to 54 58 9 103 15 
55 to 59 148 24 182 27 
60 to 64 226 37 212 31 
65 to 69 Se 22 128 19 
70+ 43 7 48 7 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


ee eeeeeeessereeeeee rere esas ereeseeeeeeer es eeeeerceecr cee eee sree eee 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) was designed to measure 
labour force activity at a certain point in time: one refer- 
ence week each month. To provide a meaningful series 
on retirement, each survey month is scanned and 
everyone who claims to have retired in the past year is 
recorded. The month of retirement is taken to be the same 
as the month last worked. A list of retirees is then organized 
according to the month in which they retired, rather than 
the month of the survey. Special adjustments to the sam- 
pling weights produce an unbiased estimate of retirees. 


Since very few people under 50 report retirement as a 
reason for leaving their job, only those who retired at 
50 or over are included here. 


For all retired people (except a few ‘permanently unable 
to work’), information is gathered on the last job—spe- 
cifically, industry, occupation, length of tenure, and 
employment class (employee or self-employed). 


The data refer to the last job, but some people’s last job 
may not be indicative of their careers. These people may 
have switched jobs shortly before retirement. For this 


reason, those with brief job tenures are best considered 
a residual group—that is, representing people with a wide 
but unknown mix of work histories. 


Respondents remain in the LFS sample for six consecu- 
tive months. For this study, however, only the response 
in the first month is used. This self-perceived retirement 
status is not updated thereafter, even though the respond- 
ent’s situation may have changed after the first interview. 


According to a preliminary study, a few retirees took jobs 
in the following five months. Many of these jobs were part- 
time, which may mean simply that the person had decided 
to fillin the time or to supplement a pension. 


The majority of people over 50 who left the workforce gave 
reasons other than retirement for leaving the last job. The 
two most common ones were ‘laid off’ and ‘sickness or 
disability’. A high percentage of this group re-entered the 
labour force within five months of the initial LFS interview. 
Many more likely found jobs later. In the context of the 
current exercise, those who remained out of the workforce 
would be missed from the analysis. 


ee a 
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Median age at retirement, and length and sector of employment 


Many factors influence the timing of retirement. 
Among the most important are the type of last job 
and length of tenure.’ 


For workers overall, the median age of retirement 
declined from 62.2 to 61.0 over the study period. 
People employed in the public sector (which includes 
education, health and social services, and government), 
already the youngest to retire from 1991 to 1995, saw 
the greatest decline in median age (1.9 years, from 60.0 
to 58.1). Employees in the private sector retired an 
average three years later than public sector workers at 
the beginning of the period, a gap that increased to 
nearly four years between 1996 and 2000 (61.8 versus 
55:1): 


How long one worked in a job prior to retirement 
seems to have a strong correlation with retirement age. 
This is not surprising. People who stay with one 
employer for a long time have an opportunity to build 
up substantial entitlements in a pension plan if one is 
available. Furthermore, employers offering good pen- 
sion plans (for example, school boards, some large 
companies and governments) often provide longer 
tenure. As might be expected, early retirement is more 
prevalent in such workplaces. Employer pensions have 
also been linked with higher retirement incomes 
(Gower, 1995). 


Between 1996 and 2000, workers with job tenure of 
20 yeats ot more retired more than two years earlier 


than those with under 20 years (60.0 versus 62.6). 
Among the self-employed, however, the opposite was 
true. On average, those with 20 years or more retired 
2.6 years later (66.4 versus 63.8). This, combined with 
their slower rate of decline in median retirement age, 
suggests that self-employed workers reach the 
decision to retire in a very different mannet. 


Self-employed people, whose median age of retire- 
ment remained steady over the study period (65.0), 
retired later than employees. Industry accounts for 
much of the age difference between self-employed 
and employees. 


a QS I TEI SC ST SE SE IDEN IAS ON IE ELE IEE LE EE LEE DEERE ETE EE DE EE ATE EO IE ELE LE ED EOE EL ET EEDA 


1991 to 1995 1996 to 2000 


Job tenure Sector 000 Median age 000 Median age 
Overall All retirees (aged 50+)* 613 62.2 673 61.0 
Public employees 206 60.0 241 58.1 
Private employees SiS 63:2 SiS 61.8 
Self-employed 88 65.0 114 65.0 
Less than All retirees (aged 50+)* 264 64.1 74) 62.6 
20 years Public employees 66 62.1 68 60.8 
Private employees Oe 64.6 154 62.9 
Self-employed 39 64.4 57 63.8 
20 years All retirees (aged 50+)* 347 60.8 392 60.0 
or more Public employees 140 poz 173 SWE 
Private employees 156 61.3 159 60.8 
Self-employed 49 65.8 SY 66.4 
eee en 8 EE 
Source: Labour Force Survey 
Note: Job tenure and sector refer to last job prior to retirement. 
* Because unpaid family workers are not accounted for in the sub-categories but are included in the totals, numbers do not add to 


totals. 
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Distribution of retirees by month of departure, 1996 to 2000 


Not surprisingly, people favoured 
some months over others to retire. 
Two months stand out: June and 
December, with the former more 
popular. People who retired dur- 
ing the summer tended to be 
slightly younger than those who did 
so in autumn or winter. Little has 
changed over the last two decades. 
The patterns for men and women 
ate similar, though women were 
more likely to retire in June. This 
may relate fo the number of 
women retiring from teaching. 


Both sexes Men Women 

% Median % Median % Median 

age age age 

All months 100.0 61.0 100.0 61.8 100.0 60.1 
January Tae) 61.6 7.9 61.6 Wet GleZ 
February 4.5 61:3 4.5 61.0 4.4 61.3 
March 645 60.7 6.9 61.9 6.0 59.3 
April ee 61.4 U4. 61.6 6.8 60.7 
May UoZ 60.6 Unt 60.3 7.4 60.7 
June GES 58.8 {Bat 59.8 POS BL 
July 9.5 60.8 8.8 62.6 1105 60.0 
August 6.3 60.8 20 61.8 ee 59.8 
September 8.4 62.6 8.7 64.0 8.0 61.6 
October 8.1 6253 8.7 63.0 UP 60.6 
November 1 62.1 6.4 63.6 Sf 60.8 
December 21 GikS 12.9 62.7 10.9 60.1 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Median age at retirement by industry, and change over time 


Between 1996 and 2000, below 
average retirement ages were 
recorded in utilities; finance, insur- 
ance, real estate and leasing; educa- 
tional services; health care and 
social assistance; information, 
culture and recreation; and public 
administration. 


The greatest declines were found in 
industries with low retirement ages. 
In contrast, those recording rela- 
tively late retirement ages expe- 
rienced the least decrease, except in 
trade industries. 


Many factors are at play here. In 
particular, certain industries that 
were downsizing in the 1990s may 
have introduced early retirement 
programs (see Appendix). 


Industry* 


Goods-producing 


Primary 
Agriculture 
Other 


Utilities 
Construction 
Manufacturing 


Service-producing 

Trade 

Transportation and warehousing 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 
Professional, scientific and technical 
Management, administrative and other 
Educational services 

Health care and social assistance 
Information, culture and recreation 
Accommodation and food services 
Other services 

Public administration 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
According to last job prior to retirement. 


1991 to 1996 to 
1995 2000 
Median age 
62.2 61.0 
62.9 62.6 
64.6 65.3 
65.8 68.8 
62.2 CileZ 
eh 56.6 
64.7 63.3 
61.9 61.6 
62.0 60.4 
64.4 62.6 
60.3 61.6 
62.4 60.1 
65.1 64.8 
65.3 64.6 
60.7 57.4 
62.3 60.3 
60.7 59.6 
64.9 64.0 
64.8 63.6 
59.6 58.4 
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Median age at retirement by sex and education, 1996 to 2000 


Men tended to retire slightly later 
than women (aged 61.8 versus 
GUE) a iibis dirterence held ‘for 
people in most education groups 
except those with only a high- 
school diploma. 


Changes in the LFS prevent a com- 
parison of education groups over 
time but, in the 1990s at least, differ- 
ences between those lacking high 
school graduation and those with 
higher education were much greater 
than differences between men and 
women. For example, people with a 
postsecondary certificate, diploma or 
degree retired more than three years 
earlier than those with eight years of 
schooling or less. 


Both sexes Men Women 

000 Median 000 Median 000 Median 

age age age 

Education 673 61.0 394 61.8 279 60.1 
0-8 years 99 64.4 71 64.7 28 62.6 
Some secondary 116 61.9 70 62.6 46 Gilet 
High-school graduate 112 60.3 59 60.3 54 60.3 
Postsecondary 224 60.8 119 61.7 104 59.9 
University degree 123 58.7 1S 59.8 47 56.9 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Median age at retirement by occupation, and change over time 


All major occupation groups 
except occupations unique to pri- 
marty industry showed declines in 
the median age of retirement. 


In both periods, public sector 
occupations had the lowest retire- 
ment age. 


Primary occupations had the high- 
est age of retirement in both pert- 
ods, and the gap widened in the 
later period. 


Occupation* 

Management 

Business, finance and administrative 
Natural and applied sciences 

Health 


Social science, education, government 
service and religion 


Art, culture, recreation and sport 
Sales and service 


Trades, transport and equipment operators 


Occupations unique to primary industry 


Occupations unique to processing, 
manufacturing and utilities 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* According to last job prior to retirement. 


1991 to 1995 1996 to 2000 Change 
Median age Years 

62.2 61.0 -1.2 
62.2 60.2 -2.0 
61.0 60.3 -0.7 
60.7 60.2 -0.5 
628 60.8 Sls} 
60.0 Sie -2.7 
64.4 61.4 -3.0 
63.7 61.8 -1.9 
63.1 62.6 -0.5 
64.9 66.6 thal 
62.1 61.6 -0.5 
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Median age at retirement by province 


At the beginning of the study 
period, the gap between the high- 


est median retirement age (64.2 in 


British Columbia) and the lowest Canada 
(60.4 in Newfoundland and — Saskatchewan 
Labrador) was 3.8 years. In the Alberta 


1996 to 2000 period, the gap 
widened to 6.6 years (64.6 in 
Saskatchewan and 58.0 in New- 
foundland and Labrador). 


British Columbia 
Manitoba 
Ontario 

Nova Scotia 


While the majority of Canadians — New Brunswick 


opted for earlier retirement, the Quebec 
drop in median age varied from Me aT 
Labrador 


only 0.4 years in New Brunswick 
to 2.4 in Newfoundland and 
Labrador. The other Maritime 
provinces experienced an increase 


Prince Edward Island 


1991 to 1995 1996 to 2000 Change 
000 Median 000 Median Years 
age age 

613 62.2 673 61.0 -1.2 
23 64.1 23 64.6 OFS 
50 62.9 56 63.7 0.8 
3 62.3 3 62.6 0.3 
74 64.2 88 62.1 -2.1 
29 C276 26 61.7 -0.6 
260 62.3 256 61.6 -0.7 
20 60.6 18 60.8 OL 
is 60.7 18 60.3 -0.4 
129 61.0 176 59.4 -1.6 
9 60.4 10 58.0 -2.4 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


in retirement age, as did Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. 


Different factors influenced pro- 
vincial findings. For example, in 
Saskatchewan, the prevalence of 
agriculture may help to explain the 
high and relatively stable retirement 
age. Further east, Quebec’s lower- 


ing of the minimum age of entitle- 
ment for the Quebec Pension Plan 
from 65 to 60 in 1984— three years 
before a similar move by the 
Canada Pension Plan—may have 
accelerated the trend to younger 
retirement in the province. For 
British Columbia, the picture is 


complicated by province designa- 
tion, which is based on where the 
person was living when surveyed 
(that is, after retirement). Migration 
to British Columbia after retire- 
ment, as well as migration patterns 
in general, may play a role 
(Monette, 1996). 


B Notes 


1 The available data series starts in 1991. Because it is 
necessaty to look back one year to determine who retired, the 
most recent data available at writing were for people who 
retired in 2000. 


2 The data relate to the retiree’s last job. At least some of 
those with less than 20 years’ tenure may have held a long- 
term job sometime earlier. If those jobs could also be 
measured, differences in retirement age between people with 
short and long job tenures would probably increase. 
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Appendix—Retirement patterns by industry* 


1991 to 1995 1996 to 2000 
000 Median age 000 Median age 
All workers (aged 50+) 613 62.2 673 61.0 
Goods-producing 172 62.9 178 62.6 
Primary 39 64.6 37 65.3 
Agriculture 24 65.8 24 68.8 
Other 15 62.2 13 CleZ 
Utilities 10 59.1 12 56.6 
Construction 32 64.7 34 Gore 
Manufacturing 92 61.9 95 61.6 
Service-producing 439 62.0 492 60.4 
Trade 68 64.4 67 62.6 
Transportation and warehousing SiS 60.3 40 61.6 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 39 62.4 37 60.1 
Professional, scientific and technical is 65.1 24 64.8 
Management, administrative and other 12 65.3 15 64.6 
Educational services 66 60.7 102 57.4 
Health care and social assistance oS 6253 80 60.3 
Information, culture and recreation 30 60.7 20 59.6 
Accommodation and food services 20 64.9 16 64.0 
Other services 24 64.8 26 63.6 
Public administration ute 59.6 64 58.4 
Employees (aged 50+) 519 61.7 554 60.3 
Goods-producing 135 61.8 135 61.3 
Primary Ale} 61.8 iS 61.8 
Agriculture 4 65.1 3 64.8 
Other 12 61k2 10 60.7 
Utilities 10 59.1 12 56.6 
Construction 23 63.9 21 6253 
Manufacturing 87 61.8 90 61.6 
Service-producing 384 61.7 419 60.1 
Trade 52 64.3 51 62.3 
Transportation and warehousing 32 60.2 35 60.9 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 83 62.4 30 59.6 
Professional, scientific and technical 8 64.7 10 63r2 
Management, administrative and other S) 65.3 9 64.7 
Educational! services 65 60.7 98 S703 
Health care and social assistance 49 62.2 73 60.2 
Information, culture and recreation 28 60.2 19 59.2 
Accommodation and food services 14 64.9 13 62.9 
Other services 16 64.8 17 62.6 
Public administration 77 59.6 64 58.4 
Self-employed (aged 50+) 88 65.0 114 65.0 
Goods-producing 34 65.1 42 65.6 
Primary 21 65.8 24 68.3 
Agriculture 18 66.3 21 69.2 
Other 3 65.0 3 64.6 
Construction 9 65.0 13 64.6 
Manufacturing S 64.8 5 62.2 
Service-producing 54 64.9 72 64.6 
Trade 16 6592 16 64.2 
Transportation and warehousing 3 64.9 5 64.8 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 6 62.2 1 65.8 
Professional, scientific and technical 6 66.2 14 65.6 
Management, administrative and other 3 64.8 if 63.9 
Health care and social assistance 4 64.9 i 66.0 
Accommodation and food services 6 64.3 3 64.9 
Other services 7 65.6 8 64.6 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

Note: These categories describe the last job held prior to retirement. They may or may not reflect a person’s lifetime work history. 

* Excludes some groups with too small a sample to provide a reliable estimate, so the groups will not add to total. Likewise, industries in 
the self-employed category exclude unpaid family workers. 
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data browser, the Labour 
Force Historical Review on 
CD-ROM is an essential tool 
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manipulation 
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this large library of multi- 
dimensional statistics 


At the click of a mouse, access 
key variables, such as: 


- employment and 
unemployment levels and rates 


,° demographic characteristics 
including age, sex, educational 
attainment and family 
variables 


%@ national, provincial, 
metropolitan areas and 
economic regions 


9 industry, occupation, wages, 
union membership, job tenure 


Accurate, timely data... pena as ewig cet 9 oa size ee 

#% actual and seasonally adjusted trends as you browse different WIDEST alse EO A 
data series chart displays As researchers, economists, 

< on a monthly or annual basis analysts, consultants and planners 
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...plus historical information... format! LE SS ey clei Lt 
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a over 20 years of data (from 1976 oo with thousands of cross-classified resource for your labour-related 

to 2001) data series questions, analysis or forecasting. 


To order the CD ROM, CALL 1 800 267-6677, FAX 1 877 287-4369 or MAIL your order to Statistics Canada, Dissemination Division, 
Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0T6, Canada. You may also order by 
E-MAIL: order@statcan.ca or contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre: 1 800 263-1136 


856MISC20008 


What’s 


new? 


Recent reports and studies 


H JUST RELEASED 


B Adult training 


Training for adults who are not in school declined 
slightly between 1992 and 1998, according to a new 
study. Men’s participation in all types of training 
declined from 28% in 1992 to 26% in 1998, and the 
duration of their training fell from an average 42 hours 
per year to 35 hours. Women’s participation fell from 
29% to 26%, and the average duration dropped from 
38 to 33 hours. 


This report describes the incidence of training activity 
and the duration of training episodes during the 1990s 
among adult Canadians who were not full- or part- 
time students in an education program. 


Training activity is more prevalent in large firms, in 
the public sector, and among workers in professional 
and managerial occupations. For example, a 
postsecondary education, a large employer and 
professional/managerial employment appear to 
positively affect training activity. 


Adults decide to undertake further education or 
training for many reasons. Some may be motivated to 
develop their career or to retrain after a job change. 
Others may simply wish to upgrade their skills after 
an absence from the job market. Unlike formal 
schooling, which tends to be concentrated among the 
young, participation in training activity occurs at all 
ages throughout the life cycle. 


The report Adult Training in Canada: Snapshots from the 
Nineties 1s available in the Spring 2002 issue of Education 
Quarterly Review, Vol. 8, no. 2 (Catalogue no. 81-003- 
XIE, $16/$51 or Catalogue no. 81-003-XPB, $21/ 
$68). The full report is available from Human 
Resources Development Canada at www.hrdc- 
drhe.ge.ca/atb. 
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For more information, contact Client Services, Culture, 
Tourism and the Centre for Education Statistics, at 
LesUOn 3023952. O05(613) 895127608. tax: (613) 
951-9040; educationstats@statcan.ca. 


M Trade/vocational and preparatory 
traming 


In 1998-99, 240,000 students were enrolled in trade/ 
vocational and preparatory training programs in 
community colleges, CEGEPs, and high schools in 
Quebec, down 4% from 1997-98, according to a new 
study. From 1995-96 to 1998-99, enrolment in these 
programs dropped 11%, although community college 
and CEGEP postsecondary enrolment generally rose. 


Trade/vocational programs are designed to provide 
students with the basic knowledge needed to work in 
a particular occupation or trade. Included are pre- 
employment or pre-apprenticeship programs or 
courses, in-class instruction for registered apprentices, 
skill upgrading or courses to introduce workers to new 
technology in their field, and special or contract training. 


Enrolment in trade/vocational programs fell from 
1995-96 to 1998-99. The greatest decrease (-19%) was 
in registered apprenticeship in-class training. Enrolment 
in special and contract training programs fluctuated 
but changed little over the period. 


The decrease in trade/vocational enrolment is partly 
the result of changes in entrance requirements, especially 
in the pre-employment or pre-apprenticeship 
programs and, consequently, in the way institutions 
report enrolment. In most provinces, many trade/ 
vocational programs now requite secondary school 
completion for admission—previously, Grade 10 or 
11 was needed. Programs that require high school 
completion for admission are reported to the 
postsecondary community college survey rather than 
the trade/vocational survey. 
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Enrolment in preparatory training programs, aimed at 
developing general non occupation-specific skills, rose 
11% in 1998-99. Despite the increase, enrolment 
remained 8% below its 1995-96 peak. The programs 
in this group consist of academic upgrading, job- 
readiness training, orientation, and language training. 


All the preparatory training programs saw higher 
enrolment in 1998-99 compared with 1997-98. Job- 
readiness training and orientation programs led the way 
with a 33% gain. Only job-readiness and orientation 
programs gained from 1995-96 to 1998-99. 


For more information, contact Client Services, Culture, 
Tourism and the Centre for Education Statistics, at 
1.800 .307-3382. of (613). 951-7608, stax 0on) 
951-9040; educationstats@statcan.ca. 


@ Literacy skills 


This study used Canadian data from the International 
Adult Literacy Survey to explore relationships between 
wages eatned by workers whose education was higher 
ot lower than that presumed to be required by their 
occupation. 


The study concluded that employers were able to 
detect and reward differences in literacy skills within 
levels of schooling. In other words, literacy skills 
played a role in the level of pay workers received, 
although this role differed for men and women. 


In addition, literacy skills were significantly related to 
the educational requirements of an individual’s job. 


Studies in several countries confirm that individuals 
with schooling beyond that implied by their 
occupational classification (over-education) do earn a 
positive income return to their ‘extra’ years of 
schooling. Similarly, individuals with less schooling than 
that implied by their occupational classification (under- 
education) earn less than individuals whose educational 
levels match those required by the job. 


This pattern of differences in earnings is usually 
referred to as ‘returns to over-education’ and ‘returns 
to under-education.’ This study extends this analysis 
by incorporating measures of workers’ literacy skills. 
It found that the return to under-education for both 
women and men was in large part a return to above- 
average literacy skills for their level of schooling. In 
addition, for men, the return to over-education was in 
large part a return to literacy skills that are above- 
average for their jobs. 


The International Adult Literacy Survey was a 
22-country initiative conducted from 1994 to 1998. 
Nine countries were surveyed in 1994, five in 1996, 
and the others in 1998. In every country, representative 
samples of adults aged 16 to 65 were interviewed and 
tested at home using the same literacy test. The main 
purpose was to find out how well adults used printed 
information to function in society. 


The monograph Literacy Skills, Occupational Assignment 
and the Returns to Over- and Under-education (Catalogue 
no. 89-552-MIE, no. 9, free) is now available on 
Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca), and on 
Human Resources Development Canada’s Web site 
(www.hrde-drhe.ge.ca/arb). A paper copy (Catalogue 
no. 89-552-MPE, no. 9, $10) is also available. 


For more information, contact Client Services, Culture, 
Tourism and the Centre for Education Statistics, at 
1 800° 307-3382,.04r,.(613). 951-6085. fax (O13) 
951-9040; educationstats@statcan.ca. 


@ Demographic statistics 


The 2001 edition of Annual Demographic Statistics 
provides the most recent population estimates and 
projections up to 2006 by age group and sex, plus 
data on births, deaths and migrations. Information is 
grouped by province and territory, census 
metropolitan area, and census division; data on census 
families, and marriages and divorces, is also provided. 


A CD-ROM, included with the publication, contains 
even more data. The historical time series includes 
population data back to 1971 for provinces and 
territories, and to 1986 for census divisions and census 
metropolitan areas. The CD-ROM includes 
population projections as well as animated age 
pyramids that illustrate the aging of the population. 


Annual demographic statistics, 2001 (Catalogue no. 
91-213-XPB, $125 including the CD-ROM, and an 
electronic version Catalogue no. 91-213-XIB, $56 
without the CD-ROM) is now available. For more 
information, contact Lise Champagne, Demography 
Division, at (613),951-2320> fax: (613)-951-250) 8 
lise.champagne@statcan.ca. 


@ Farm incomes 


The first bulletin in the 1997-98 taxation data bulletin 
series, Economic Overview of Farm Incomes, a joint 
publication of Statistics Canada and Agriculture and 
Agri-Food Canada, is now available. 
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This bulletin presents farm financial information and 
analysis based on data from the Taxation Data 
Program and other agricultural surveys. The first 
bulletin provides an overview of all farms, with a 
detailed analysis of farm structure and financial 
performance of farms and farm operators, by revenue 
class and by province. Information on farm structure 
includes the distribution of farms, concentration of 
production, degree of specialization, and the physical 
characteristics of farms. Detailed financial information 
is provided on farm-level revenues, expenses, and net 
operating income before depreciation, as well as total 
Operator income. 


Bulletins 2 through 7 will present similar information 
for the major farm types in Canada: grain and oilseed, 
cattle, dairy, hog, poultry and egg, and horticultural 
farms. The final bulletin will present information on 
farm families’ sources of income—both on-farm and 
off-farm. 


Economic Overview of Farm Incomes—All Farms, Vol. 2, 
no. 1 (Catalogue no. 21-005-XIE, free) is now available 
on Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). 
From Our products and services, choose Free publications, 
then Agriculture. For more information, contact the 
Client Services Unit, Agriculture Division, at 1 800 
Biot) Lor, (613) 951-5027; tax: (613) 951-3868; 
agricultureWstatcan.ca. 


M@ Justice-related professions 


A new report, A Statistical Profile of Persons Working in 
Justice-related Professions in Canada, 1996, uses census data 
from 1996 and 1991 to provide a statistical profile of 
the estimated 304,000 people who work in justice- 
related professions in Canada. 


It contains a general description of characteristics such 
as age, highest level of schooling, average employment 
income, and employment status (full-time/part-time; 
full-year/part-year). In addition, it provides detailed 
information on certain groups, including women and 
men, Aboriginal people, visible minorities and 
immigrants. 


In 1996, about 304,000 people, or about 2% of the 
labour force, worked in justice-related professions. 
Both figures were about the same in 1991. These 
professions include police, court officials (including 
judges), legal personnel (including lawyers), probation 
and parole officers, correctional service officers, and 
other protective services personnel such as security 
officers. 
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A Statistical Profile of Persons Working in Justice-related 
Professions in Canada, 1996 (Catalogue no. 85-555-XIE, 
$25) is now available. For more information, contact 
Information and Client Services, Canadian Centre for 
Justice Statistics, at 1 800 387-2231 or (613) 951-9023. 


@ Labour force data on CD-ROM 


The annual Labour Force Historical Review on CD-ROM 
provides a comprehensive database of Labour Force 
Survey estimates with thousands of cross-classified data 
series spanning more than two decades. With a total 
of 120 monthly and annual data tables, a wide range 
of subjects are available: labour force status by 
demographics, education and family characteristics, 
labour market trends in metropolitan areas, 
employment and unemployment levels by economic 
regions, industry and occupation data, wages and union 
membership, and much more. 


The Labour Force Historical Review on CD-ROM, 2001 
(Catalogue no. 71F0004XCB, $195) is now available. 
Network and bulk prices are available on request. To 
order this edition, contact your nearest Statistics 
Canada Regional Reference Centre or order via e-mail 
(order@statcan.ca). 


For more information on this product, contact the 
Labour Statistics Division’s Client Services Unit at 
1 866 873-8788 or (613) 951-4090; labour@statcan.ca, 
or refer to the product profile on Statistics Canada’s 
Web site (www.statcan.ca). From Canadian statistics, 
choose The people, then Labour, employment and 
unemployment, and click on the banner ad for the Labour 
force historical review. 


— Labour Force Survey data on CANSIM 


An extensive set of new Labour Force Survey tables 
are now available on CANSIM, Statistics Canada’s 
electronic database. This collection comprises 93 tables, 
or 1.4 million series. These new tables are larger, with 
more cross-tabulations and a far greater variety of 
labour market variables collected by the Labour Force 
Survey. 


Tables include hourly and weekly wages by industry 
and occupation; employment levels by union 
membership; job permanency; hirings and separations; 
multiple job-holders; establishment size; employment 
levels by industry and occupation for the public and 
private sectors, by full- versus part-time; labour force 
characteristics for metropolitan areas, economic 
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regions, medium-sized cities, and rural and urban areas; 
actual and usual hours; overtime hours; hours and days 
of work lost for personal reasons; educational 
attainment; labour force participation of students 
during the school year and summer months; duration 
of unemployment; and methods of job search. 


For more information, contact Client Services, 
Labour Statistics Division, at 1 866 873-8788; 
labour@statcan.ca. 


M Survey of Self-employment 


Nearly one worker in six was self-employed in 2000, 
and most of these individuals were self-employed by 
choice, according to the first results from the Survey 
of Self-employment. 


The survey was conducted in April 2000 by Statistics 
Canada on behalf of Human Resources Development 
Canada (HRDC). It collected data on the socio- 
demographic characteristics of the self-employed, as 
well as the hours they work; previous work 
experience; participation in dental, health and disability 
plans; income security; and attitudes towards self- 
employment. 


For almost 80% of individuals, the transition to self- 
employment was made voluntarily. The remainder 
reported that they became self-employed because of a 
lack of suitable paid employment opportunities. 
Overall, a majority said they would not leave self- 
employment for paid employment. 


Those who said they were remaining self-employed 
by choice were mote likely to have a university degree, 
to be employers, and to have been in business longer. 


The self-employed, both men and women, regarded 
‘entrepreneurial values’ as the aspect they liked most 
about self-employment. However, a close second for 
women was the flexible hours or the ability to work 
from home that self-employment allows. 


What self-employed people disliked most were 
uncertainty and insecurity (reported by 22% of 
respondents), long hours and no time off work (15%), 
income and cash flow fluctuations (12%), and lack of 
benefits (7%). 


During the year prior to the survey, nearly 80% of the 
self-employed undertook some form of work-related, 
informal learning activities, such as discussions with 
colleagues, observing colleagues demonstrate their skills, 
or studying manuals or books. More than one-quarter of 
the self-employed undertook formal training. 
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Results from the Survey of Self-employment in Canada is now 
available on HRDC’s Web site (http://www.hrdc- 
drhe.gc.ca/arb/publications/list.shtml). For more 
information on the report, contact HRDC Media 
Relations at (819) 994-5559. 


The public-use microdata file (Catalogue no. 
71M0017XCB, $1,000) is also available. For more 
information, contact Client Services, Special Surveys 
Division, at 1 888 297-7355 or (613) 951-7355; fax: 
(613) 951-3012; ssd@statcan.ca. 


@ Self-employment among college and 
university graduates 


This research paper documents patterns of self- 
employment among four groups of post-secondary 
graduates (college, bachelor’s, master’s, doctoral) in the 
five years immediately following their graduation. 


According to data from the National Graduates 
Survey, rates of self-employment were relatively stable 
for the first three cohorts of graduates covered in this 
report—those who finished their programs in 1982, 
1986 and 1990. 


For these graduates, at all levels taken together, self- 
employment rates two years after graduation ranged 
from 6.5% to 7.8% for men, and from 3.2% to 5.2% 
for women. Five years after graduation, the range had 
increased to between 9.9% and 11.1% among men, 
and between 5.3% and 6.7% among women. 


The rates showed no discernible trend across these first 
three cohorts of graduates, including those who 
entered the labour market in the midst of the 
prolonged recession in the first part of the 1990s. 


For the most recent graduates, however—those who 
finished in 1995—the incidence of self-employment 
was generally higher, although unevenly and not in all 
cases. By 1997, self-employment rates ranged from 
6.9% to 12.0% for men, and from 5.2% to 13.3% for 
women. 


Self-employment rates were generally higher for male 
graduates than females. The greater and more uniform 
increases for the 1995 cohort were, however, among 
women. Furthermore, the pattern by sex reversed at 
the doctoral level. Among 1995 doctoral graduates, 
for example, 13.3% of women were self-employed in 
1997, almost double the percentage of men with 
doctorates (6.9%). In contrast, of the 1995 master’s 
graduates surveyed, 12.0% of men and 9.7% of 
women were self-employed in 1997. 
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Analysis of factors such as employment rates, earnings 
levels, job satisfaction, and the job-education skill 
match suggests that self-employment status was 
generally associated with enhanced labour market 
outcomes rather than a limited availability of regular 
paid positions. For example, although the results were 
mixed, self-employed graduates tended to report 
higher earnings, closer job-education job matches, and 
greater work satisfaction than did paid workers. 


Similarly, graduates who moved into self-employment 
from paid positions in the two to five years following 
graduation were more likely to show improvements 
in these outcome measures. The fact that individuals 
are drawn towards self-employment as employment 
rates improve over their early post-graduation careers 
provides further evidence of this. 


In short, the evidence supports the ‘pull’ rather than 
the ‘push’ hypothesis. That is, individuals appear to be 
drawn towards self-employment by the opportunities 
offered rather than pushed because of an absence of 
other options. 


The research paper Setting up Shop: Self-employment 
amongst Canadian College and University Graduates, no. 183 
(Catalogue no. 11F0019MIE, free) is now available 
on Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). From 
Our products and services, choose Research papers (free), then 
Social conditions. It is also available from Human 
Resources Development Canada on the Applied 
Research Branch’s Web page (www.hrde-drhc.ge.ca/arb). 


For more information, contact Ross Finnie, Business 
and Labour Market Analysis Division, at (613) 
951-3962; ref@qsilver.queensu.ca. 


B Workaholics 


People who considered themselves workaholics were 
more likely than other Canadians to feel stressed or 
worried, and less likely to feel happy or satisfied with 
their lrives—even though they were just as likely to enjoy 
their jobs, according to a new study. 


In addition, more than half felt trapped in a daily 
routine, compared with just one-third of their non- 
workaholic counterparts. And nearly 6 in 10 said they 
just did not have time for fun any more, compared 
with 3 in 10 non-workaholics. Rates of workaholism 
were higher among those with children. 
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What’s new? 


This profile of people who described themselves as 
workaholics is based on time-use data from the 1998 
General Social Survey (GSS). According to the GSS, 
more than one-quarter of Canadians aged 15 and 
older, or 6.6 million people, considered themselves 
workaholics. This proportion is in line with studies in 
the United States, which estimate that up to 30% of 
Americans are ‘addicted’ to work. 


More than half of those who claimed to be 
workaholics said they felt under constant stress trying 
to accomplish more than they could handle. They 
reported being trapped in a daily routine and 
complained of never having enough time for fun. They 
were also more concerned than others about not 
devoting enough time to family and friends, and less 
satisfied with the way they spent their remaining time. 


The data also showed that workaholics got just as 
much satisfaction from their careers as other workers. 
Nearly 4 in 10 in each group reported feeling very 
satisfied with their job. 


Although work addiction can happen to anyone in any 
setting, people in management occupations, trades, 
and processing, manufacturing and utilities jobs were 
most likely to consider themselves workaholics. Those 
least likely to identify as workaholics were workers in 
clerical positions. These findings indicate that 
workaholics are not always in corporate or office jobs. 


The report Driven to Excel: A Portrait of Canada’s 
Workaholies is available in the Spring 2002 issue of 
Canadian Social Trends, no. 64 (Catalogue no. 11-008- 
XIE, $8/$27 or Catalogue no. 11-008-XPB, 
$11/$36). For more information, contact Susan 
Crompton, Housing, Family and Social Statistics 
Division, at (613) 951-2556; cstsc@statcan.ca. 


HM Remote data access 


Researchers can now access a unique on-line service 
for researching and analyzing Statistics Canada’s data 
on education. Remote Data Access (RDA) is a pilot 
project of the Centre for Education Statistics. Using 
this service, researchers can write and test their own 
computer programs using a file with artificial data. 
They can then send these programs via the Internet to 
Statistics Canada, where they will be run on the actual 
microdata file. The results are returned to the client. 
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What’s new? 


For the moment, the only survey file available is the 
1998 Adult Education and Training Survey. However, 
the 2000 Program for International Assessment and 
the 2000 Youth in Transition Survey will soon be 
available. 


This service is an alternative to Statistics Canada’s 
research data centres and regional offices, which are 
not always accessible to researchers. 


At the outset, Remote Data Access is available free. 
There will be a minimal charge after an evaluation 
period of about three to six months. RDA is available 


to any researcher, provided Statistics Canada has 
approved their project. For more details, consult 
Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). From 
the side menu, choose Learning resources, then 
Postsecondary, then Remote data access. 


For more information about this service, contact Sylvie 
Ouellette, Centre for Education Statistics, at (613) 
951-9204; sylvie.ouelletteWstatcan.ca. 
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Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Dissemination agent 
(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Lucie Lussier 

(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 


surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-4090 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Mayor wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Patricia Schembari 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 
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Chart A: Unemployment and vacancy rates 
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Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 


Chart B: Long-term vacancies by occupation 
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Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 


Hak high unemployment rate usually coincides with a 
low job vacancy rate and, conversely, a high job 
vacancy tate coincides with a low unemployment rate. 
As the demand for labour rises, the number of 
unemployed workers tends to decline and the number 
of job vacancies tends to increase. 


In 1999, the job vacancy rate was 2.6%, while the 
average unemployment rate (excluding the govern- 
ment sector) was 7.8%. Alberta, Manitoba and 
Ontario had the lowest unemployment rates and the 
highest vacancy tates. Conversely, the Atlantic 
provinces, British Columbia, and Quebec had the 
highest unemployment rates and the lowest vacancy 
rates. Toronto and Calgary census metropolitan areas 
showed relatively low unemployment rates and high 
vacancy rates, while Québec and Montréal had the 
highest unemployment rates and relatively low vacancy 
rates. 


ahs number of positions unfilled for at least four 
months indicates jobs that employers are finding 
difficult to fill. In 1999, 45% of vacancies were of this 
type, and the longer-term job vacancy rate was 1.2%. 


Of all the major occupational groups, production jobs 
accounted for the largest proportion of job 
vacancies— not surprising since this category also has 
the most employees. Technical, sales and marketing, 
and professional positions ranked somewhat behind, 
while managerial, and clerical and administrative 
vacancies made up only a small share. 


Lack of experience and too few applicants were cited 
most often by employers to explain vacancies of four 
months or longer. Reasons varied by occupational 
group. Lack of experience was cited most often for 
managerial, sales and marketing, and production 
positions, while too few applicants was mentioned 
most often for professional, technical, and clerical and 
administrative jobs. Lack of education was also 
reported frequently (46% of respondents) for technical 
positions. 
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Chart C: Reasons most often cited 


for vacant positions of four 


months or longer, by industry 
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W hen reasons by industry were 
examined, too few applicants was 
cited most often for education and 
health care services (80% of the 
respondents). Lack of experience 
was cited most often by employers 
in transportation, warehousing and 
wholesale trade, as well as those in 
retail trade and consumer services. 


The length of time positions remain 
vacant may increase if a firm 
faces the problem of mismatches 
in either worker qualifications or 
geographic location. Some indus- 
tries may require specific skills or 
high education levels. For others, 
the type of qualifications sought 
may be dictated by the level of 
technology and capital use, or a 
combination of technical and 
management skills. 
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PACES OS 
Table 1: Job vacancy rate by industry 


_———— sr 


Average 
Proportion hourly 
of long- earnings 
Overall Long-term term for full-time 
rate* rate vacancies employees 
[i Ss eee eee a) ee eee eee ee 
% % % $ 
All industries 2.6€ the2 45 19.14 
Retail trade and consumer services 3.9F F 55 13.18 
Labour-intensive tertiary 
manufacturing 225 1:4€ 56 15.18 
Secondary manufacturing 22 0.8 315 18:53 
Finance and insurance 2a 0.8 39 19.97 
Real estate, rental and leasing 
operations F le 75 20.06 
Transportation, warehousing and 
wholesale trade 2.4 0.7 28 20.25 
Primary manufacturing eZ 0.4 36 20.68 
Education and health services 1.9 ORs, 38 20.77 
Business services PS ORE 28 20.80 
Construction 7) oh (lets “3s ZileZZ 
Capital-intensive tertiary 
manufacturing Peso) 1.0 43 21.92 
Information and cultural services D4 0.4 19 23.91 
Communications and other utilities 2.0 0.8 39 24.28 
Forestry, mining, oil and gas 
extraction 0.9 EF 41 26.42 


SS eee —————s 
Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
* The vacancy rate is defined as job vacancies / (total employment + job vacancies) + 100. 


SSE ES LE PT TE 


lite lowest vacancy rate was 
found in forestry, mining, oil and 
gas extraction (1%)—industries at 
the high end of the pay scale. 
Conversely, the highest vacancy 
rate was in retail trade and 
consumer setvices (4%)—relati- 
vely low-wage industries. 


Overall, 45% of vacant positions 
remained unfilled for at least four 
months. However, four industry 
groups showed a much higher 
proportion of long-term job 
vacancies: real estate, rental 
and leasing operations (75%); 
construction (73%); labour- 
intensive tertiary manufacturing 
(56%); and retail trade and 
consumer services (55%). 
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Table 2: Employment and job vacancies by industry and average payroll per employee 
rs 


Less than $15,600 - $28,000 
$15,600 $27,999 and over Total 
Vacan- Vacan- Vacan- Vacan- 
cies Jobs cies Jobs cies Jobs cies Jobs 


ee eee 


All industries 111,000 2,751,300 63,500 3,122,700 111,900 4,903,500 286,400 10,777,500 
% 

Retail trade and consumer services ASE hohn t F 22.0 4.15 6.4 BS),.7/2 24.1 
Educational and health services 9.0 17.6 25.9 30.3 clive 18.6 Oro Pal 
Business services 5:0" 9.0 F 6.0 1.3.6 1S On 9.3 
Labour-intensive tertiary manufacturing De 4.3 OLOE U2 Seale Sy 4.5 4.6 
Transportation, warehousing and 

wholesale trade E 3.0 F fst liven 16.3 Oks 10.3 
Primary manufacturing F F 1:98 2.8 202" 5.9 1:7 3.6 
Real estate rental and leasing operations F 2.4 15 1.6 F RO Fs 1.8 
Capital-intensive tertiary manufacturing F F 329" Ba 9.4 9.5 4.8 5.4 
Construction F Elbe 4.6€ ATG 5:85 5.6 3°55 3.9 
Information and cultural services F Mae 1:6 2.4 4.7 4.3 2.4 3.0 
Forestry, mining, oil and gas extraction = Ee F 0.9 F $0 0.6& 1.8 
Communication and other utilities 0.25 0.8 West 2.4 $3). 3340) tees Px 
Finance and insurance F 0.4€ Sele 6.8 8.2 5.9 3.9 4.8 
Secondary manufacturing F F 4.65 3.6 4.9 One 2.9 SiS 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
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Apne average annual payroll per employee was 
estimated for each establishment (based on total gross 
payroll). The results were then grouped into three 
classes: under $15,600, $15,600 to $27,999, and 
$28,000 and over. In the under $15,600 segment, more 
than three-quarters of job vacancies were in retail trade 
and consumer services, which represents only 58% of 
jobs in this segment. 


In the $15,600 to $27,999 segment, the distribution 
was less concentrated. Educational and health services 
accounted for 26% of job vacancies—a slight 


underrepresentation since this sector represents 30% 
of jobs in this segment. The labour-intensive tertiary 
manufacturing industries accounted for 10% of 
vacancies, while representing only 7% of jobs. 


For the $28,000 and over segment, the distribution 
was again less concentrated. The three largest shares 
of vacancies were in educational and health services; 
transportation, warehousing and wholesale trade; and 
business services. The latter industries showed a higher 
portion of vacancies than jobs (14% versus 12%). 
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Table 3: Job vacancy rate by establishment size 


2 EEE 


Establishment size Overall rate* 


All establishments 2.6 


Fewer than 20 employees 2 
20 to 99 employees oF 
100 to 499 employees 2 
500 employees and over 1 


Long-term rate 


Proportion 
of long-term 
Quit rate vacancies 


% 


1.2 12.3 45.4 
115) gheh Jag 
{las 14.0 49.5 
0.6 11.5 28.5 
0.6 5.7 32a, 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 


* The vacancy rate is defined as (job vacancies / (total employment + job vacancies)) « 100. 


GES REP SP ED 


WV acancy fates tetlaed: tO) ‘be ower in. datcet 
establishments. In 1999, the rate for establishments 
with 500 or more employees was 2%, compared with 
around 3% for establishments with fewer than 100 
employees. 


Smaller establishments account for a sizeable share of 
labour turnover. Compensation (wages and fringe 
benefits), job security, and career opportunities in small 
establishments are often less favourable than in large 
establishments. These factors may explain why smaller 
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establishments have more difficulty retaining 
employees. The quit rate was higher in small 
establishments (15%) than in very large ones (6%). The 
small establishments may have attracted fewer 
applicants and had vacancies of longer duration. 
Almost 53% of all vacant positions in establishments 
with fewer than 20 employees had been vacant for at 
least four months, compared with 29% for those with 
100 to 499 employees, and 33% for those with 500 or 


more. 
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Table 4: Job vacancy rate by separation, quit 
and hiring rates 


Vacancy rate Long-term rate 


% 


Overall 2.6 ez 
Without separations* Uae On 
With separations 2.8 eZ 
Less than 5.0% ie 0.4 
5.0% to 9.9% DED 1.0 
10.0% to 14.9% 2.0 0.65 
15.0% to 19.9% 4.4 F 
20.0% and over 4.6 F 
Without quits BG 0.8 
With quits 3.0 Rel 
Less than 2.0% ths} 0.4 
2.0% to 3.9% eS 0.4 
4.0% to 5.9% 1.9 OLOE 
6.0% to 7.9% Dee 0.75 
8.0% to 9.9% ES 0.95 
10.0% to 19.9% B51 eA 
20.0% and over 4.9 F 
Without hiring 1.0 0.4 
With hiring 2.6 tea 
Less than 20.0% Po} F 
20.0% to 49.9% 3.0 ‘al 
50.0% to 99.9% 3.8 1] WE 
More than 100.0% 4.65 F 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
* Separations do not include layoffs but do include quits, 
dismissals for cause, and retirements. 


Table 5: Vacancy rates by employment change 


Overall rate Long-term rate 
% 
All establishments 2.6 1.2 
Change in total employment* 
Shrinkage 2.6 eon 
No change 2.8 FE 
Growth B.S Ons 
Change in part-time employment* 
Shrinkage 2e3 1.0 
No change 2.8 ted 
Growth DS 0.9 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
* Differences not statistically significant. 
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Serendon and quit rates are two indicators of 
teplacement demand. Separations include quits 
(voluntary separations), retirements and firings and 
exclude layoffs and special workforce reductions. 
Vacancy rates generally increase with separation rates. 
This simple relationship may reflect a size effect, since 
small establishments have relatively high vacancy and 
separation rates. 


Overall, the job vacancy rate for establishments with 
quits was nearly two times higher (3.0%) than for 
establishments without quits (1.6%). The corres- 
ponding figures in respect to vacancies unfilled for at 
least four months were 1.3% and 0.8% respectively. 
The vacancy rate also increased as the quit rate rose. 


Hiring indicates replacement demand, or expansion 
demand, or both. Since hiring can be used as a proxy 
for vacancies, it is not surprising to see that the job 
vacancy rate was higher for establishments that carried 
out hiring over the previous fiscal period and that it 
generally increased with the hiring rate. The gap 
between the vacancy rates, whether or not the 
establishment had hited new employees during the 
year, still held as the size of the establishment increased. 


In order to analyze the effect of expansion demand, 
employment changes over the previous year for both 
total and part-time employment were examined. No 
significant change in the rates was seen when total or 
part-time employment varied. 


At least two factors could explain this pattern. First, 
expanding firms may have other characteristics (such 
as relatively high wages or good working conditions) 
that reduce labour turnover, offsetting the effect of 
strong expansion demand through lower replacement 
demand. Second, workers in expanding firms may feel 
more secure about their job and consequently tend to 
quit less often. This would reduce the need to replace 
workers in these firms and also offset the effect of 
strong expansion demand. 
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SBR OTSA EP 
Table 6: Job vacancy rates by selected 
indicators 


——— 


Overall rate Long-term rate 


% 
All establishments 2.6 t)o74 
Average payroll per employee* 
Less than $20,000 


3.4 F 
$20,000 to $49,999 Zee 0.9 
$50,000 and over 2.0 0.9 


Fringe benefits** 


At least one Zee 0.8 
All 2.2 0.8 
Some but not all Zeal 0.8 
None ont 5 
Unionization 

Yes 1.8 ORF 
No SiO) {|S 
Trainingt 

Yes 2.8 1677 
No 1.4 0.95 
Employees using computers 

Less than 1.0% F F 
1.0% to 24.9% 2.4 1.0 
25.0% and over Za OR 
New management method*tt 

Yes 2.4 0.8 
No 2.9 atl 
Innovation 

Yes 3.0 F 
No 1.8 0.6 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 

Differences are not significantly different from 0. 

Includes pension plans and group RRSP%, life or disability insurance 

plans, supplemental medical insurance, and dental care plans. 

+ Includes on-the-job training, classroom training, and training funded 
by the employer. 

tt Includes employee suggestion program, flexible job design, 
information sharing with employees, problem-solving teams, 
joint labour-management committees, and self-directed work 
groups. Questions relating to the use of a new management 
method applied only to establishments with more than 10 
employees. 


** 
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Other indicators related to an establishment’s 
employee retention capacity were also examined. If an 
establishment offers good salaries, training, and fringe 
benefits and involves employees in decision making, it 
may have fewer quits. 


The vacancy tate tended to be higher if an 
establishment had low average payroll per employee, 
no fringe benefits, and non-unionized wotkers. 
Establishments that offered training had higher vacancy 
rates than those that did not. Even when training for 
new personnel such as employee orientation and 
apprenticeship training programs was removed, the 
difference in vacancy rates still held. This may be 
because firms use training to respond to labour 
shortages. The vacancy rate was also higher if the 
establishment was innovative. 
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Table 7: Vacancy rates by establishment characteristics for profit- 
oriented establishments 


Vacancy 
Establish- Jobs in rate for Vacancy 
ments  establish- — establish- rate (all 
with ments with ments with  establish- 
vacancies vacancies vacancies ments) 
% 
All profit-oriented establishments 12.8 35.0 7.8 2.7 
Part of a multi-establishment firm 
Yes 14.9 42.1 4.4 1.9 
No 123) 30.7 10.6 3:3 
Adopting new technology increasing 
skill requirements 
Yes 25.0 46.0 6.8 4 
No 10.7 31.2 8.4 2.6 
Who deals with human resources 
matters? 
Human resources unit in establishment 31.7 61.4 3.9 2.4 
One person full-time in establishment F F F F 
One person part-time in establishment 11.3 25.6 9.4 2.4 
Person/unit outside establishment Ost? 21.6 8.1 1.8 
Issues handled as they arise eS 26.9 tO 3.0 
Other arrangement E F F F 
Local unemployment rate 
4.0% to 5.9% 15 38.2 8.6 he) 
6.0% to 7.9% 10.6 30.8 615 2.0 
8.0% and over 8.4 29.7 6.5 1.9 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
EAE PN EEE DTD TR 
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(Valve 128% GF all profit. 
oriented workplaces had vacancies 
in 1999. The number of jobs (that 
is, the number of positions already 
filled plus the number of job 
vacancies) in establishments with 
vacancies represented 35.0% of all 
jobs available. Since these 
establishments had a job vacancy 
rate of 7.8%, the overall vacancy 
rate was 2.7% (0.35 * 7.8%). This 
figure is very close to the 2.6% job 
vacancy rate for all establish- 
ments—both profit- and non 
profit-oriented. 


Establishments that were not part 
of a multi-establishment firm 
tended to have relatively high 
vacancy rates. The same pattern 
occurred among establishments 
that had introduced a new 
technology with increased skill 
requirements. As expected, estab- 
lishments operating in tight 
local-labour~markets—that. is, 
those with low unemployment 
rates—faced more severe labour 
constraints than others. Contrary 
to expectations, establishments 
with a separate human resoutces 
unit did not have particularly low 
vacancy fates. 
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Table 8: Vacancies by industry, profit-oriented 
establishments 


Total Long-term 
% 

All industries 100.0 100.0 
Forestry, mining oil and gas 

extraction 0.6 ORO 
Labour-intensive tertiary 

manufacturing DI 6.2 
Primary manufacturing 7 hed lei 
Secondary manufacturing 3.6 2.6 
Capital-intensive tertiary 

manufacturing 5.4 Dao 
Construction 4.0 Ont 
Transportation, warehousing and 

wholesale trade 10.9 6.6 
Communication and other utilities 1.4 1.3 
Retail trade and consumer services 43.1 SOS 
Finance and insurance 4.3 3.6 
Real estate, rental and leasing 

operations 33,8) ai 
Business services 9.8 6.2 
Education and health services eZ 2a, 


Information and cultural services 2.8 0.9 
Wits ha oe Ae Se Ss ee eee 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey of 1999 
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i; three dimensions are considered simultaneously, 
establishments with a higher than average (38%) 
percentage of skilled workers, who during the previous 
year implemented an innovation and introduced a new 
technology requiring greater skills, showed vacancy 
rates of 4%. These establishments accounted for 6% 
of all jobs in the private sector. 


Furthermore, non-unionized establishments operating 
in retail trade and consumer services industries and not 
belonging to a multi-establishment firm had even 
higher vacancy rates (5%). These establishments 
accounted for fully one-third of all job vacancies. This 
last finding suggests that a substantial share of job 
vacancies originate in retail trade and consumer services 
industries. Indeed, more than 40% of all job vacancies 
and 50% of long-term vacancies were found in this 
sector. Thus, even in periods of strong economic 
growth, a substantial share of job vacancies occur 
outside the high-technology sectors. 


Charts, tables and text were adapted from The Quest for 
Workers: A new portrait of job vacancies in Canada 
(Statistics Canada Catalogue no. 71-584-MIE01002). For 
more information, contact Diane Galarneau, Labour Statistics 
Division, at (613) 951-4626; diane.galarneau@statcan.ca. 
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9 Families on the financial edge 


René Morissette 


Families with both low income and little or no financial wealth have 
fewer resources, making them more vulnerable than other families 
to income interruptions or unexpected expenses. Two types of 
families can be identified as potentially at risk: low-income families 


with no financial wealth, and low-income families with only modest 
financial wealth. 


Falling behind 
Wendy Pyper 
In 1998, almost 38% of families had credit card or instalment debt 


outstanding. This article examines families that fell two or more 
months behind in a bill, loan, rent or mortgage payment. 


Housing: An income issue 
Sophie Lefebvre 


This article examines how Canadians were housed in 2000. What 
percentage lived in owner-occupied homes? Were their homes in 
good condition? Was the size suitable for their needs? And, what 
proportion of their income was spent on housing? 


Pensions: Immigrants and visible minorities 


René Morissette 


Using the Labour Market Activity Survey and the Survey of Labour 
and Income Dynamces, this article examines the extent to which 
registered pension plan coverage of immigrants and members of 
visible minorities differed from that of other Canadians between 
1988 and 1998. 
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42 Unionization and fringe benefits 
p Ernest B. Akyeampong 


Wages and salaries are largely determined by the interaction of 
supply and demand for labour, and by general economic conditions. 
In contrast, insurance and pension plan coverage are provided 
primarily at the discretion of the employer, often in response to 


M@ Managing Editor demands from organized labour. This being so, one would expect 


Henry Pold coverage rates in these plans to be higher for unionized workers. 
(613) 951-4608 
henry.pold@statcan.ca 
Modi 47 Better jobs in the new economy? 
Sheila Kulka Mane Drolet and René Monssette 


Bruce Rogers 
Employees in workplaces directly involved in generating new 


Mi Data Services technologies and products are generally seen as working long hours, 
Joanne Bourdeau under pressure to generate a new product in a very competitive 
Paul Stephenson environment. It is generally assumed that they are well paid, not 

only through direct wages, but also through stock options and 

M@ Production and Composition other forms of remuneration. These notions are explored by 
Heather Berrea comparing jobs in knowledge-based workplaces with those in other 
Diane Joanisse sectors of the economy. 
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m One of the main advances in the social sciences in 
the last quarter century has been to link context with 
outcomes. Human endeavours are now better 
understood as taking place within complex contextual 
layers, each of which may affect the end result. For 
example, educational researchers now routinely 
integrate information on neighbourhoods, schools, 
classrooms, family characteristics, and health status 
into studies of student performance. 


A number of elements must be in place to support 
such studies. Social scientists must develop models of 
the important contexts through case studies. Statistical 
mathematicians must develop techniques to test the 
contextual hypotheses. Statistical agencies must either 
collect or integrate information from a number of 
sources. But most importantly, there must be a 
compelling issue to drive the development. 


Computerization of the workplace is one of the most 
compelling social and economic trends of recent 
years. Workplace computer use has expanded from 
the realm of a handful of mainframe specialists in the 
1960s to encompass well over half of all employees 
today. Computerization imposed an intensive learning 
experience on both management and staff. Many tasks 
were fundamentally altered, necessitating changes to 
the very organization of work. How well individuals 
and organizations adapted shaped their personal and 
collective success. 


But traditional surveys are not well placed to track 
such changes and their effects. Business surveys 
capture aggregate information on capital and labour, 
but generally do not collect information on how 
businesses are organized or the characteristics and 
activities of employees. Household surveys collect 
information about workers—and increasingly, what 
they do at work—but lack information on workplace 
and employer characteristics. These traditional survey 
structures leave information gaps about how work 
organization and employee activities affect company 
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outcomes on the one hand, and how work organi- 
zation and company policies and practices affect 
employee outcomes on the other. 


No sudden epiphany signalled that it was time to fill 
these gaps. Instead, researchers and statistical agencies 
began connecting the dots from a number of angles. 
Lars Osberg of Dalhousie University pioneered an 
employer-employee framework in a study of Nova 
Scotia manufacturing industries. Britain and Australia 
introduced national industrial relations surveys that 
combined management and union responses. John 
Goddard of the University of Manitoba, among 
others, developed survey instruments to explore work 
organization. Canada and several other OECD 
countries initiated special surveys of technology use 
and innovation in manufacturing industries. 


These and other developments contributed to the 
momentum for an integrated employer-employee 
survey at Statistics Canada, but in the end it was 
intense curiosity about the effects of workplace 
computerization that galvanized support for such a 
survey. Academics, policy makers, business analysts, 
and media commentators were actively speculating 
about computers and earnings, computers and 
reorganization, computers and productivity, and so 
on. In this milieu, Statistics Canada garnered support 
from Human Resources Development Canada to 
conduct a pilot employer-employee survey. Subse- 
quently, a multi-party review of knowledge gaps in the 
statistical system buttressed the development of a full- 
scale survey. 


All this is a somewhat long-winded introduction to 
the first Perspectives article based on the Workplace and 
Employee Survey. Marie Drolet and René Morissette 
explore the compensation and working conditions of 
employees in knowledge-based industries in “Better 
Jobs in the New Economy?”. The study profiles the 
new economy near its zenith—just prior to the high- 
tech stock meltdown. This was a time when 
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Forum 


competition for high-tech workers was intense (don’t 
forget Y2K) and stock options were the hot bait. The 
study suggests that high pay and long hours were the 
order of the day, just what one should expect in a 
high-demand, low-supply situation. 


This article just scratches the surface of the new 
survey. It uses employer information to select 
knowledge-based firms and derive the incidence of 
some benefits. The remaining information on earnings 
and benefits comes from employees. The step 
forward is that data from the two sources can be 
integrated since the employers and employees were 
selected in tandem. 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for publica- 
tion, communications should be factual and analytical. 
We encourage readers to inform us about their current 
research projects, new publications, data sources, and 
upcoming events relating to labour and income. 
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Marie, René and some 15 other researchers are 
engaged in more in-depth projects that will culminate 
in a conference later this fall. Many of these projects 
will use the contextual nature of the data to bring new 
insights to administrative studies, labour economics 
and industrial relations. Perspectives will do its best to 
keep our readers up-to-date on the most interesting 
findings from the survey. 


Ted Wannell 

Assistant Director 

Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division 
E-mail: ted.wannell@statcan.ca 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to Perspectives on 
Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean Talon Building, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6. Fax (613) 951-5113; 
e-mail: perspectives@statcan.ca. 
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Tn this issue 


M@ Families on the financial 


edge bp. 9 


The proportion of individuals in families with low 
income and little financial wealth remained virtually 
unchanged between the mid-1980s and the late 
1990s. 


However, some groups, such as recent immigrants, 
became more financially vulnerable to income 
interruptions and unexpected expenses. Others- 
specifically, elderly unattached individuals-improved 
their economic position. 


In 1999, the vast majority of low-income families 
had no more savings to protect themselves against 
adverse events than did their counterparts in the 
mid-1980s. 


In 1999, the most vulnerable families by far were 
prime-aged (25 to 54) families of two or more 
persons with no earner. Only one-third of persons 
in these families had a major income recipient 
with a long-term work limitation or disability. Of 
the remaining prime-aged families with no earner, 
almost two-thirds had a major income recipient 
with at most a high school diploma or some 
postsecondary education. 


M@ Falling behind eee 


One in 6 Canadian families fell behind two months 
or more in a bill, loan, rent or mortgage payment 
in 1998. Couples without children had the lowest 
incidence (10%), female lone-parent families had 
the highest (32%). However, most of the 
differences between family types were eliminated 
when the characteristics of the families were 
controlled for. The one exception was female lone- 
parent families who were 1.3 times more likely 
than couples with children to have fallen behind. 
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M Larger families (three or more children) differed 


significantly from families with two children, even 
after key characteristics such as income and age 
were controlled for. The absence of children was 


associated with a lower probability of falling behind. 


Age and education of the major income recipient 
(MIR) remained important after other charac- 
teristics such as family type, income and net worth 
were controlled. Older families and older 
unattached individuals were less likely to have 
difficulty making timely payments. Families in which 
the MIR had a university degree had a 40% lower 
probability of falling behind than those in which 
the highest level was high-school graduation. 


When families were placed in quintiles based on 
net worth, those in the bottom quintile (negative 
or low net worth) showed a 6 times higher 
incidence of falling behind than those at the top 
of the distribution. Surprisingly, 5% of families in 
the top of the distribution also fell behind. The 
median family income of those who made their 
payments on time was almost 50% higher than 
the income of those who did not. However, after 
other family characteristics were controlled for, 
after-tax income and net worth were associated 
with only small differences in the probability of 
falling behind. 


For most family types, the rate of falling behind 
for those who had previously declared bankruptcy 
was roughly twice as high as for those who had 
not (330% compared with 15%). This was not the 
case for female lone-parent families, where the 
rate was high even for those who had never 
declared bankruptcy (40% compared with 31%). 
After other characteristics were controlled for, 
families with a previous bankruptcy were 1.6 times 
more likely to have trouble keeping up with their 
payments. Unattached individuals who had 
declared bankruptcy were twice as likely to have 
fallen behind. 
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Highlights 


M™ Housing: An income issue _... p. 28 


In 2000, the median Canadian household spent 
21% of after-tax income on housing. Owners 
without a mortgage spent 11%, owners with a 
mortgage spent 25%, and tenants spent 28%. Just 
over one in five tenants spent 40% or more. 


Two-thirds of households owned the dwellings 
they lived in—half of them mortgage-free. Income 
played an important role in determining the level 
of ownership. Only 40% of households in the 
lowest income group owned their homes, 


compared with 85% in the highest. 


While the majority (86%) of families lived in 
housing that did not need major repairs and had 
enough bedrooms to meet their needs, one in 
seven families lived in dwellings that did not meet 
these condition or size norms. The proportion 
living in dwellings below the norms was almost 
three times higher in the lowest income group 
than in the highest. 


Households that were more likely to live in 
dwellings below the norms were also more likely 
to spend a high proportion of their income on 
housing. Roughly one in four tenants, lone-parent 
families, and lowest-income households were 
housed below the norms, yet they spent 
approximately one-third of their income on 
housing. 


Compared with other families, low-income families 
spent proportionately twice as much of their after- 
tax income on housing. 


Low-income tenants spent almost half their income 
on housing—those living in non-subsidized housing 
spent 48%, while those in government-subsidized 
housing spent significantly less (31%). 
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M@ Pensions: Immigrants and 
visible minorities ipso 


M In 1998, 53% of immigrant men aged 25 to 54 
had a pension plan in association with their job, 
compared with 57% of men born in Canada. The 
comparable percentages for women were 44% 
and 48% respectively. 


M Pension coverage of men who belonged to a 
visible minority (most of whom are immigrants) 
was only 46% in 1998, much lower than the rate 
observed for other male employees (57%). In 
contrast, pension coverage of visible-minority 
women was 45%, fairly close to that of other 
women (48%). 


M Visible-minority immigrant men had substantially 
lower coverage than other immigrant men; the 
gap in coverage amounted to 15 percentage points. 
Half of the gap could be explained by differences 
in time spent in Canada, union status, firm size, 
and industry of employment. 


M™ Unionization and fringe 
benefits sn peeae 


M In 1999, slightly more than half of all employees 
were covered by a medical, dental, or life/disability 
insurance program. About 43% were covered by 
an employer-sponsored pension plan. 


M Coverage rates in the three insurance plans for 
unionized workers were approximately double 
those for non-unionized (80% versus 40%). The 
union advantage in pension plan coverage was 


much larger (80% versus 27%). 


mM A majority of unionized employees enjoyed 
coverage under all three insurance plans; a majority 
of non-unionized had no coverage under any plan. 


@ For unionized workers, the chances of being 
covered were almost the same in both the public 
and private sectors. For the non-unionized, the 
chances were much higher in the public sector. 
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M@ Better jobs in the new 


economy? eee) 


While employees in knowledge-based workplaces 
generally work longer hours, they also receive higher 
wages. On average, hourly wages in knowledge- 
based industries were 32% higher than in other 
industries. However, after differences in education, 
size and location of workplace, occupation, and 
hours are controlled for, the gap drops to 8%. 


Compared with other workers, employees in 
knowledge-based workplaces are not necessarily 
better covered by a registered pension plan. 
However, they often receive employee stock 
options and are more frequently involved in group 
registered retirement savings plans. 


Knowledge-based workplaces offer fitness and 
recreation services and employee assistance 
programs (such as counselling, substance abuse 
control, financial assistance, legal aid) more 
frequently than other workplaces, and child care 
services at least as often. 


Employees in knowledge-based workplaces are 
more likely to have performance appraisals. 
Furthermore, the results are more likely to affect 
their pay or benefits. 


Workers in service-producing, knowledge-based 
workplaces are less likely to be unionized than 
other workers (except those in retail trade and 
consumer services). As a result, few have a formal 
grievance system. 
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Highlights 


M@ What's new? ve p. 59 


M@ Just released 


2001 Census: Age and sex 

Individual income 

Family income 

Farm income 

Employment dynamics 

Shift work and health 

Pension plans 

The “who, what, when and where” of gender pay differentials 
Embracing e-business: Does size matter? 


An overview of organizational and technological change in 
the private sector, 1998-2000 


Financing innovation in new small firms: New evidence 


from Canada 


The importance of entry to Canadian manufacturing with 
an appendix on measurement issues 


Upcoming conference 


XIX" International Methodology Symposium: 
Modelling survey data for social and economic 
research 
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Families on the 


financial edge 


René Morissette 


VER THE LAST 15 YEARS, several studies have 

examined the extent of low income among 

Canadian families (Picot and Myles 1995; Myles 
and Picot 2000; Morissette and Zhang 2001). A fami- 
ly’s after-tax income is an important indicator of its 
ability to sustain a given standard of living. Also 
important is its wealth, which includes resources that 
can be converted into cash in times of need. Financial 
assets can allow a family to absorb the shock of eco- 
nomic stresses, such as job loss, sickness or divorce 
(Wolff 1998). However, because of the scarcity of 
wealth data, very few studies have examined the 
extent to which Canadian families rely on both income 
and wealth to maintain a desired level of consumption 
(Love and Oja 1977; Wolfson 1979).' 


Using the 1984 Assets and Debts Survey and the 1999 
Survey of Financial Security, this article examines which 
families are financially vulnerable in the face of income 
interruptions or unexpected expenses. Families with 
both low income and little or no financial wealth have 
fewer resources, making them more vulnerable than 
other families to negative shocks. Since some families 
with no financial wealth or net worth may earn sub- 
stantial incomes, making them oft vulnerable, the 
article looks at two types of families that are poten- 
tially at risk: low-income families with no financial 
wealth, and low-income families with modest finan- 
cial wealth. This examination helps identify families 
likely to face short-term financial difficulties as a result 
of unexpected events (see Data sources and definitions). 


Families with no financial wealth or net worth 


Between 1984 and 1999, the percentage of persons 
living in families with no net worth rose slightly, from 
8% to 11% (Tables 1 and 2). This increase occurred 
despite an increase in the median and average wealth 


of families (Morissette, Zhang and Drolet 2002). The 


René Morissette is mith the Business and Labour Market 
Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-3608 or 
rene.morissette(@statcan.ca. 
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percentage of persons living in families with no finan- 
cial wealth followed a similar pattern, increasing from 
17% in 1984 to 19% in 1999. 


The small increase masks substantial increases for some 
family types. Among individuals living in very young 
families of two or more persons (families in which the 
major income recipient was less than 25), the incidence 
increased from 24% to 40%. Similarly, those in female 
lone-parent families, immigrant families living in 
Canada for less than 10 years, and families in New- 
foundland and Labrador saw increases of at least 7 
percentage points.* 


In addition to those living in very young families and 
female lone-parent families, those in prime-aged fami- 
lies? with no earner were the most likely to be in a 
family with no financial wealth in 1999—at least 40%. 
Other individuals with a fairly high risk included non- 
elderly unattached individuals (30%), those living in 
Newfoundland and Labrador (33%), those in families 
whose major income recipient had a work limitation 
(31%) or was aged 25 to 34 with no university degree 
(33%), and couples with children whose major income 
recipient was aged 25 to 34 (28%). 


In contrast, individuals in elderly families (major 
income recipient 65 or over) were the least likely to be 
in a family with no financial wealth. This is not surpris- 
ing since older families have had more time than their 
younger counterparts to accumulate savings. 


Some families with no financial wealth are not 
financially vulnerable 


Some families with no financial wealth may earn 
substantial income and are therefore not necessarily 
financially vulnerable. For example, many young 
families with children have had little time to accumu- 
late savings. This is especially true now that young peo- 
ple are staying in school longer and entering the 
full-time labour market later. Some families earning 
substantial income may choose to spend a large por- 
tion of it, thereby accumulating little or no financial 
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Families on the financial edge 


Table 1: Persons in families with no net worth or financial 
wealth, by selected demographic characteristics 


No financial 
No net worth* wealth* 
1984 1999 1984 1999 
% 
All family units 8.3 11.0 17.2 19.0 
Age of major income recipient (MIR) 
Less than 25 ile 37.9 ZOwl 43.1 
Two or more persons Wee S255 23.9 40.0 
25 to 34 W217 20.9 23.8 30.1 
Couples with children under 18 9.3 16.2 ZAS 28.0 
35 to 44 6.8 10.0 18.1 18.6 
Couples with children under 18 SAC 7.0 lose 16.0 
45 to 54 4.0 ST tas} OR 
Couples with children under 18 Path 3.4 12.0 sez 
55 to 64 3.6 4.6 10.5 1OKS 
65 and over 4.6 S7/ 7.9 Woe 
Education level of MIR 
No university degree 9.0 Axe 17.9 20.8 
25 to 34 13.6 22.8 24.9 32.6 
35 to 54 6.3 ORS WO 19.6 
University degree 4.5 6.6 12.8 1209 
25 to 34 thate} 15.0 17.8 22.6 
35 to 54 2.6 4.2 lilies 10.8 
Family type 
Elderly unattached individuals 8.0 6.2 10.9 8.6 
Other unattached individuals 23.9 26.6 PATE AS 30.1 
Couples, no children 7.0 8.9 1Siats 14.4 
Couples, children under 18 6.3 8.8 {Shs 18.6 
Couples, children 18 and over 1.6 4.7 8.6 slide) 
Elderly couples, no children 138 the) BG) 4.1 
Lone-parent families 26.8 30.8 34.4 40.2 
Female lone-parent 28.6 SY2 0 35.4 42.8 
Other families 10.0 9.7 16.9 17.9 
Immigration status of MIR 
Canadian-born 8.8 Ms 18.0 19 
Immigrants 6.5 10.1 14.0 We 
Less than 10 years 10.1 1789) oeZ 26.3 
10 years or more (5)..7f eS oer, 14.3 
Families of two or more 
and MIR aged 25 to 54 
No earners Sie 40.5 44.2 43.5 
One earner 9.4 {toe 20.6 25.2 
Two or more earners 4.9 UP 15.8 veo 
MIR with long-term work limitation 
No 26 10.4 Be ORS 
Yes Bs 20.8 = Seo 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey, 1984; Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* Zero or negative. 
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assets for a significant period. 
Some families may have had to sell 
all their financial assets to substitute 
for income lost during a permanent 
layoff in the past, or to pay for 
unexpected expenses such as 
major house repairs. Or, some 
families may have opted to put 
their savings into their home.° 


In both 1984 and 1999, slightly 
more than 70% of individuals liv- 
ing in families with no financial 
wealth were not in low income. 
The remaining 30% belonged to 
families whose after-tax income 
was below Statistics Canada’s low- 
income cutoffs (Chart A).’ 


Depending on the type of family, 
individuals in families with no 
financial wealth had markedly dif- 
ferent chances of living in low 
income. In 1999, the chances were 
greatest for non-elderly unattached 
individuals (56%), and for those 
living in female lone-parent fami- 
lies (63%), very young families 
(53%), and recent-immigrant 
families (49%). The chances of 
being in low income were fairly 
low for non-elderly couples, with 
ot without children. 


In 1984, having no financial wealth 
was a fairly sure sign that an elderly 
unattached individual would be in 
low. income. Indeed, 76/6 oF 
elderly unattached individuals with 
no financial wealth were in this 
position. This pattern held true to a 
much lesser extent in 1999 when 
the incidence dropped to 39%.° 


Low-income families with no 
financial wealth 


Low-income families with no 
financial wealth are likely to be 
much more financially vulnerable 
to adverse events than other fami- 
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Table 2: Persons in families with no net worth or financial 
wealth, by province and selected city 


No financial 
No net worth* wealth* 
1984 1999 1984 1999 


Province 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Selected cities 
Montréal 
Toronto 
Vancouver 


—_ 


% 


6.0 14.8 24.8 33.4 
eth 12.0 2 eZ 23.8 
911 13.5 24.9 24.2 
lect ler, 29.9 PAL PZ 
wets) es) 17.8 1922 
Uelh 10.4 16.0 18.0 
76 10.3 16.0 16.4 
7.4 8.9 19.3 16.6 
8.7 9.8 14.9 16.7 
0 11.5 19.9 hoo 
2.6 14.3 18.3 Pads 
iS 10.4 13:7 17.4 
C9 10.8 13:9 OO 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey, 1984; Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


aw 


Zero or negative. 


lies since not only do they live in 
straitened circumstances but they 
also have no financial assets to 
draw on. 


In both 1983 and 1998, about 14% 
of the Canadian population was liv- 
ing in low income (Tables 3 and 4).° 
Of all individuals in low income, 
36% to 39% lived in families with 
no financial wealth in the following 
year (Chart B).'? Consequently, 
5% of the population lived in fami- 
lies having low income and no 
financial wealth during both the 
1983-84 and the 1998-1999 peri- 
ods (from here on referred to as 
1984 and 1999 respectively). 


This constant share hides important 
changes that occurred in some 
family types. The proportion of 
elderly unattached individuals hav- 
ing low income and no financial 
wealth fell from 8% in 1984 to 3% 
in 1999. This improvement was 
due mainly to the falling incidence 


of low income within this group. 
The percentage of individuals in 
vulnerable families also fell in New 
Brunswick.'! In Newfoundland 
and Labrador, despite a sharp 
decrease in the incidence of low 
income, the percentage dropped 
very little.’ This was due to a 
growing fraction of low-income 
families with no financial wealth." 


While the data suggest that the pro- 
portion of persons in families with 
low income and no financial wealth 
rose among very young families of 
two of more persons, female lone- 
parent families, and families of 
recent immigrants, the evidence 
must be interpreted with caution."* 
In any event, in 1999, individuals in 
these families were at least twice as 
likely to belong to a family with low 
income and no financial wealth. For 
female lone-parent families, the 
proportion (27%) was five times 
higher than the national average. 


Families on the financial edge 


The most vulnerable by far appear 
to be prime-aged families of two 
or more persons with no earner, 
totalling about 900,000 persons or 
3% of the population in 1999. In 
more than 90% of cases, the major 
income recipient either had a long- 
term work limitation or disability 
(33%), was a female lone parent 
(35%), or was looking for a job for 
part or all of the year (24%). In 
1999, almost 40% of individuals in 
these families belonged to families 
with low income and no financial 
wealth. The corresponding per- 
centage was 13% for individuals 
living in families whose major 
income recipient was aged 25 to 
54 and had a long-term work 
limitation. 


Low-income families with modest 
amounts of financial wealth 


While 5% of Canadians lived in 
low-income families with no finan- 
cial wealth in 1999, 10% were 
in low-income families with mod- 
est amounts of financial wealth 
(families with insufficient financial 
wealth to cover their low-income 
gap). In other words, these low- 
income families would have 
remained in low income even if 
they had liquidated all their finan- 
cial assets and added the proceeds 
to their after-tax income.” Using 
this measure, the percentage 
of individuals in financially vulner- 
able families remained virtually 
unchanged at 10% in 1984 and 
1999 (Tables 3 and 4). 


Once again, elderly unattached in- 
dividuals became less financially 
exposed over the period. How- 
ever, the opposite was true for 
families of recent immigrants.'® In 
1999, the chances of being in a 
family with low income and 
modest amounts of financial 
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Families on the financial edge 
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Chart A: While the overall proportion of persons in low income among families with no financial 
wealth remained virtually unchanged from 1984 to 1999, some groups saw increases. 
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Sources: Assets and Debts Survey, 1984; Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
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wealth were four times the national average for indi- 
viduals living in female lone-parent families (42%), and 
almost eight times the average for those in prime-aged 
families with no earner (74%). In contrast, chances were 
half the average for those in families whose major in- 
come recipient was elderly (4%) or a university gradu- 
ate aged 35 to 54 (5%). 


Of all persons in low-income families, roughly 70% 
were in families with not enough financial wealth to 
covet the low-income gap (Chart B). This proportion 
rose to at least 80% in very young families and lone- 
parent families, but dropped to 44% among elderly 
families. These estimates are conservative since they 
do not account for taxes that could be withheld 
when registered retirement savings plans are liquidated. 
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Wealth distribution of low-income families 


While many would agree that financial wealth is a good 
indicator of financial vulnerability, most studies of 
Canadian families who struggle financially or live in 
straitened circumstances have used data on low 
income. To what extent do low-income families have 
relatively low financial wealth? 


As measured by median financial wealth, the ‘typical’ low- 
income family had $300 to buffer income interruptions 
ot face unexpected expenses in 1999 (Table 5). This is at 
least $20,000 less than other families.'’ Some 75% had 
less than $6,000 in assets that could be liquidated." 
Others were more fortunate—10% had $32,000 or more. 


How did the financial vulnerability of low-income 
families change during the period? The ratio of the 
low-income gap to the low-income cutoff is often 
used by analysts to examine how the economic 
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Families on the financial edge 


Table 3: Persons in families with low income and no financial wealth, by selected demographic 
characteristics 


Persons in families with 


Low income and 


Low income and financial wealth < 
Low income no financial wealth* income gap** 
1983 1998 1983-84 1998-99 1983-84 1998-99 


All family units 13.8 13.6 5.0 5.3 


© 
co 
o 
a 


Age of major income recipient (MIR) 
Less than 25 

Two or more persons 
25 to 34 

Couples with children under 18 
35 to 44 

Couples with children under 18 
45 to 54 

Couples with children under 18 
55 to 64 
65 and over 


—_— = 
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Education level of MIR 
No university degree 

25 to 34 

35 to 54 
University degree 

25 to 34 

35 to 54 
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Family type 
Elderly unattached individuals 
Other unattached individuals 
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Couples, no children 
Couples, children under 18 
Couples, children 18 and over 
Elderly couples, no children 
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Lone-parent families 
Female lone-parent 
Other family types 
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Immigration status of MIR 

Canadian-born 13.6 {|PA Syd 

Immigrants 14.9 17.9 4.2 
Less than 10 years Dope SOLO 1b 38) 
10 years or more 12.9 sae 3.4 


N= 
ee 
ROWO 


Families of two or more 

and MIR aged 25 to 54 
No earners 9 
One earner 1 
Two or more earners 


MIR with long-term work limitation 
No 5 9.8 a 
Yes # 30.1 if 1 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey, 1984; Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* Zero or negative. 
** The income gap is the difference between a family’s low-income cutoff and its after-tax income. 
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Families on the financial edge 


Table 4: Persons in families with low income and no financial wealth, by province 


Persons in families with 


Low income 


1983 
Province 
Newfoundland and Labrador 21.9 
Prince Edward Island NOES 
Nova Scotia 12.4 
New Brunswick 18.9 
Quebec 15.4 
Ontario UZe2 
Manitoba 13.8 
Saskatchewan 12.8 
Alberta qi 8} 
British Columbia 14.0 


1998 


Low income and 
financial wealth < 
income gap** 


Low income and 
no financial wealth* 


1983-84 1998-99 1983-84 1998-99 
% 

10.4 9.1 17.6 13.1 
4.0 4.8 aa 5.5 
5.8 7.4 10.1 10.1 

10.1 5.9 14.8 8.7 
6.1 6.5 11.4 12.0 
3.9 4.5 8.2 8.1 
5.0 6.8 10.2 11.6 
4.7 4.6 8.0 73 
4.4 3.7 9.6 7.4 
3.9 5.5 9.4 10.4 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey, 1984; Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


* 


Zero or negative. 


** The income gap is the difference between a family’s low income cutoff and its after-tax income. 


position of low-income families evolves over time. In 
1984, it stood at 34%, indicating that, on average, 
individuals in low income were in families whose 
after-tax income was 34% below Statistics Canada’s 
low-income cutoffs. It rose to 38% in 1999, suggest- 
ing some deterioration in the well-being of low- 
income families during this period.” 


Between 1984 and 1999, the percentage of low- 
income families with no financial wealth rose from 
35% to 40%. The average wealth of low-income fami- 
lies in the bottom 75% of the financial wealth distri- 
bution dropped slightly (about $800 in 1999 dollars). 
Similar patterns were seen in the distribution of net 
worth. Thus, the average income gap ratio of low 
income families did not improve between 1984 and 
1999. Neither did the average financial wealth nor the 
average net worth of families in the bottom 75% of 
the (financial) wealth distribution. Compared with their 
counterparts in the mid-1980s, many low-income 
families in the late 1990s were neither closer to the 
low-income cutoffs nor better off financially. 


However, the opposite was true for the 10% richest 
low-income families—financial wealth and net worth 
rose at the 90" percentile. As a result, the proportion 
of low-income families with financial wealth of 
$50,000 or more rose from 4% in 1984 to 7% in 1999. 


The above numbers include families owning a busi- 
ness. Although representing only 11% of low-income 
families in 1999, these families may have greater wealth. 
Excluding them did not change the trend in the aver- 
age income gap ratio or in the average financial wealth 
and net worth of low-income families in the bottom 
75% of the (financial) wealth distribution (Table 6). 
However, it did lower the estimates of financial wealth 
and net worth for all low-income families. 


The average financial wealth of low-income families 
with no business amounted to $10,900 in 1999, much 
lower than the $16,800 for all low-income families. 
Low-income families with no business had an average 
net worth of $31,000, compared with $51,700 for all 
low-income families. Three-quarters of low-income 
families with no business had less than $3,800 in assets 
that could be liquidated or less than $10,000 of net 
worth, compared with $5,500 and $25,000 when fami- 
lies with a business were included (Table 5).” 


Financial vulnerability of the unemployed 


One would expect families who have recently experi- 
enced unemployment to be more financially vulner- 
able than other families. This may be so for at least 
two reasons. First, compared with those who remain 
employed, workers who experience unemployment 
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Families on the financial edge 


Chart B: Persons in low-income families with little or no financial wealth 
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Families on the financial edge 


Table 5: Wealth distribution* of families 


Low-income Non low-income 


families families 
1984 1999 1984 1999 
% 
Persons in low income** 13.8 13.6 
Persons in families owning 
a principal residence 32.9 27.8 74.2 75.9 
Income gap/LICOt of persons 
in low income** 
All families 34.2 38.4 
Excluding families with negative 
after-tax income Sills 33.8 
Financial wealth 
< $0 34.9 39.5 13.8 4:5°5 
$1 to 4,999 38.8 33.8 WO 12.1 
$5,000 to 9,999 9.6 6.8 11.4 8.4 
$10,000 to 19,999 6.5 UM. 16.0 12.4 
$20,000 to 49,999 6.1 5.9 20.9 19.3 
$50,000 and over 4.4 7.0 22.8 B2e5 
$ 
At 10" percentile -2,800 -7,400 -1,500 -3,000 
At 25" percentile 0 -800 3,500 3,500 
At 50" percentile 600 300 15,400 21,500 
At 75" percentile 5,800 5,500 44,800 71,600 
At 90" percentile 20,600 32,000 107,200 180,000 
Average financial wealth 6,300 16,800 40,900 77,100 
Average financial wealth 
of bottom 75% -1,800 -2,600 10,100 15,700 
Net worth % 
< $0 28.6 B56 6.7 8.5 
$1 to 4,999 S2al 28.1 7.9 Uz 
$5,000 to 9,999 6.6 DC 4.8 Gh 7 
$10,000 to 19,999 4.2 4.4 6.5 Sal 
$20,000 to 49,999 Tea 6.8 13.6 12.5 
$50,000 to 99,999 9.7 6.8 18.6 15.6 
$100,000 and over lia US8) 41.9 46.7 
$ 
At 10" percentile -1,500 -6,500 1,500 600 
At 25" percentile 0 -200 18,300 19,500 
At 50" percentile 1,500 800 76,200 87,000 
At 75" percentile 34,100 25,000 167,600 218,600 
At 90" percentile 114,900 143,700 505,100 444,500 
Average 37,600 51,700 149,500 202,600 
Average of bottom 75% 2,000 -500 55,200 65,700 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey, 1984; Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* In 1999 constant dollars. 
** Refers to 1983 and 1998. 
tT LICO: low income cut-off. 


are often less educated and have a 
lower earnings potential, making 
them less able to accumulate sub- 
stantial savings. Second, a family 
that has recently experienced a 


period of unemployment may have 
been forced to liquidate some of 
its financial assets, thereby reducing 
its future financial wealth.” 
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The data confirm this view. In 
1999, of all individuals living in 
families whose major income 
recipient had been unemployed for 
some time during the preceding 
year, more than 30% belonged to 
families with no financial wealth 
(Table 7). This percentage is twice 
as high as that of individuals living 
in families whose major income re- 
cipient had been working full year 
full tume in 1998. 


Furthermore, low-income rates 
were roughly 10 times higher 
among families with substantial 
unemployment (27 to 52 weeks) 
than among those with no unem- 
ployment. The implication is obvi- 
ous. Of all individuals living in 
families of two or more persons 
whose major income recipient had 
worked full year full time in 1998, 
vety few (2% at most) were finan- 
cially vulnerable. In contrast, of all 
individuals living in families whose 
major income recipient was unem- 
ployed for at least 27 weeks in 
1998, 20% belonged to low-income 
families with no financial wealth, and 
fully one-third belonged to low- 
income families with modest 
amounts of financial wealth. 


Conclusion 


Even though the percentage of 
individuals living in families with 
low income and little or no finan- 
cial wealth remained virtually con- 
stant between 1984 and 1999, some 
groups, such as recent immigrants, 
became more financially vulnerable 
to income interruptions and 
unexpected expenses. Others— 
specifically, elderly unattached indi- 
viduals—improved their economic 
position. 


The vast majority of low-income 
families had very little financial 
wealth. The financial wealth and net 
worth of low-income families in 
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Table 6: Wealth distribution* of families without a business 


Low-income Non low-income 
families families 
1984 1999 1984 1999 
% 
Persons in low income** 14.7 14.9 
Persons in families owning 
a principal residence 26.9 20.9 70.8 2:5 
Income gap/LICOt of persons 
in low income** 
All families SZal $15).5: 
Excluding families with 
negative after-tax income 31.9 34.3 
Financial wealth 
< $0 34.6 41.9 USholl 16.1 
$1 to 4,999 40.7 35.9 Gro 13.6 
$5,000 to 9,999 9.4 6.7 1220 8.8 
$10,000 to 19,999 5.8 Saif 16.6 12.9 
$20,000 to 49,999 5.9 4.4 20.8 19.3 
$50,000 and over Oni 5.4 20.4 29.3 
$ 
At 10" percentile -2,100 -7,200 -1,200 -3,000 
At 25" percentile 0 -1,000 3,200 2,500 
At 50" percentile 500 100 13,900 18,500 
At 75" percentile 4,800 3,800 40,000 61,600 
At 90" percentile 18,800 19,600 93,500 153,000 
Average financial wealth 6,500 10,900 36,100 61,200 
Average financial wealth 
of bottom 75% -600 -2,700 9,600 13,300 
Net worth % 
< $0 SOLS 39.1 Tate 9.8 
$1 to 4,999 34.3 30.6 9.2 8.4 
$5,000 to 9,999 6.8 Sat 5.6 4.2 
$10,000 to 19,999 4.0 4.4 hee 6.3 
$20,000 to 49,999 oe 5.9 15.1 ono 
$50,000 to 99,999 9.0 5.6 19.8 16.3 
$100,000 and over 8.4 9.3 35.4 41.5 
$ 
At 10" percentile -1,600 -6,800 800 0 
At 25" percentile 0 -600 12,900 13,300 
At 50" percentile 900 300 61,600 71,300 
At 75" percentile 18,400 10,000 136,600 180,000 
At 90" percentile 87,800 91,500 237,000 342,000 
Average 25,000 31,000 98,500 138,800 
Average of bottom 75% 800 -1,800 44,100 53,000 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey, 1984; Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


* In 1999 constant dollars. 
** Refers to 1983 and 1998. 
t LICO: low income cut-off. 


the bottom 75% of the financial 
wealth or net worth distribution 
did not rise during the period. 
Thus, at the end of the 1990s, the 
vast majority of low-income fami- 


lies had no mote savings to protect 
themselves against adverse events 
than did their counterparts in the 


mid-1980s. 
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Families on the financial edge 


While median net worth and finan- 
cial wealth of other families rose 
14% and 40% respectively between 
1984 and 1999, that of low-income 
families did not increase. There- 
fore, the wealth gap between 
low-income families and other 
families rose during the period. 


While very young families are rela- 
tively vulnerable, an increase in 
earnings as a result of labour mar- 
ket experience makes it likely that 
many of these families will have 
low income and little or no finan- 
cial wealth for a relatively short 
period of time. However, this may 
not be true for female lone-parent 
families. Previous research has 
shown that, of all families of two 
of more persons, lone-parent 
families are by far the most likely 
to suffer persistent low income 
(Morissette and Zhang 2001). This 
severely limits their ability to build 
up savings and increase financial 
wealth. It also likely explains why 
they have by far the lowest average 
and median wealth compared with 
other families (Morissette, Zhang 
and Drolet 2002). The absence of 
a second earner poses a severe 
problem in these families where the 
parent, most often a woman, may 
be constrained to choose jobs with 
shorter hours or close to schools. 
Taken together, these findings sug- 
gest that the high financial vulner- 
ability of many lone-parent families 
may be more than a temporary 
state.” Whether or not this may 
also be the case for families of 
recent immigrants is unclear. 


In any given year, the most vulner- 
able families by far were prime- 
aged families of two or more 
persons with no earner. Surpris- 
ingly, only one-third of persons in 
these families had a major income 
recipient with a long-term work 
limitation or disability in 1999. The 
majority of the remaining families 
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Table 7: Financial vulnerability of families, by labour force status of major income recipient in 1998 


Families of two 


All families persons or more 

Worked Worked 

full year Unemployed Unemployed full year Unemployed Unemployed 

full time 1-26 weeks 27-52 weeks full time 1-26 weeks 27-52 weeks 
I eT ee 

% 

Persons in families with 
No net worth eel DAaS 29.0 6.3 Z2e2 25.9 
No financial wealth 15.8 Gore 36.5 1525) S2at AnD 
Low income 4.9 25.4 49.1 4.4 20m 41.4 
Low income and no financial wealth 1.4 12.8 24.0 1 10.7 19.7 
Low income and modest financial wealth* 2.6 20.3 ZA 4 2? 11526 33.6 


ee eee ee 
Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* Insufficient financial wealth to cover the low-income gap. 


Data sources and definitions 


a 


The 1984 Assets and Debts Survey (ADS) was a sup- 
plement to the May 1984 Survey of Consumer Finances. 
The 1999 Survey of Financial Security (SFS) was con- 
ducted from May to July 1999. Both samples were based 
on the Labour Force Survey frame and represented all 
families and individuals in Canada except residents of the 
territories, members of households located on Indian 
reserves, full-time members of the Armed Forces, and 
residents of institutions.2 Data were obtained for all fam- 
ily members aged 15 and over. 


The two surveys differed in some aspects. In the ADS, 
all information on components of assets (except housing) 
and debts was collected for each member of the family 
aged 15 years and over and then aggregated to the family 
level; in contrast, the SFS collected information directly 
at the family level. Unlike the ADS, the SFS had a sup- 
plementary high-income sample (consisting initially of 
about 2,000 households), which was included to improve 
the quality of wealth estimates.* The final ADS sample 
consisted of 14,029 families, the SFS sample 15,933. 
(Families include unattached individuals.) 


To make the concept of wealth comparable between the 
two surveys, contents of the home, collectibles and valu- 
ables, annuities, and registered retirement income funds, 
which were not included in the 1984 survey, were excluded 
from the 1999 data. 


The net worth of a family is the difference between its 
total assets and its total debts. Excluded are the value 
of work-related pension plans, and future entitlements to 
social security provided by the government in the form 
of Canada or Quebec Pension Plan benefits and Old Age 
Security. Also excluded is the family’s human capital, 
measured in terms of the value of the discounted flow of 
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future earnings for all family members. Families with no 
net worth have debts equal to or greater than their 
assets. 


In this article, financial wealth is defined as net worth 
minus net equity in housing and net business equity. It 
measures the stock of assets a family could use relatively 
quickly to finance consumption—without selling the house, 
its contents, or the business—in the face of unexpected 
expenses or a substantial decrease in family income. 
Financial wealth includes financial assets (such as 
chequing and savings accounts, guaranteed investment 
certificates, registered retirement savings plans) and real 
assets (such as cars, trucks, vans or recreational 
vehicles). Families with no financial wealth have zero or 
negative financial wealth. 


Low income was measured using the low-income cutoffs 
published by Statistics Canada and based on 1992 fam- 
ily expenditure patterns. When producing low-income rates 
by province, the 1992 low-income cutoffs after tax and 
families’ after-tax income were converted into 1998 dol- 
lars using province-specific consumer price indices. 


While the low-income rates derived from the ADS and the 
SFS refer to 1983 and 1998 respectively, financial wealth 
and net worth are measured for 1984 and 1999. 


Bootstrap methods were used to calculate the standard 
errors for SFS. Bootstrap samples could not be created 
properly for ADS because the original weights and other 
details of the sample were no longer available. To test the 
statistical significance of changes over time, the stand- 
ard errors in ADS were assumed to be 25% larger than 
in SFS. Hypothetical standard errors for 1984 were 
calculated based on this assumption. 
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had a major income recipient who was either a female 
lone parent, or an individual experiencing long-term 
unemployment or who simply had withdrawn from 
the labour market. Among these female lone parents 
and other individuals, almost two-thirds had at most a 
high school diploma or some postsecondary educa- 
tion. This suggests that lack of education is likely a 
major factor underlying the financial vulnerability of 
many prime-aged families with no earner. 


The absence of decline in the percentage of persons 
living in families with no financial wealth is somewhat 
surprising considering that the population was older 
at the end of the 1990s than during the mid-1980s and 
had had more time to accumulate savings.” Other fac- 
tors must have played an offsetting role. The growing 
importance of lone-parent families and unattached 
individuals, the increased length of time young people 
stay in school before entering the labour market, the 
decline in real earnings of young men, easier access to 
credit, and changing preferences of consumers may 
have restricted savings or contributed to indebtedness, 
thereby reducing the net worth and financial wealth of 
some families. 


@ Notes 

1 Love and Oja (1977, 47) examined both income and 
wealth data and found that ‘there are a substantial number 
of low-income families with significant wealth and also a 
large number of non low-income families of little wealth.’ 
Wolfson (1979) explored the sensitivity of the Canadian 
distribution of family income to alternative definitions of 
income, including wealth in the form of an annuity equiva- 
lent, and incorporating home ownership in the form of 
imputed rent. As expected, he found that defining income 
to include the value of an annuity that could be purchased by 
liquidating all net worth leads to an improvement in the 
economic position of the elderly. 


2 These include institutions such as penal institutions, 
psychiatric hospitals, orphanages, and seniors’ residences. 


3. Having a high-income supplement in 1999 increases the 
precision of wealth statistics (for example, average, median, 
and inequality measures) compared to ADS, while still 
leaving them unbiased (like those of ADS). 


4 Allthese changes are statistically significant at the 5% level 
(two-tailed test). 
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Families on the financial edge 


5 Prime-aged families are defined as those whose major 
income recipient is aged 25 to 54. 


6 Ofall persons living in families with no financial wealth 
in 1984 (1999), 51% (44%) belonged to families who owned 
a principal residence. The corresponding percentages for 
persons living in families with positive financial wealth are 
72% and 75% for 1984 and 1999 respectively. 


7 In 1984, families with no financial wealth who were in 
low income had an average after-tax income of $10,109 (in 
1998 dollars). Families with no financial wealth who were not 
in low income received at least three times as much with an 
average after-tax income of $38,154. The corresponding 
amounts for 1999 were $10,485 and $37,425. 


8 The drop likely reflects enhancements to Old Age Secu- 
rity, Guaranteed Income Supplement, and Provincial Income 
Supplements that took place during the period and led to a 
substantial reduction of low-income rates among the elderly. 


9 This percentage is slightly higher than the 12.1% estimate 
from the 1998 Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics. 


10 In 1999, this proportion was as high as 54% in female 
lone-parent families and as low as 17% in elderly families. 
Median financial wealth of low-income families with positive 
financial wealth amounted to $3,400 in 1999. 


11 The decrease in the proportion of elderly unattached 
individuals having low income and no financial wealth is 
statistically significant at the 1% level, while the decrease 
observed in New Brunswick is statistically significant at the 
7.5% level. 


12 Similar patterns are obtained when provincial low 
income rates are calculated using Canada’s consumer price 
index rather than province-specific consumer price indices. 


13 Of all persons living in low-income families in New- 
foundland and Labrador, 47% belonged to families with no 
financial wealth in 1984. This percentage rose to 61% in 1999. 


14 The increases observed for these families are statistically 
significant only at the 15% level. 


15 The 1999 wealth figures were converted into 1998 dollars 
and added to after-tax income received in 1998 to make this 
calculation. 


16 Among families of recent immigrants, the increase in the 
percentage of persons living in families with low income and 
insufficient financial wealth to cover the low-income gap is 
statistically significant at the 1% level. Among very young 
families, the increase observed is not statistically significant 
at conventional levels. 
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17 The median financial wealth of other families was 
$21,500 in 1999. 


18 About 13% had more than $6,000, but these families had 
a major income recipient aged at least 45 and so had had a 
fairly significant period of time to build up their savings. Of 
the remaining 12%, roughly one-third owned a business. 
When collectibles and valuables were added to financial 
wealth, 75% of low-income families had less than $6,500 of 
relatively liquid assets. 


19 If families with negative after-tax income are excluded, 
the increase was more moderate, from 32% to 34%. 


20 Among families with no business, the proportion of 
individuals living in low-income families with no financial 
wealth amounted to 5.3% in 1984 and 6.4% in 1999. For 
low-income families with modest financial wealth, the fig- 
ures were 10.7% and 11.3%. 


21 A third reason is that experiencing unemployment 
decreases family income during the current year and increases 
chances of being in low income during that year. 


22 Presumably because of their relatively low levels of both 
income and wealth, 7% of female lone-parent families had to 
pawn or sell some of their possessions in 1998, and 32% 
were behind two months or more in a bill, loan, rent, or 
mortgage payment. These proportions are much higher than 
those for the whole population—2% and 14% respectively. 


23 Using the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
(SLID)— instead of the Survey of Financial Security—does 
not alter the conclusion regarding the absence of an empiti- 
cally significant decline in the percentage of persons in low- 
income families with no financial wealth. This percentage 
equals 4.7% in 1999 (rather than 5.3%) if the low-income rate 
obtained from SLID (12.1%) is used. Similarly, the percent- 
age of persons in low-income families with insufficient 


Are you moving? 


financial wealth to cover the low-income gap in 1999 equals 
8.5% (rather than 9.5%) using SLID. Calculating the low- 
income rates at the end of a recession in 1983 and in the 
middle of an expansionary phase in 1998 would also lead one 
to expect a decrease in the percentage of persons living in low- 
income with no financial wealth. 
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Falling behind 


Wendy Pyper 


concerns. In October 2001, some 44 million 

Visa and MasterCard credit cards were in circu- 
lation in Canada, with $39 billion in outstanding bal- 
ances (Canadian Bankers Association 2002). In 1998, 
almost 38% of families reported having outstanding 
credit card or instalment debt. For younger families in 
which the major income recipient (MIR) was aged 25 
to 34, the figure was 50%. Also, many families held 
student loans—31% of families with a MIR under 25 
(Statistics Canada 2001). 


, HE HIGH LEVEL OF CONSUMER DEBT has raised some 


The inability of a family to meet its immediate finan- 
cial commitments may be a warning sign of more 
serious trouble. With a downturn in the business cycle, 
which may increase job losses, the potential for wide- 
spread difficulties is obvious. To meet the cost of 
missed bill payments, a family may need to increase its 
debt. However, because of its poor credit rating, the 
family may end up borrowing from lenders of last 
resort, who charge very high interest. The extra bur- 
den in the form of increased credit costs becomes part 
of a downward spiral that could eventually force the 
family to seek protection in personal bankruptcy. 
Declaring bankruptcy results in financial hardship not 
only for the individuals involved, but also for credi- 
tors in terms of legal and other costs. Creditors then 
pass the losses on to customers, either through 
increased fees or higher interest rates. 


Using the 1999 Survey of Financial Security (SFS), this 
article examines families that fell two or more months 
behind in a bill, loan, rent or mortgage payment (see 
Data source and definitions). How does the incidence vaty 
by family type, and what are the demographic and 
socioeconomic characteristics of these families? 


Wendy Pyper is with Labour and Household Surveys Analysis 
Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-0381 or 


wendy. pyper@statcan.ca. 
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What do we know already? 


Although not strictly comparable, 1998 American data 
found that 8.1% of families with debt were 60 days or 
more behind in a payment at least once during the 
yeat (Kennickell, Starr-McCluer and Surette 2000). The 
incidence of falling behind ranged from 15.1% for the 
lowest income group to only 1.5% for the highest. 
Other important characteristics were age of the head 
of the family and net worth (see American Survey of 
Consumer Finances). 


The American literature also deals with delinquency in 
credit card payment (Stavins 2000). The probability of 
being delinquent (behind in payments by two months 
of more) varies as a function of various individual and 
family characteristics. The strongest factors that 
increase the probability of delinquency are having filed 
for bankruptcy in the past and being unemployed at 
any point during the previous 12 months. Conversely, 
factors that reduce the probability of delinquency 
include being married and having health insurance, as 
well as having high income and net worth. Being older 
and having more education are also associated with 
lower probabilities. 


One-third of female lone-parent families 
struggled in 1998 


Even though 1998 was a good year economically, one 
in six families with a MIR aged less than 65 fell behind 
two months or more in a bill, loan, rent or mortgage 
payment (Chart A).' However, the incidence of falling 
behind showed considerable variation by family type. 
Less than 1 in 6 couples with children under 18 fell 
behind in a payment, compared with almost 1 in 3 
female lone-parent families. For unattached men, the 
rate was almost 1 in 4, while unattached women had 
about the same rate as couples with children. Couples 
without children had the lowest incidence (10%). Not 
surprisingly, difficulty increased with the number of 
children under 18 living at home. For example, the 
rate varied from 14% for families with one child to 
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Chart A: The incidence of falling behind varied most by net worth and family type. 
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Family type 


(000) 

Unattached men | 1,632. 
Unattached women |.4,237__ 

Couples, no children |. 

Couples with children* | 3.1 

One child |_4.24 
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Three or more |. 
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Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* Children under 18 living at home. 


20% for those with three or more children. This pat- 
tern also held true for female lone-parent families, but 
the variation was not as pronounced. 


The incidence of falling behind varied only slightly by 
province. Overall, Quebec had the lowest rate (14%) 
while British Columbia, and Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan had the highest (18%). The rate also varied 
depending on the immigration status of the MIR. 
Families in which the MIR immigrated to Canada less 
than 10 years ago were the least likely to fall behind 
(1 in 10), compared with roughly 1 in 6 Canadian- 
born and long-term immigrant families (in Canada for 
at least 10 years). 


Since the SFS contains information on both assets and 
debts of families, net worth can be determined. When 
families are placed in quintiles based on their net worth, 
those in the bottom quintile (with negative or low net 
worth) show a six times higher incidence of falling 


behind than those at the top of the distribution. Some- 
what surprisingly, 5% of families in the top of the 
distribution also fell behind. 


Youth and the less educated 
more likely to fall behind 


The incidence of missing payments dropped steadily 
as the age of the MIR increased (Table 1). One- 
quarter of young families (MIR less than 25) fell 
behind, compared with only 7% of older families (MIR 
aged 55 to 64). A similar pattern was observed for 
each family type, with the youngest families being 
roughly three times more likely to have fallen behind 
than the oldest in all cases. Variation existed within 
each age group. For example, among young families, 
couples without children had the lowest rate at only 
18%, compared with over one-half of female lone- 
parent families. 
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Table 1: Incidence of falling behind, by family type and selected characteristics, 1998 


All Couples Couples Female Other 
family Unattached Unattached without with lone family 
types men women children children* parents* type 

% 
Total 16.3 23.2 15.9 10.0 15.5 31.5 eh 74 
Age of MIR 
Under 25 25.0 SOs F a Rael 31.45 53.0 POe%. Ale 
25 to 34 21.9 28:3 PRET A 14.3 20.3 So22 18:68 
35 to 44 8 2251 16.0& 14.2 14.5 Suleel 16.0 
45 to 54 2% dfa2 14.4€ for hike te F 12.8 
55 to 64 WA 9:35 9.8 5.9 F F 5 8 
Education of MIR 
Less than high school 20.4 28.7 7 oF 8.9 Zoe SOLO 14.2 
Graduated high school 18.6 26.1 19.4® 12.4 TES 29.4 Sed 
Non-university certificate 16.8 23:3 15.1 i es} 16.6 Sule 14.0 
University degree or certificate 9.4 14.35 F 6.9 7.4 26.15 3. 
Home ownership status 
Own mortgage-free Sysi/ Es F 6}. S\= Saif F Se 
Own with mortgage 13.6 14.75 F 9.4 13-5 20.95 16.0 
Do not own 24.0 26.8 17.7 18.1 27.8 35.8 20.5 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* Children under 18 living at home. 


Rates varied substantially with the MIR’s education 
level. Families in which the MIR had not graduated 
from high school had a rate of 20%, more than 
double that of families in which the MIR was a uni- 
versity graduate (9%). For couples with children, less 
than high-school graduation resulted in a rate three 
times higher than that of families with a university 
graduate as the MIR. At each education level, female 
lone-parent families showed substantially higher rates, 
reaching some 36% of those with less than high school 
graduation. On the other hand, couples without chil- 
dren had consistently lower rates, indicating that the 
presence of children may strain resources. These 
couples may also be older (without children under 18 
living at home), so the lower rates could also be 
related to age. 


One in 4 families who did not own their home fell 
behind in 1998. Owners without a mortgage had a 
significantly lower rate—less than 6%. This compares 
with almost 14% for owners with a mortgage. This 
pattern existed across all family types, with couples 
without children generally having the lowest rates. 
Mortgage-free owners have proportionally lower 
housing expenditures than do owners with mortgages 
or renters (Lefebvre 2002). This potentially increases the 
amount of disposable income available to pay other bills. 
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Previous financial trouble, future financial trouble 


Bankruptcy is a strong indicator of financial trouble. 
The SFS asks if anyone in the family has ever declared 
bankruptcy.* For most family types, the rate of falling 
behind for those who had previously declared bank- 
ruptcy was roughly twice as high as for those who had 
not—30% compared with 15% (Chart B). For unat- 
tached women, the rate was 41%, almost three times 
as high. Although the rate for female lone-parent fami- 
lies was high at over 40%, the rate was high even for 
those who had never declared bankruptcy (31%). 


Income and keeping on top of bill payments 


How do the incomes of families who have fallen 
behind and those who have not compare? One would 
expect higher income to provide families with the 
monetary resources to stay on top of their bills. On 
the whole, the median income of those who made 
their payments on time was almost 50% higher than 
the income of those who did not—$39,000 versus 
$26,400 (Table 2). This difference is also apparent for 
unattached men but is much less pronounced for 
unattached women (only 19%). In all other types of 
families, those who did not fall behind had at least 
25% higher median income that those who did. 
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Data source and definitions 


a 


The Survey of Financial Security (SFS), which covered 
roughly 16,000 households, gathered information on the 
assets and debts of families and unattached individuals 
between May and July 1999. Information was collected 
on the value of all major financial and non-financial 
assets, as well as money owing on mortgages, vehicles, 
credit cards, student loans, and other debts. The SFS 
included a ‘behaviours and attitudes’ section, which ques- 
tioned respondents about the way they managed their 
finances. Information from this section was used to 
determine if a family had fallen behind in a payment. 


Family: An economic family or an unattached individual. 
An economic family is a group of two or more persons 
living in the same dwelling who are related to each other 
by blood, marriage, common law, or adoption. This study 
looked at families whose major income recipient (MIR) was 
aged less than 65, since older families have very little debt 
compared with the non-elderly. 


Unattached individuals: Persons living alone or with 
unrelated individuals, such as roommates or lodgers. 


Couples without children: Couples (legally married, 
common-law, or same-sex) with no other relatives 
present. 


Couples with children: Couples with at least one child 
under 18. Children may be by birth, adopted, step or foster. 


Other family types: This includes couples living with 
children 18 or older, male lone-parent families, and other 
related persons living together (such as siblings). 


The major income recipient (MIR) is the person in the 
family with the highest income before tax. 


Fallen behind: Being two or more months behind in a bill, 
loan, rent or mortgage payment. In this article, ‘payment’ 
refers to any of these types of payments. The question 
used to determine if a family had fallen behind was: 


In 1998, were (any of) you ever behind two months or 
more in a bill, loan, rent or mortgage payment? 


Respondents were not asked the reason for falling be- 
hind. Missing a payment because of being out of town on 
holidays is quite different from missing a payment for lack 
of funds. As well, the question does not distinguish 
between the types of payments, the consequences of 
which can vary widely. For example, falling behind in a 
mortgage payment may lead to foreclosure, resulting in 
the loss of a house and the equity a family may have built 
up. However, falling behind in a telephone bill may lead 
to interest charges and eventually the disruption of serv- 
ice—a far less serious result. 


Net worth: The dollar value difference between total as- 
sets and total debts in 1999 dollars—reflecting the value 
at the time of the survey. Income, however, is reported 


Other relatives may also be present. 


for the 1998 calendar year in 1998 dollars. 


Female lone parent: A mother living with at least one child 
under age 18. 


Chart B: Previous bankrupts were more likely to fall behind in 
payments. 
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Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* Children under 18 living at home. 
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However, income is related to 
many other family characteristics 
such as age and education, which 
may account for the differences. 


What really matters? 


Certain types of families clearly 
found it difficult to meet their 
financial obligations—possibly for 
one or both of two basic reasons. 
The first is the inability to meet ex- 
penditures—a family may simply 
not have enough income or assets 
to pay the bills. Periods of unem- 
ployment or the number of 
dependent children may make it 
difficult to make ends meet. The 
second reason involves financial 
management skills. However, many 
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Table 2: Median after-tax income, by family type, 1998 


Fallen Not fallen Relative 

Total behind behind difference 

(A) (B) — (B-A)/A 

$ % 

All families 36,700 26,400 39,000 47.7 
Unattached men 19,900 14,300 21,500 50.3 
Unattached women 15,700 13,500 16,100 19.3 
Couples without children 44,700 35,300 45,900 30.0 
Couples with children* 48,100 38,800 49,700 28.1 
Female lone parents* 20,900 17,500 22,700 29.7 
Other family types 50,700 42,000 52,300 24.5 
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falling behind, varying from 1.4 
(for married couples) to 1.9 times 
(for unattached individuals) as likely 
as those with no unemployment 
spells. This difference is not surpris- 
ing, since couples may be supple- 
menting the income of the MIR 
with spousal income. Couples in 
which the spouse experienced 
unemployment were more likely to 
have fallen behind. 


Number of children associated 
with falling behind 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* Children under 18 living at home. 


characteristics are interrelated. For 
example, income may reflect the 
educational attainment in families; 
similarly, young families generally 
do not own their home mortgage- 
PrecOii order to get asclearet 
picture of the relative importance 
of various characteristics, a logistic 
regression was used (see Logistic 
regression). This allowed, for example, 
the relationship between income and 
falling behind to be examined, with 
all other specified characteristics held 
constant. 


Older, more educated less 

likely to fall behind 
Characteristics of the MIR that 
remained important after other 
characteristics such as family type, 
income and net worth were con- 
trolled for included age, education 
and unemployment. Relative to the 
reference group (MIR aged 25 to 
34), older families (MIR 45 or 
over) and older unattached indi- 
viduals (35 or older) were less likely 
to have difficulty making timely 
payments (Table 3). This may indi- 
cate that better money manage- 
ment skills come with age. Families 
in which the MIR had a university 
degree had a 40% lower probabil- 
ity of falling behind than those in 
which the highest level was high- 
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Larger families (three or more chil- 
dren) differed significantly from 
families with two children (1.2 
times as likely to have fallen behind), 
even after key characteristics such 
as income and age were controlled 
for. Perhaps the time crunch some 
large families experience is impot- 
tant when it comes to paying bills 
on time. For couples, the absence 
of children was associated with a 
lower probability of falling behind 
(0.6 or 40% less than for families 
with two children). 


school graduation. Families of 
recent immigrants (those in which 
the MIR had immigrated within the 
past 10 years) were less likely to 
have fallen behind than Canadian- 
born families or immigrant fami- 
lies who had been in Canada for 
more than 10 years. Any period of 
unemployment® of the MIR was 
related to higher probabilities of 


American Survey of Consumer Finances 


The Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF), conducted by the Federal 
Reserve Board in the United States, asks families about their income, assets 
and debts. It also has several questions related to falling behind. Respond- 
ents are asked if loan or mortgage payments were made as scheduled, and 
if they were ever behind in payments by two months or more. 


Several important differences between the American SCF and the Canadian 
Survey of Financial Security (SFS) make direct comparison difficult. For 
example, the definition of a family is somewhat different. In the SFS, the unit 
of analysis is either an economic family or unattached individual (see Data 
source and definitions). In the American SCF, the unit of analysis is the ‘pri- 
mary economic unit’ (PEU). The PEU consists of an ‘economically dominant’ 
single individual or couple in a household and all other individuals in the 
household who are financially dependent on that individual or couple. For more 
details on the American SCF, see Codebook for 1998 Survey of Consumer 
Finances, \isted in the references. 


Another difference is the question used to measure falling behind. The SFS 
asks if any family members were ever behind two months or more in a bill, 
loan, rent or mortgage payment. However, the American question restricts 
the payments to credit cards, mortgages on primary residences and vaca- 
tion properties, and loans for purchasing all types of consumables such as 
vehicles, appliances, furniture, and those related to education. Bills such as 
hydro, cablevision, and insurance are not included. This may explain some 
of the difference between the American and Canadian results. 
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Falling behind 


(ERE SL a 


Table 3: Relative probability of falling behind in payments, 1998 


eS SE 


All Unattached 
families Couples individuals 
. SS ee —————EEe 
MIR: Less than 25 0.8 n.s. Ont 
25 to 34 1.0 n.s. 1.0 
35 to 44 0.9 nes: 0.8* 
45 to 54 0.8* n.s OLGs 
55 to 64 OFS” nes: 0.4* 
Less than high school thet! vet {2 
Graduated high school 1.0 1.0 4.0 
Non-university certificate 0.9 Wot 0.8 
University degree or certificate 0.6* OO} 0.6* 
Canadian-born or immigrated 10 
or more years ago 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Immigrated less than 10 years ago’ 0.4" Oe 0.3 
Unknown immigration status lez se 0.9 
Female n.s. n.s. 1.0 
Male n.s. NS. ee 
No unemployment 1.0 4.0 1.0 
Some unemployment thle qa 1.9% 
Spouse: No unemployment ns. 1.0 
Some unemployment n.s. (lta 
Unattached men Nez 
Unattached women 0.9 
Couples without children 0.9 
Couples with children** ye 
Female lone parents** oer" 
Other family types NES. ae 
No children OL 7 OGS 
One child 0.9 0.8 
Two children 1.0 1.0 
Three or more children lee eo es 
Outstanding student loans 1.4* 1.4* 1.4* 
No outstanding student loans 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Previous bankruptcy R68 1.4* le 
No previous bankruptcy 1.0 1.0 1.0 
After-tax income: At 25" percentile ete tale n.s 
At median 1.0 1.0 n.s 
At 75" percentile 0.8* 0.9* n.s. 
Net worth: At 25" percentile tat dente lO 
At median 1.0 1.0 1.0 
At 75" percentile 0.9* 0.9* 0.8* 
Homeowner, no mortgage 0.6* O25 n.s 
Homeowner with mortgage 1.0 1.0 n.s 
Do not own 1a2" 1) oF" n.s 
Atlantic 0.8 0.9 n.s 
Quebec OR fa OFGs n.s 
Ontario 1.0 1.0 n.s 
Manitoba/Saskatchewan 1.0 illest n.s 
Alberta a0 10 n.s. 
British Columbia 1.0 1.0 n.s. 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 

Note: Probabilities are calculated at the mean values of the explanatory variables with the 
exception of after-tax income and net worth. For these variables, the median values 
are used. Probabilities are calculated relative to a reference group. 

Significantly different from the reference group at the 5% level. 

** Children under 18 living at home. 

n.s. No categories were statistically significant, so this variable was not included in the 
logistic regression. 


Although differences appeared in 
the incidence of falling behind by 
family type (Chart A), most of these 
were eliminated when the charac- 
teristics of the families were con- 
trolled for. The one exception was 
female lone-parent families who 
were 1.3 times more likely than 
couples with children to have fallen 
behind. 


Having outstanding student loans 
was also associated with a higher 
chance of falling behind. For each 
population, those with student 
loans were 1.4 times more likely 
than those without to have trouble 
making payments on time. 


Previous bankruptcy a 

significant factor 

As noted earlier, families who had 
experienced bankruptcy differed 
significantly from those who had 
not. After other characteristics 
were controlled for, families with 
a ptevious bankruptcy were 1.6 
times more likely to have trouble 
keeping up with their payments. 
This is consistent with other 
findings (Stavins 2000). For unat- 
tached individuals, those who had 
declared bankruptcy were twice as 
likely to have fallen behind in 
payments, suggesting a lack of 
money management skills. 


Income, net worth significant but 
with no large effects 

After-tax income and net worth, 
while significant in most cases, were 
associated with only small differ- 
ences in the probability of falling 
behind. The probability for fami- 
lies at the 25" percentile of the 
after-tax income distribution 
($21,100) or at the 75" percentile 
($55,700) was only slightly differ- 
ent than for median-income fami- 
lies. Similarly, families with a net 
worth at the 25" percentile 
($11,700) or at the 75" percentile 
($192,400) showed only a slight 
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Logistic regression 


SS aT SSL SE SEE ESTEE STI MEI 


Logistic regression models are used to investigate the 
relationship between a discrete outcome (in this case, 
falling behind or not) and a set of explanatory variables. 
Coefficients from the model give the probability of fall- 
ing behind for a selected level of an explanatory vari- 
able (compared with the reference group), when all 
other explanatory variables are held constant. The 
relative probability is then calculated, expressing the 
probability relative to the reference group. This article 
used bootstrap weights to estimate the standard errors 
to account for the complex sample design used in the 
Ses. 


Three populations were examined. All non-elderly fami- 
lies were modelled, and then couples (with or without 
children) and unattached individuals were modelled 
separately. The population of lone-parent families was 
too small to examine separately and the population of 
‘other family types’ was too diverse. 


Extreme values exist in both income and net worth, and 
they can affect the results of the logistic regression. 
Because of this, the top and bottom 1% of families, 
based on after-tax income and net worth, were excluded. 


difference relative to families at the median ($36,700). 
Falling behind may be more a teflection of 
unmeasured characteristics such as attitude or 
management skills (time or money) than a symptom 
of lack of financial resources. 


Summary 


One in 6 Canadian families had difficulty making timely 
payments in 1998, with vast differences between 
family types. But, after various characteristics were 
controlled for, only female lone-parent families were 
significantly different from other families. These fami- 
lies were 1.3 times as likely as couples with children to 
have fallen behind. The number of children in the 
family also mattered, indicating that time resources may 
be stretched in these families. Families with an older 
MIR were less likely to have fallen behind, as were 
those in which the MIR was a university graduate. 


Financial characteristics of families are also related to 
falling behind in payments. Families with a previous 
bankruptcy were 1.6 times more likely than other fami- 
lies to have fallen behind. Despite being significant, 
income and net worth had only small effects on the 
probability of falling behind after other family charac- 
teristics were controlled for. 


Falling behind 


Widespread concern that consumers may be pushing 
the limits in terms of debt level—due in part to the 
proliferation of credit cards—and that they may be 
unable to repay their debts continues to be raised. 
Understanding who is most at risk of financial diffi- 
culty may sharpen the focus of campaigns to improve 
financial management. 


H Notes 


1 This rate is high relative to the American result of 8.1%, 
but important differences make direct comparison impossi- 
ble (see American Survey of Consumer Finances). 


2 This question does not ask how long ago the bankruptcy 
occurred. 


3 ‘Unemployment’ refers to time without a job or busi- 
ness but looking and available for work. 
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Housing: An income issue 


Sophie Lefebvre 


tion to enough food and clothing, people 

expect to have a decent dwelling. But some 
households face affordability problems and may be 
forced to choose between appropriate housing and 
other necessities. Living in inappropriate housing can 
have permanent consequences, especially on children. 
A study by the Canadian Council on Social Develop- 
ment found that housing that is crowded or in disre- 
pair has negative effects on children’s health, behaviour 
and development (Jackson and Roberts 2001). 


: | OUSING IS IMPORTANT to quality of life—in addi- 


The housing market has changed during the last two 
decades. Some of the transformations affected the 
supply side of the rental market. Investments in social 
housing diminished dramatically between 1985 and 
1997 (Cooper 2001) and, at the same time, construc- 
tion of private rental dwellings fell. These factors, 
among others, led to fewer available rental units. 
According to the Canada Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (CMHC), the average rental vacancy rate in 
metropolitan centres fell from 4.3% in 1996, to 1.6% 
in 2000, to 1.1% in 2001. 


This article examines how Canadians were housed in 
2000. What percentage lived in owner-occupied 
homes? Were their homes in good condition? Was the 
size suitable for their needs? And, what proportion of 
their income was spent on housing? (see Data source 


and definitions). 


Ownership is tied to location and income 


Homeownership is a long-term investment that can 
help maintain one’s standard of living over the life cy- 
cle (see Life cycle and housing). Owners of mortgage-free 
homes can generate additional funds in retirement by 


Sophie Lefebvre is with the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-5870 
or sophie. lefebvre@statcan.ca. 
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trading down to a less expensive home or negotiating 
a revetse mortgage, which provides regular 
annuity payments.’ 


In 2000, 67% of Canadian households owned the 
dwellings they lived in, while the remainder were 
tenants, with 4% living in government-subsidized hous- 
ing’ (Chart A). Half of owners had a mortgage, while 
the other half were mortgage-free. 


Ownership varied considerably by region and com- 
munity size. In urban centres, 64% of households 
owned their dwelling, compared with 86% in rural 
areas (population under 10,000) (Table 1). Having a 
mortgage also varied by area—51% of rural owners 
were without mortgages compared with 30% of 
urban dwellers. This may be because the lower real 
estate value in small towns enables households to pay 
off their mortgage faster, and because farms tend to 
be passed down from one generation to the next. 


The Atlantic and Prairie regions had the highest own- 
ership rates (above 75%). The Atlantic region and 
Manitoba-Saskatchewan also had the highest level of 


Chart A: Two-thirds of households lived in 
owner-occupied homes. 


With mortgage 
33.9% 


Non-subsidized 
28.4% 
Owners 


pit | 
me 


Without mortgage 
33.5% 


(sashs 


bsidized 
4.2% 


Tenants 
Su 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2000 
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Data source and definitions 


Housing: An income issue 


This article used the 2000 Survey of 
Household Spending (SHS)—an 
annual survey on household expen- 
ditures, income, dwelling character- 
istics, and household facilities. 
Personal interviews were conducted 
with approximately 15,000 house- 
holds throughout the 10 provinces. 
Collection took place between Janu- 
ary and March 2001, and income and 
spending figures were obtained for 
January 1 to December 31, 2000. 
The SHS has been conducted since 
1997 and replaced both the periodic 
Family Expenditure Survey and the 
Household Facilities and Equipment 
Survey. 


This study was limited to households 
in 2000 consisting of one economic 
family that rented or owned its dwell- 
ing throughout the entire year, 
reported positive housing costs and 
income, and had a housing expendi- 
ture ratio (see below) not exceeding 
100%. These households represented 
90% of the total SHS estimate. 


A household is a person or group 
of persons occupying one dwelling 
unit. A full-year household has at 
least one full-year member. 


Household after-tax income is the 
sum of the after-tax incomes of all 
members of the household aged 
16 and over in 2000. It comprises 
income from wages and salaries, 
self-employment, investments, gov- 
ernment transfer payments, and 
pensions. Income information for 
part-year members was collected for 
the portion of the year during which 
they were members of the household. 


Adjusted after-tax income is 
adjusted for household size, compo- 
sition and part-year members. The 
goal is to be able to compare all 
households on a common income 
basis by allowing for economies of 
scale. The adjustment is the sum of 
individual factors: 


@ One adult is counted as 1, each 
additional adult as 0.4. 

@ Each child under age 16 is 
counted as 0.3—except in a 
family with only one adult, where 
the first child is counted as 0.4. 


Each individual factor is also adjusted 
by the portion of the year (2000) this 
member was part of the household to 
allow the individual factor to be repre- 
sentative of a one-year period. 
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Examples: 
Household 

A B & 
2 adults, 
Size and 2 adults, 2 adults, 2 children, 
composition full year one 26 weeks full year 
After-tax income $30,000 $30,000 $40,000 
Adjustment 4 + 0.4 1 + 0.4(26/52) 1+ 04 + 2(0 3) 
= 1.4 m 42 = 2 
Adjusted income 30,000/1.4 30,000/1.2 40,000/2 
= $21,429 = $25,000 = $20,000 


Households A and B had the same after-tax income, but since one member of 
B was present for only 26 weeks, the available income for this household was 
divided by a smaller adjustment so that household B had a higher income than 
household A. Household C had the highest after-tax income, but given the size 
and composition of the household, it had the lowest income available. 


Adjusted after-tax income quintiles are obtained by ranking households in 
ascending order of adjusted household after-tax income, and partitioning them 
into five equal groups. 


Household composition: 


@ One-person (male or female) 

e Couples (with or without children under 18) 

e@ Lone parents (male or female) with children under 18 
e@ Other households 


‘Other households’ consist of relatives living together who do not fall under the 
definitions above—for example, a brother and sister. Also included in this 
category are lone parents with all children 18 and over. 


Housing expenditures: Yearly spending on principal accommodation. For 
owners, these included regular mortgage payments, property taxes, utilities 
(water, fuel and electricity), and condominium charges. For renters, they 
included utilities (water, fuel and electricity), if not included in the rent. 


Housing expenditure ratio: Housing expenditures divided by household 
after-tax income. 


In need of major repairs: Households were asked to assess the condition 
of their dwelling by responding to a question on need for repairs. To guide the 
respondent, the question included detailed examples of regular maintenance, 
and minor and major repairs. The requirement was that a dwelling should need 
only maintenance, or at most minor repairs to be in good condition. This norm 
is similar to the adequacy norm defined by Canada Mortgage and Housing (CMHC 
1991). 


Unsuitable in size: Housing that does not meet the suitability norm defined 

in CMHC 1991: 

e@ There can be no more than two persons per bedroom. 

e@ Parents have a bedroom separate from their children. 

@ Household members aged 18 or over have separate bedrooms unless married or 
cohabiting as spouses. 

e@ Dependants of the opposite sex aged 5 or more do not share a bedroom. 


A low-income household in this analysis has an adjusted after-tax income 
less than 50% of the median adjusted after-tax income in its area. Twenty dif- 
ferent areas were defined. Each of the 10 provinces was divided into urban 
and rural to allow for the difference between urban and rural housing markets. 
Note: This is not an official methodology used by Statistics Canada to define 
low-income households. 
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Table 1: Characteristics of households by ownership status 


Owners 
Total With 
households Total mortgage 
000 
Total 10,501 67.4 33.9 
Community* 
Urban SHS 6375 Sonu 
Rural 1,768 86.4 35.0 
Region 
Atlantic 814 75.4 32.8 
Quebec 2,761 57.8 29.8 
Ontario 3,879 68.4 BORG 
Manitoba-Saskatchewan 728 ors 32.8 
Alberta 950 75.8 41.7 
British Columbia 1,370 69.1 33.9 
Household composition 
One-person 2,635 42.5 See 
Couples 6,039 80.4 43.0 
Lone parents 561 36.0 26.4 
Other households 1,265 TA 36.7 
Adjusted after-tax 
income quintiles 
Lowest 2,101 39.7 OR 
Second 2,102 60.8 PEST 
Middle 2,099 72.9 40.4 
Fourth 2,099 78.3 46.5 
Highest 2,100 85.4 49.7 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2000 


* 


At every income level, single-adult 
households (lone-parent and one- 
person) had a significantly lower 
rate of ownership than ones with 
more than one adult (couples and 


seh ani Tenants other households). For example, 
: the ownership rate of single-adult 
we households was 28% in the lowest 
33.5 32.6 income quintile compared with 
55% for couples and other house- 
29.9 36.5 holds, and 66% compared with 
51.5 13.6 90% in the highest quintile (data not 
shown). 
aa rai One in seven homes needed 
on sue major repairs or was 
34.9 Wo) unsuitable in size 
Bee oe In 2000, the vast majority (86%) of 
households lived in housing that 
29.3 97.5 did not need major repairs (in 
ie ae good condition) and had enough 
34.6 28.8 bedrooms to meet their needs 
(suitable in size) (Chart B). The 
remaining 14% lived below the 
30.5 60.3 condition or size norms—8.3% in 
37.1 39.2 dwellings needing major repairs, 
a sae 5.1 % in dwellings unsuitable in size, 
35.7 14.7 and 0.5% in dwellings that both 


Urban areas include agglomerations of 10,000 and more; rural areas are under 10,000. 


needed major repairs and were 
unsuitable in size. 


mortgage-free owners (43%). By contrast, at 58%, 
Quebec had the lowest rate of homeownership in the 
country. 


Ownership was related to after-tax household income. 
Even when adjusted for household size,’ income 
played an important role in determining the level of 
ownership. For example, only 40% of households in 
the lowest income quintile owned their homes, com- 
pared with 85% in the highest. 


Household composition—more precisely, the pres- 
ence of a second adult in the household—was also 
tied to ownership. Ownership rates for one-person 
households and lone parents (43% and 36% respec- 
tively) were significantly lower than rates for couples 
and other households (80% and 71% respectively). 
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Chart B: Most households lived in housing that 
was in good condition and suitable in size. 


Unsuitable in size 


In need of major 
’ 5.1% 


repairs 
8.3% 


»~ 


In need of major 
repairs and 
unsuitable in size 
0.5% 


In good condition and 
suitable in size 
86.0% 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2000 
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Renters were more likely than 
owners to live in dwellings that did 
not meet the norms, especially in 
terms of size—11% of renters 
compared with 3% of owners 
(Table 2). Some 8% of owners with 
a mortgage lived in housing that 
needed major repairs. 


Female lone parents and ‘other 
households’ had the highest rates of 
living in dwellings that did not meet 
the condition norm (10%), as well 
as the highest proportions living in 
dwellings unsuitable in size (15% 
and 14% respectively). 


The proportion of couples without 
children living below the condition 
ot size norms (10%) was only two- 
thirds that of couples with children 
(15%). In both groups, the major- 
ity of the dwellings were in need of 
major repairs. But couples with 
children were four times more 
likely than couples without children 
to live in housing unsuitable in size. 
One in eight (13%) rural house- 
holds lived in dwellings that needed 
major repairs, compared with 8% 
of urban households. 


The proportion of households liv- 
ing in dwellings below the condi- 
tion or size norms was almost 
three times higher in the lowest 
income group (21%) than in the 
highest (8%). (These data cannot 
separate the households that have 
the choice or ability to modify their 
housing conditions from those that 
do not.) 


Condition and size problems 
often tied to affordability 


Overall, households spent roughly 
one-fifth (21%) of their after-tax 
income on housing (Table 2). 
Those living below the housing 
condition or size norms also 
tended to have a higher median 


Housing: An income issue 


Table 2: Households below adequacy or suitability norms, and 


spending on housing. 


In housing that was 


In need of Median 
Total In need Unsui- repairs or housing 
number of — of major table unsuitable expendi- 
households repairs in size in size ture ratio* 
000 % 
Total 10,501 8.9 5.6 14.0 21 
Ownership 
Owners ADIT 9.1 2.9 len, 18 
With mortgage SOI 8.4 3.4 aS 25 
Without mortgage 3,520 9.8 253 11.9 11 
Tenants 3,424 8.4 148 18.7 28 
Household composition 
One-person households 2,635 129 4.4 12.0 28 
Male 1,243 8.5 6.5 14.2 27 
Female 1,392 7.4 2.6 10.0 29 
Couples 6,039 8.9 SAE WES. 18 
With children under 18 2,587 Set 6.4 HORS 21 
Without children 3,453 8.3 pO 9.8 16 
Lone parents with 
children under 18 561 9.3 14.5 22.4 29 
Male 92 > F F 22 
Female 469 10.0 14.9 23e2 31 
Other households 1,265 10.4 14.1 23.4 20 
Community 
Urban 8,733 8.1 6.3 13.9 22 
Rural 1,768 PIS 2S 14.3 17 
Adjusted after-tax 
income quintile 
Lowest 2,101 1.9 WOE ZARO aN8) 
Second 2,102 9.3 6.1 14.9 24 
Middle 2,099 9.6 4.7 S7/ 21 
Fourth 2,099 7.8 4.8 12.4 19 
Highest 2,100 5.8 F 7.6 15 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2000 
* Housing expenditures to after-tax income ratio. 


See Data source and definitions. 


housing expenditure ratio. For 
example, renters spent 28% of their 
income on housing, and yet 19% 
of them lived in housing in need of 
major repairs or unsuitable in size. 
Similar results were found for 
female lone-parent families and 
households in the lowest income 
quintile. For these groups, roughly 
one in four households lived in be- 
low-standard housing, yet they 
spent approximately one-third of 
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their income on housing*—suggest- 
ing that they were not in a financial 
position to improve their situation. 
However, not all households with 
high housing cost ratios lived in 
housing below norms. For exam- 
ple, women living alone spent 29°% 
of their after-tax income on hous- 
ing, but only 10% of them lived in 
dwellings in need of major repairs 
or unsuitable in size. 
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Chart C: Over one in five tenants spent 40% or more of their 


income on housing. 


Households (%) 


across income quintiles—approxi- 
mately one third of each group 
(30% to 37%). On the other hand, 
the proportion of owners with a 
mortgage increased with income. 
Only 9% of households in the low- 
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est income quintile were owners 
with a mortgage compared with 
50% of households in the highest 
quintile. 


| Owners 


The housing cost burden of 
households in the lowest income 
group was considerably reduced if 
the dwelling was mortgage-free. 
Housing costs do not seem man- 
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ageable for households in the 
lowest income group unless they 
own their dwelling outright—but 
less than one-third did. 
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The median ratio hides a wide distribution 


The distribution of households by their housing 
expenditure ratio differed greatly by ownership 
status. A full 82% of mortgage-free owners were 
in the lower ranges, spending less than 20% of 
after-tax income on housing (Chart C). For both 
tenants and owners with mortgages, the distribu- 
tion of households peaked in the 20.0 to 29.9% 
range. However, the distribution of tenants was 
flatter than the distribution of owners with a 
mortgage. Indeed, just over one in five renters, 
compared with only one in eight owners with a 
mortgage, spent 40% or more of after-tax income 
on housing. 


Housing costs significant for 
lower-income households 


Tenants spent a greater proportion of their 
income on housing costs because the majority of 
them were in the two lowest income groups. 
Among tenants and owners with a mortgage in 
the same income group, owners spent a slightly 
higher proportion of their income on shelter.> In 
the lowest income quintile, tenants and owners 
with a mortgage spent almost 40% of their in- 
come on housing (Table 3). By contrast, owners 
without mortgage spent 21%. The proportion of 
owners without a mortgage was almost constant 
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Table 3: Median housing costs ratio and households 
by ownership status 


Owners 
With Without 
Total mortgage mortgage Tenants 


% 


Adjusted income 
' Median housing expenditure ratio 


quintile 
Lowest 24 39 21 38 
Second 20 30 14 29 
Middle 19 28 11 23 
Fourth 18 24 8 20 
Highest 14 19 6 16 
Ownership status 
Lowest 39.7 9.2 30.5 60.3 
Second 60.8 Zon Sl 39.3 
Middle 72.9 40.4 6255 PTCA 
Fourth Th). 6 46.5 S28 2N-7 
Highest 85.4 49.7 S5a7 14.7 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2000 


Factoring in choice 


Some households spend a high proportion of their income 
on housing because they prefer a larger house or are trying 
to pay off their mortgage as quickly as possible. On the 
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Chart D: One-person households and lone parents were 
overrepresented in the low-income group. 
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Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2000 


other hand, some households simply may not have the capacity to reduce 
their housing expenditures. Their choices are limited by the availability of 
affordable housing suited to their needs. To better understand households 
deemed to have fewer housing choices, the final section of this article fo- 
cuses on low-income households. 


In 2000, 11% of households were in a low-income situation (see Data 
source and definitions). One-person households represented 49% of low- 
income households but only 22% of non low-income households 
(Chart D). The other overrepresented group was lone parents (15%). More 
precisely, lone mothers represented 14% of low-income households and 
only 3% of non low-income households. In fact, more than one-third of 
lone mothers were in the low-income group. Also, tenants made up 
almost three-quarters of low-income households, 


Housing: An income issue 


Low-income renters spent 
almost half their income 
on housing 


Furthermore, the median housing 
expenditure ratio of low-income 
households (39%) was twice as 
high as that of non low-income 
households (20%) (Table 4). Low- 
income tenants, who represented 
70% of all low-income households, 
spent an even larger proportion of 
income on their dwelling (42%). 
Tenants living in non-subsidized 
housing spent 48% of their income 
on housing; those in government- 
subsidized housing spent signifi- 
cantly less (31%). 


Mortgage-free owners represented 
24% of low-income households 
and spent 28% of their after-tax 
income on housing, while owners 
with mortgages represented only 
6% of low-income households and 
spent 44%. 


Summary 


The majority of households (67%) 
owned the dwelling they lived in, 
but ownership rates varied by 
several household characteristics, 


compared with just over one-quarter of non low-in- 
come households. 


Low-income households more likely to 
experience below-standard housing 


Assuming that low-income households have fewer 
housing choices, one might expect to find this group 
more vulnerable to problems such as condition and 
size. Indeed, one in four low-income households lived 
in a dwelling needing major repairs or unsuitable in 
size, compared with approximately one in eight non- 
low income households (Chart E). Low-income 
households were three times more likely than non low- 
income families to live in housing with an insufficient 
number of bedrooms. They were also one-and-a-half 
times more likely to live in a dwelling in need of major 
repairs. 
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Chart E: Low-income households were twice as 
likely to live in housing that needed repairs or 
was unsuitable in size. 
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Table 4: Median housing expenditure ratio 
ES 


All households Non low-income Low-income 


primarily income. Only 40% of 
households in the lowest income 
group were owners, compared 
with 85% in the highest. 


Total Ratio* Total  Ratio* Total Ration | Most households (86%) lived in 

TF > Sa RaRIO oni og mann COUN Eee EE OO Dee housing that was in good condition 

and suitable in size, and spent 

Total 10,501 21 9,369 20 1,131 39 roughly one-fifth of their after-tax 

income on shelter costs. The 

CoRen Ol? a Cue au oe 20 remaining 14% of dwellings had 

With mortgage Shoo 25 3,492 25 65 44 some condition or size problem, 

Without mortgage C020 11 3,243 10 276 28 which was often tied to inadequate 

household income. Low-income 

ice sae a See = a Bf households spent an average 39% 

Non-subsidized housing 2,984 27 2,427 24 S)I/ 48 ehtheiancomeun housing, aa yet 
Subsidized housing** 440 29 207 Zale B&s 31 


a 
Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2000 

* Housing expenditure ratio (see Data source and definitions). 

** See note 2. 
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Life cycle and housing 


one in four lived in a dwelling that 
needed major repairs of was 
unsuitable in size. 


ee 


Assuming age to be a good indicator of life cycle, the fol- 
lowing analysis of ownership, cost ratio, and age group 
of the household’s major income recipient shows changes 
in housing through the different stages of life. 


For households in which the major income recipient was 
aged 34 or less, the majority (56%) rented, and the 
housing expenditure ratio for both renters and owners was 
approximately 25%. 


Between 35 to 44 years of age, households had the same 
housing expenditure ratio (25 to 27%), but 65% were 
owners and most had a mortgage. 


Three-quarters of households with a major income recipi- 
ent between 45 and 54 were owners, and the majority had 
a mortgage. At this stage, renters spent a higher 
proportion of their net income on housing than did 
owners with a mortgage. This difference may be partly 
because at this stage most households that could afford 
housing had already become homeowners, and a propor- 
tion of renters were lower income recipients. In fact, the 
median adjusted income of renters at this stage was 
$20,000 compared with $32,700 for owners. 


Between 55 and 64, half of households (52%) were mort- 
gage-free owners, thereby influencing the housing expendi- 
ture ratio of owners—only 14% versus 27% for renters. 


For the 65 and over group, a smaller proportion of house- 
holds were owners (70%) compared with the previous 
stage (80%), but 64% were mortgage-free. Older mort- 
gage-free homeowners spent 15% of their net income on 
housing expenditures, compared with 34% for older 
renters. 
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In summary, ownership rates increased consistently with 
age until 65 when they fell off slightly. The proportion of 
mortgage-free owners also increased with age, and for 
those 55 and over, it represented the housing ownership 
of the majority of households. Despite ownership, the 
youngest group had the highest housing expenditure ratio 
(25%). Retired households (65 and over) living in 
mortgage-free, owner-occupied dwellings carried a 
considerably lower housing cost burden than tenants. 


a 


Owners 

All With Without 

house- mort- mort- 
holds Total gage gage Tenants 
earner 

% 
Age of major : : : ; 
income Median housing expenditure ratio 
recipient 
Under 35 20 24 26 9 25 
35 to 44 24 22 25 8 27 
45 to 54 19 16 23 i 25 
55 to 64 16 14 26 10 Zi 
65 and over 20 15 36 15 34 
Ownership status 

Under 35 100 44.4 39.7 4.8 50.5 
35 to 44 100 64.7 50.0 14.7 35.3 
45 to 54 100 15.3 42.7 326 24.8 
55 to 64 100 79.9 27.8 52.1 20.1 
65 and over 100 70.4 6.0 64.4 29.6 


LL 


Source: Survey of Household Spending, 2000 
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Almost three out of four low-income households were 
tenants, and those with government subsidies had a 
significantly smaller housing cost burden. Owning a 
mortgage-free house had a positive effect on the hous- 
ing cost ratio of low-income households and older 
households. 


Generally, one-person households and lone-parent 
families were more likely to experience high housing 
cost ratios. Lone-parent families and ‘other house- 
holds’ were more likely to experience housing condi- 
tion or size problems stemming from their high 
proportion in the lowest income group. 


Finally, over one in five renters spend 40% or more of 
after-tax income for housing expenditures—a signifi- 
cant figure since 70% of low-income households were 
renters. 


B@ Notes 


1 A reverse mortgage, through the Canadian Home 
Income Plan, allows Canadian homeowners 62 and over to 
convert a portion of the equity of their home into an income 
stream while living in and owning their home. The amount 
that can be obtained is between 10% and 40% based on the 
assessed value of the home and the age of the owners. The 
older the owners, the larger the percentage that can be 
converted (see www.chip.ca). 


2 Households reported themselves if they paid reduced 
rent that year because of government-subsidized housing 
from federal, provincial or municipal programs. The 


Housing: An income issue 


estimated 440,000 households (4%) receiving housing assist- 
ance under any level of government probably significantly 
underestimates the real number of households that 
benefited from reduced rent in 2000. As reported in CMHC’s 
Canadian Housing Statistics (2000), some 639,000 households 
received housing assistance under existing federal agree- 
ments. 


3 Household income was adjusted by an adjustment factor 
accounting for household size, composition, and part-year 
members (see Data source and definitions). 


4 In fact, female lone parents living in dwellings below the 
condition or size norm had a higher median housing 
expenditure ratio (36%) than those living in dwellings in 
good condition and suitable in size (31%). 


5 But even within the same income quintile, owners with 
a mortgage had slightly higher median adjusted after-tax 
income than tenants, except for the highest quintile (data not 
shown). 
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Pensions: Immigrants 


and visible minorities 


René Morissette 


EVERAL CANADIAN STUDIES have examined 

differences in earnings between immigrants and 

Canadian-born individuals (Grant 1999; Baker 
and Benjamin 1997; Bloom et al. 1995), as well as be- 
tween members of visible minorities and other 
individuals (Hum and Simpson 1998). However, an 
examination of differences in pension coverage, an 
important component of employee compensation, has 
not been undertaken before. 


Using the Labour Market Activity Survey (LMAS) and 
the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID), 
this article examines the extent to which registered pen- 
sion plan (RPP) coverage of immigrants and mem- 
bers of visible minorities differed from that of other 
Canadians between 1988 and 1998 (see Data sources). 
The focus is on employees aged 25 to 54.’ 


RPP coverage of immigrants 


In 1998, RPP coverage of immigrants was slightly 
lower than that of Canadian-born individuals. Of im- 
migrant men, 53% had a pension plan in association 
with their job, compared with 57% of men born in 
Canada. The comparable percentages for women were 
44% and 48% respectively. 


Between 1988 and 1998, pension coverage among 
immigrant men fell from 59% to 53% (Chart A). Cov- 
erage also fell among men born in Canada. Most of 
the decrease was associated with the decline in unioni- 
zation and employment shifts towards low-coverage 
industries (Morissette and Drolet 2000). In contrast, 
pension coverage changed very little among women, 
whether born in Canada or not. 


The small changes in pension coverage among immi- 
grant women mask offsetting trends between specific 
groups. Coverage fell substantially for recent immi- 
grant women (those who arrived 1 to 10 years before 


René Morissette is with the Business and Labour Market 


Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-3608 or 
rene.morissette@statcan. ca. 
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Chart A: The decline in men’s pension coverage* 
was associated with declines in unionization and 
shifts to low-coverage industries. 
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Sources: Labour Market Activity Survey; Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics 
Main job in December. 
** The 1988 and 1998 numbers are not strictly comparable. 
because of differences in the way visible-minority status 
was established. 
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Data sources 


The Labour Market Activity Survey (LMAS), an annual 
survey from 1986 to 1990, collected information on 
labour market participation patterns and the character- 
istics of jobs held during the year. The survey identified 
up to five jobs held by each respondent and provided data 
on a variety of attributes for each job, including pension 
plan coverage. For this study, pension plan participation 
means having at least one job that provided pension plan 
coverage during the calendar year. _ 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID), 
a longitudinal household survey, began in January 1993. 
Every three years, approximately 15,000 households 
enter the survey. Over a six-year period, each house- 
hold completes two detailed questionnaires annually, one 
on labour market activity and another on income. 


the survey), dropping from 38% to 30%. However, it 
rose slightly among women who immigrated more 
than 20 years ago. Among men, coverage did not fall 
for recent immigrants but fell substantially for those 
who had been in Canada more than 10 years. 


Does pension coverage increase with the 
number of years since migration? 


Many of the studies mentioned previously have shown 
that earnings of immigrants increase with time spent in 
Canada. This could be the result of many factors, 
including their improved language skills and increased 
likelihood of developing networks to learn about 
labour market opportunities. Since well-paid jobs gen- 
erally offer better pension coverage (Frenken and 
Maser 1992), one would expect a rise in the earnings 
of immigrants to be accompanied by an increase in 
pension coverage. 


At first, the cross-sectional data appear to support this 
contention. For both men and women, pension cov- 
erage rises substantially with the number of years in 
Canada. In 1998, only 30% of women who had 
arrived in Canada during the previous 10 years had a 
pension plan, compared with 52% of those who had 
been in Canada for more than 30 years. Among men, 
the comparable percentages were 46% and 63%. 


However, this positive association between pension 
coverage and years since migration in a single cross- 
section does not necessarily imply that RPP coverage 
of a given cohort of immigrants increases with the 
number of years spent in Canada. Instead, it could be 
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that cohorts of immigrants who arrived in Canada 
more than 30 years ago simply have better pension 
coverage than cohorts who arrived more recently. It 
could also be that as workers get older, they are 
employed in jobs with better coverage.” To assess 
whether pension coverage of a given cohort increases 
with the number of years since migration, it is neces- 
sary to control for age and examine the cohort’s pen- 
sion coverage over time. 


A simple way to do this is to compare RPP coverage 
of immigrants aged 25 to 54 in 1988 who arrived in 
Canada between 1979 and 1988 (1 to 10 years previ- 
ously) with that of immigrants aged 25 to 54 in 1998 
who arrived during the same time period (11 to 20 
years previously). The results show that pension cov- 
erage of immigrant men in the 1979-1988 cohort rose 
from 44% in 1988 to 51% in 1998. This trend is par- 
ticularly interesting since it occurred in a period when 
RPP coverage among Canadian-born men was falling. 
A priori, this suggests that coverage increased with the 
number of years since migration. A similar pattern was 
observed for immigrant women. Their RPP coverage 
rose from 38% to 44% between 1988 and 1998, even 
though coverage changed very little among Canadian- 
born women during this period. 


However, a different pattern was observed for those 
who immigrated between 1969 and 1978. In this 
cohort, the pension coverage of men dropped from 
58% in 1988 to 54% in 1998, while women’s coverage 
remained unchanged at 49%. 


How can the diverging patterns of the two cohorts be 
explained? One interpretation is that RPP coverage 
may increase after migration only to a certain level. 
The advantages associated with more time spent in 
Canada (developing networks to obtain better infor- 
mation about labour market opportunities, and so 
forth) could occur in the early years after arrival and 
then disappear. 


Another possibility arises because the numbers pre- 
sented for the two cohorts are based on fairly broad 
controls for age. Part of the increase in coverage for 
the 1979-1988 cohort could be because, on average, 
those in the 25 to 54 age group in 1998 were older 
than their counterparts in 1988.° Ideally, to control for 
this possibility, one would estimate for each cohort a 
logistic regression where the probability of being cov- 
ered by an RPP would depend on age, and then calcu- 
late the resulting probability for a person with a given 
age. However, small sample sizes make the results of 
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Chart B: Pension coverage* of immigrant 
men tended to converge with that of the 
Canadian-born. 


Men ; Women 


1988 1988 1998 


Canadian-born [2 Immigrants 


Sources: Labour Market Activity Survey; Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics 
Main job in December. 


* 


such an exercise unreliable. Therefore, using LMAS 
and SLID, it is unclear after controlling for age if pen- 
sion coverage does in fact rise with the number of 
yeats since migration.* 


Is there convergence in coverage? 


Did RPP coverage rates of immigrants and Canadian- 
born workers tend to converge in the recent past? 
The answer is ambiguous. Among men, the evidence 
suggests a partial convergence, while among women, 
no evidence of convergence is apparent. 


This can be seen by comparing men aged 25 to 44 in 
1988 who immigrated between 1979 and 1988 with 
their Canadian-born counterparts (Chart B). The 
immigrant men saw their RPP coverage rise from 42% 
in 1988 to 56% in 1998 (when they were aged 35 to 
54). In contrast, Canadian-born men experienced a 
more moderate increase, from 58% to 63%. As a 
result, the difference in coverage between the two 
groups decreased from 16 percentage points in 1988 
to 7 percentage points in 1998, indicating some con- 
vergence.” 


A different story emerges for women. Pension cover- 
age of women aged 25 to 44 in 1988 who immigrated 
between 1979 and 1988 rose by only 4 percentage 
points between 1988 and 1998. However, the differ- 
ence in coverage between these women and their 
Canadian-born counterparts did not decrease at all; 
instead, it rose from 8 percentage points in 1988 to 11 
points in 1998. 


Chart C: Pension coverage’ of visible-minority immigrant men tended to be lower. 
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10 years 
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Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1998 
* Main job in December. 
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Chart D: The characteristics* of visible-minority immigrants aged 25 to 54 differed from those of 


other immigrants. 
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Visible minority status 


While pension coverage of immigrant men was slightly 
lower than that of Canadian-born men, pension cov- 
erage of men who belonged to a visible minority (most 
of whom are immigrants) was only 46% in 1998, much 
lower than the rate observed for other male employ- 
ees (57%).° In contrast, pension coverage of visible- 
minority women was 45%, fairly close to that of other 
women (48%). 


Among immigrants, the degree of coverage varied 
substantially by visible-minority status. In 1998, visible- 
minority immigrant men had substantially lower cov- 
erage than other immigrant men—45% versus 60% 
(Chart C).’ This is observed not only among recent 
immigrants but also among those who arrived ear- 
lier,* and suggests that the gap does not result simply 
because visible-minority immigrant men generally have 
lived in Canada for less time than other immigrant 
men. 


The difference in coverage is much less pronounced 
among immigrant women.’ Among recent immigrants, 
visible-minority women appear to have lower covet- 
age than other women. However, the difference is not 
statistically significant at conventional levels. Further- 


aa 
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more, among immigrant women who arrived in 
Canada more than 10 years ago, coverage appears if 
anything to be higher for visible-minority women. 


Why is RPP coverage so much lower among visible- 
minority immigrant men than among other immigrant 
men? There could be at least four explanations. 
First, compared with other immigrant men, visible- 
minority men have lived in Canada for a much shorter 
period of time: 15.6 years compared with 25.8 years 
(Chart D). Second, visible-minority immigrant men are 
found less often in unionized jobs, which offer better 
pension coverage than non-unionized jobs. Third, they 
are less likely to be employed in large firms, which 
provide better coverage than small firms (Morissette 
1991). Fourth, they are much more often employed in 
low-coverage industries such as consumer services. 
When these four factors are controlled for in a 
multivariate analysis, the gap in coverage drops from 
15 to 8 percentage points.'” This result suggests that 
these four factors account for roughly half of the dif- 
ference in pension coverage between visible-minority 
immigrant men and other immigrant men. 


What accounts for the remaining difference? Differ- 
ences in level of education are unlikely to be a factor 
since visible-minority immigrant men have, on 
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average, the same education level as other immigrant 
men.'' Differences in employment by broad occupa- 
tional groups do not appear to offer a plausible 
explanation either, since visible-minority immigrant 
men are found slightly less often in well-covered 
occupations such as professionals and managers.’ 
Differences in field of study, language skills, or 
recognition of education credentials could play a role 
by influencing one’s access to jobs with good fringe 
benefits. However, this cannot be examined, either 
because of sample size restrictions or because the 
information is not available in SLID. 


Summary 


In 1998, pension coverage of immigrant employees 
was slightly lower than that of their Canadian-born 
counterparts. And recent immigrants had lower cov- 
erage than those who came to Canada earlier. Immi- 
erant men belonging to a visible minority had much 
lower coverage than other immigrant men. However, 
a similar pattern was not observed among immigrant 
women. While pension coverage does seem to 
increase with time spent in Canada—presumably as a 
result of improved language skills and a better knowl- 
edge of labour market opportunities—a thorough in- 
vestigation of this question requires large data sets that 
would allow analysts to control for factors such as 
country of origin, ethnicity, and class of immigrant. 


HM Notes 


1 Workers under 25 were excluded, since potential changes 
in their coverage would probably have little effect on their 
retirement income, given the high probability of future job 
changes. Likewise, those over 54 were omitted because many 
may have taken early retirement and those still working may 
not be representative of the whole group. Statistical tests 
performed for this article take account of the complex design 
of the surveys. 


2 The overrepresention of older workers in large firms is 
consistent with this notion. 


3 For immigrant men aged 25 to 54 in 1998, the average age 
was 38.9 years, compared with 34.0 years for their counter- 
parts in 1988. Corresponding numbers for women were 38.4 
and 33.6 respectively. 


4 Amore promising avenue would be to take advantage of 
the Longitudinal Immigration Database IMDB) and use 
matching methods. This would mean comparing the pen- 
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sion coverage of two immigrants of different ages from the 
same country, with the same level of education and intended 
occupation upon arrival, belonging to the same class of 
immigrants, and arriving in Canada during the same year. For 
instance, pension coverage would be compared for two men 
who immigrated to Canada in 1988, one aged 35 in 1988 and 
the other aged 35 in 1998 (25 in 1988). Since pension coverage 
of Canadian-born men did not rise between 1988 and 1998, 
the possibility could be rejected that an increase in pension 
coverage observed between these two immigrants during the 
1988-1998 period was due simply to a general increase in 
pension coverage among Canadian men. Since the IMDB 
database contains no data on the current education level of 
an immigrant, an assumption would have to be made that 
the education level of the second immigrant had not 
increased between 1988 and 1998 in order to conclude that 
an observed increase in pension coverage had been caused by 
a greater number of years since migration. 


5 Using a one-tailed test, the hypothesis that the difference 
in coverage did not change between 1988 and 1998 can be 
rejected at the 10% level in favour of the hypothesis that it 
fell during the period. 


6 The difference 1s statistically significant at the 1% level 
(two-tailed test). 


7 The gap in coverage is statistically significant at the 1% 
level (two-tailed test). 


8 For both recent immigrants and those who arrived 
earlier, the difference in coverage is statistically significant at 
the 5% level (two-tailed test). 


9 It is not statistically significant at the 5% level. 


10 A linear probability model was used in which workers’ 
pension coverage was regressed simply on union status, 
industry (8 major groups), firm size (4 categories), and years 
since migration (1 to 10 years, 11 to 20 years, more than 20 
years). The sample included 1,041 immigrant men, 402 of 
whom belonged to a visible minority. 


11 Among visible-minority immigrant men, 13% did not 
graduate from high school, 14% had a high school diploma, 
47% had some postsecondary education, and 26% had a 
university degree. The corresponding numbers for other 
immigrant men were 14%, 13%, 48%, and 25% respectively. 


12 Among visible-minority immigrant men, 32% were 
professionals and managers, 26% white-collar workers, and 
42° blue-collar workers. The corresponding percentages for 
other immigrant men were 36%, 23%, and 41% respectively. 
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Unionization and 


fringe benefits 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


AGES AND SALARIES, which 

make up the bulk of 

employee compensation 
packages, usually take centre stage 
in union bargaining negotiations. 
However, it appears that employ- 
ers are increasingly using non-wage 
compensation packages to attract 
and retain workers. Among the 
most sought-after fringe benefits 
are insurance coverage (medical, 
dental, life/disability) and employer- 


sponsored pension plans. 


Wages and salaries are largely 
determined by the interaction of 
supply and demand for labour, and 
by general economic conditions. In 
contrast, insurance and pension 
plan coverage are provided prima- 
rily at the discretion of the employer, 
often in response to demands from 
organized labour. This being so, 
one would expect coverage rates in 
these plans to be higher for union- 
ized workers. Indeed, data from 
the first comprehensive Statistics 
Canada survey on the subject—the 
1995 Survey of Work Arrange- 
ments—confirmed that unionized 
workers were approximately twice 
as likely to be covered in these 
plans as non-unionized workers.' 
But does this advantage still persist? 
This article explores this question 


Ernest B. Akyeampong ts with the 
Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. He can be reached at 
(613) 951-4624 or ernest.akyeampong 
@statcan.ca. 


using the most recent data (1999) 
from the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics (SLID) (see 
Data sources and definitions). Also 
examined are differences in cover- 
age rates by sector (public and pri- 
vate) and establishment size, and 
the likely effect on the overall 
union advantage.* Some compari- 
sons with the United States are also 


provided. 


Insurance coverage higher for 
unionized workers 


In 1999, more than half of all 
employees stated that their main 
job was covered by an extended 
medical (57%), dental (53%), or 
life/disability (53%) insurance plan 
(Table 1), However,as im 1995; 
coverage rates in these plans dif- 
fered considerably by union status. 
Workers in unionized jobs were 
almost twice as likely as their non- 


unionized counterparts to be 
coveted in each of the three 
plans—84% versus 45% for 
extended medical plans, 76% and 
43% for dental plans, and 78% and 
41% for life/disability insurance 
plans. 


Insurance coverage patterns 
polarized 


For both unionized and non-union- 
ized workers, coverage in insurance 
plans painted a polarized picture. 
The chances of an employee having 
a full package (all three plans) or no 
coverage (none of the plans) were 
very common. In other words, 
employers tended to provide either 
a full package plan or no plan at 
all. On the one hand, 69% of 
unionized and 37% of non-union- 
ized workers enjoyed full coverage 
packages in 1999, while about 
13% and 52% had no coverage 


Table 1: Employer-sponsored benefit plans 


Life/disability 


Employees Medical plan Dental plan Insurance 
000 000 000 % 000 % 
Allemployees 13,170 7,562 57.4 6,998 53.1 6,914 S20 
Unionized* 4,123 3,452 83.7 33145 76.3 3,226 78.2 
Non-unionized 9,048 4,111 45.4 3,853 42.6 3,688 40.8 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 


* 


Includes a small number of persons who are not union members, but who are covered by 


collective agreements negotiated by unions (see Akyeampong 2000). 
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Data sources and definitions 


Unionization and fringe benefits 


Most of the data come from the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics (SLID), a longitudinal survey launched 
in 1993. The labour market information pertains to the 
population aged 16 to 69 on entering the survey. From 
a sample of 15,000 households representing 30,000 
persons in 1993, the SLID panel since 1996 has doubled 
to cover 30,000 households and 60,000 persons. 


SLID records the types of jobs held by individuals, their 
earnings, and their union status; and employer charac- 
teristics (such as sector or firm size). Starting in 1999, 
several questions on non-wage benefits such as insur- 
ance and pension coverage were added. 


While SLID collects information on up to five jobs held within 
a year, the coverage rates pertain to the main paid job— 
the job with the most scheduled hours in the year. The 
self-employed are of course excluded. 


(Chart A). The remaining 18% of unionized and 12% 
of non-unionized employees were covered by one or 
two plans. 


Gap in pension coverage much wider 


Compared with insurance coverage, overall coverage 
in employer-sponsored pension plans was low—about 
43% in 1999. However, unionized workers had a 
much greater advantage. In 1999, almost 80% of 


Chart A: Most unionized workers had a full 
insurance package plan; most non-unionized 
workers had no coverage at all. 


% 
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Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 
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The U.S. data on job-related fringe benefits come from 
the National Compensation Survey. This survey pro- 
vides comprehensive measures on occupational earnings, 
compensation cost trends, and benefit incidence and 
detailed plan provisions. The U.S. union rate data come 
from their Current Population Survey. 


An employer-sponsored health insurance plan, often 
referred to as an extended medicare plan, is additional 
to provincial medicare. 


An employer-sponsored pension plan is additional to 
the Canada or Quebec Pension Plan, RRSPs, and group 
RRSPs. Similarly, in the U.S., such plans are additional 
to social security and 401(k) plans. 


SLID respondents are asked only if these fringe benefits 
are offered by their employers. Details and extent (finan- 
cial and otherwise) of each of the benefits are not sought. 


workers in unionized jobs had pension plan coverage, 
compared with only 27% in non-unionized positions 
(Table 2). The overall low rates for non-unionized 
workers are a result of low coverage in the private 
sector and in small firms (less than 100 employees). 


Coverage rates rise with firm size 


Union density in Canada increases with firm size, partly 
due to economies of scale for unions. Economies of 
scale for employers suggest that the larger the firm, 
the higher the probability of having an employer- 
sponsored insurance or pension plan. Indeed, the 
SLID data confirm that coverage rates for both 
unionized and non-unionized workers rose in all plans 


Table 2: Employer-sponsored pension plans 


Employees* Coverage 
000 000 % 
All employees* 13,074 5,658 43.3 
Unionized** 4,085 3,265 79.9 
Non-unionized 8,988 2;393 26.6 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 

* Employee totals are slightly lower than in Table 1 due to a 
slightly lower response to the pension coverage question. 

** Includes a small number of persons who are not union 
members, but who are covered by collective agreements. 
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as firm size increased (Table 3). Also, 
in line with earlier findings, the data 
show that unionized workers 
enjoyed higher coverage rates than 
their non-unionized counterparts at 
each level of establishment size. 


For unionized workers, coverage in 
each of the three insurance plans 
ranged from around 70% in the 
small establishments (less than 20 
employees) to over 80% in large 
firms (100 or more employees). In 
contrast, for non-unionized work- 
ers, the range was considerably 
wider—from about 25% in the 
smallest firms to roughly 70% in 
the largest. Thus the coverage 
advantage for unionized workers 
tended to decrease as the firm size 
increased. In other words, the over- 
all coverage advantage enjoyed by 


all unionized workers in the three 
insurance plans originated mainly 
from small- and medium-sized 
firms (less than 100 employees). 


The pattern of coverage by estab- 
lishment size was not much differ- 
ent for employer-sponsored 
pension plans. Pension coverage 
rates for unionized workers ranged 
from 70% in firms with less than 
20 employees to 85% in firms with 
100 or more. For their non-union- 
ized counterparts, the rate ranged 
from a vety low 13% to only 54%. 
Again, the very low coverage rates 
for non-unionized workers in 
small- and medium-sized establish- 
ments played a significant role in 
accentuating the overall union 
advantage in pension plan coverage. 


Table 3: Employer-sponsored benefit plans by firm size 


Less than 
20 employees 


Em-  Cover- 
ployees age 


000 % 
Medical plan 


Unionized 543 75.6 
Non-unionized 3,957 Zeno 
Dental plan 

Unionized 543 69.7 
Non-unionized 3.957 PRE yA f 


L/D insurance plan 
Unionized 543 68.1 
Non-unionized 3,957 ZOnO 


Pension plan 
Unionized 541 70.3 
Non-unionized 3,942 ZTE 


20-99 100 or more 

employees employees 
Em- Cover- Em- Cover- 
ployees age ployees age 
000 % 000 % 
1,310 81.2 2,187 SHEL 
TEN Silo AVS) 73.0 
1 aale oma 2,187 80.5 
2,751 47.4 2,116 69.9 
1,310 On) 2,187 83.4 
Zeon 45.9 2,116 68.6 
18295 Goas PA TAG 85.4 
Zee 26.5 2,097 54.3 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 
Note: Employment in this table is slightly lower than in Table 1 due to a slightly lower 


response to the firm size question. 
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Coverage higher in 
public sector 


The public and private sectors dif- 
fer in many ways. The former has 
relatively larger establishments and 
is highly unionized (Statistics 
Canada 2002). Also, public estab- 
lishments are generally not driven 
by profit maximization, making it 
relatively easier for them to lead the 
way in providing fringe benefits. 


SLID data show that coverage 
rates in pension plans and all three 
insurance plans were higher for 
both unionized and non-unionized 
workers in the public sector (Table 
4). However, among unionized 
workers, coverage rates in insur- 
ance plans were fairly close 
between the two sectors. Indeed, 
in the case of medical and dental 
plans, the gaps were only 3 to 4 
percentage points (for example, 
86% of public-sector unionized 
employees had extended medical 
coverage compared with 82% of 
their counterparts in the private sec- 
tor). Therefore, for persons in un- 
ionized jobs, the chances of having 
coverage in either of these two 
insurance plans were almost 
equal—irrespective of sector. In the 
case of pension plans, however, the 
covetage gap between public and 
private sector unionized employees 
was much wider (89% versus 72%). 


In contrast, for non-unionized 
workers, the chances of having 
covetage were much higher in the 
public sector. In the public sector, 
47% of non-unionized employees 
had pension coverage in 1999, 
compared with only 25% in the 
private sector. 
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Thus, for both insurance and pen- 
sion plans, while the higher rates of 
unionized workers in the public 
sector contributed very little to the 
overall advantage unionized work- 
ers enjoy, the very low rates of 
non-unionized workers in the pri- 
vate sector appear to have played 
an important role. 


Comparisons with the 
United States 


Canada-U.S. comparisons of insur- 
ance and pension coverage should 
be made with caution, partly 
because of differences in social 
policies and programs (notably in 
medical, welfare, and employment 
insurance), tax practices (for exam- 
ple, tax policies on retirement 
income savings), and union density, 
which is much higher in Canada 
(30% versus 14% in 1999). In spite 
of these caveats, data from SLID 
and the U.S. National Compensa- 
tion Survey (see Data sources and defi- 
nitions) do provide some insights 
on coverage rates in each country’s 


Unionization and fringe benefits 


Table 4: Employer-sponsored benefit plans by sector 


Medical 
Employees plan 
000 % 
All employees 
Public 2,682 76.2 
Private 10,488 52.6 
Unionized employees 
Public 1,916 85.7 
Private 2,207 82.0 
Non-unionized employees 
Public 766 Gy Asc! 
Private 8,282 44.8 


Dental Life/disability Pension 
plan insurance plan 
% % % 
69.9 73.6 77.4 
48.9 47.1 34.5 
78.0 82.9 89.4 
74.8 74.2 (eth 
49.5 50.4 47.4 
41.9 39.9 24.7 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 


private sector (the U.S. survey was 
confined to the private sector) for 
the year 1999. 


Comparisons of medical plan cov- 
erage are omitted from this study 
because of the great differences in 
medicare policies between the two 
countries.’ Similarly, comparisons 
of life/disability coverage rates are 
impossible because in the U.S. the 
two are listed separately, while in 
Canada they are combined. 


In 1999, coverage rates for dental 
insurance and pension plans were 
higher in both countries for union- 
ized workers than for non-union- 
ized. Dental coverage for unionized 
workers was 75% in Canada and 
52% in the U.S; the comparable 
rates for non-unionized employees 
were 42% and 30% (Chart B). 
Although Canadian workers had 
the edge in dental coverage rates, 
U.S. workers had higher coverage 


Chart B: In 1999, private-sector employee coverage in dental plans was higher in Canada than in the 
United States; the reverse was true for pension plans. 


Unionized workers 


% 


Non-unionized workers 


90 90 
|_| Canada 
fa @ United States ep 
60 F 60 + 
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Sources: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics; U.S. National Compensation Survey 
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in employer-sponsored pension plans—79% versus 
72% for unionized workers, and 44% versus 25% for 
non-unionized. 


Summary 


In 1999, slightly more than half of all employees in 
Canada enjoyed employet-sponsored medical, dental, 
ot life/disability insurance coverage. The coverage rate 
for pensions was slightly lower (about 43%). Cover- 
age rates in the three insurance plans for unionized 
employees were approximately double those for non- 
unionized (about 80% versus 40%). The union advan- 
tage in pension plan coverage was much larger (80% 
versus 27%). The 1999 rates and differentials were 
generally unchanged from 1995. A majority of union- 
ized employees enjoyed coverage under all three 
insurance plans; a majority of non-unionized workers 
had no coverage under any plan. 


For unionized workers, the chances of being covered 
were almost the same in both the public and private 
sectors. For the non-unionized, the chances were much 
higher in the public sector. The overall union advan- 
tage resulted primarily from low coverage in small- 
and medium-sized firms (less than 100 employees) in 
the private sector. 


In both Canada and the U.S., unionized workers 
enjoyed higher coverage rates for these non-wage 
fringe benefits than their non-unionized counterparts. 
However, the union advantage tended to be less in the 


Wied: 
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H Notes 


1 See Statistics Canada 1998, 68-71. The union advantage 


on hourly earnings was much narrower (37%) according to 
the 1995 SWA. 


2 Several other, often interactive factors affect coverage. 
These include industry and occupation of employment, job 
permanency, full- or part-time status, job tenure, and legis- 
lation. These are not considered in this brief article, but will 
form part of a forthcoming general study. 


3. Coverage by employer-sponsored medical insurance plans 
in the U.S. was 73% for unionized workers and 51% for their 
non-unionized counterparts. In Canada, in addition to the 
universal coverage provided by provincial medicare, almost 
82% of unionized workers were covered by employer- 
sponsored extended medical plans, as were 45% of their non- 
unionized counterparts. 
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Better jobs in the new 


economy? 


Marie Drolet and René Morissette 


ECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE has always had a 

substantial influence on the workplace, altering 

production processes and affecting the way jobs 
are done. The accelerated pace of change at the end of 
the twentieth century spurred interest in firms and 
workers directly involved in generating new technolo- 
gies and products. Employees in these knowledge- 
based workplaces are generally seen as working long 
hours, under pressure to generate a new product in a 
vety competitive environment. It is generally assumed 
that they are well paid, not only through direct wages, 
but also through stock options or other forms of 
remuneration. 


This article explores these notions using the 1999 
Workplace and Employee Survey. It compares jobs in 
knowledge-based industries with those in other sec- 
tors of the economy. The focus is on industries that 
conduct a higher-than-average level of research and 
development, and in which professionals such as sci- 
entists and engineers make up a substantial proportion 
of the workforce. These industries tend to be producers 
of knowledge-based technologies in information, 
communications and technology industries, and other 
science-based sectors such as pharmaceuticals (see Data 
source and definitions). 


Knowledge-based firms employed about 7% of 
workers in 1999—3% of them in information and 
communication technology (ICT) industries (Table 1). 
Conversely, 1% were employed in ICT workplaces 
not belonging to knowledge-based industries. 


In this article, industries are classified into five mutu- 
ally exclusive groups: knowledge-based in the goods 
sector, knowledge-based in the service sector, other 
goods-producing, retail trade and consumer services, 
and professional and other services.’ 


The authors are with the Business and Labour Market 
Analysis Division. René Morissette can be reached at 
(613) 951-3608 or rene.morissette@statcan.ca. Marie Drolet 
can be reached at (613) 951-5691 or marie.drolet 
@statcan.ca. 
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Do knowledge-based firms pay higher wages, offer 
better fringe benefits, or have more family-friendly 
practices than other workplaces? If so, do they require 
longer workweeks from their workers? How do job 
satisfaction and pay satisfaction compare with other 
workplaces? Are workers more likely or less likely to 
be unionized than those in other workplaces? Do 
knowledge-based workplaces tend more to adopt 
what is often viewed as high performance work prac- 
tices (teamwork, job rotation, and formal grievance 
systems)? 


Work schedules 


In 1999, employees in knowledge-based workplaces 
wotked an average of 43.4 hours per week—at least 
4.0 hours more than workers in professional and other 
services, ot in retail trade and consumer services 
(Table 2), but less than employees in other goods- 
producing industries (44.6). 


Table 1: Employment and workplaces 
by industry, 1999 


Employment Workplaces 
% 
Knowledge-based 7.4 4.6 
ICT 2.8 2.0 
All other 4.6 2.6 
Goods-producing 4.0 tec} 
Service-producing 3.4 3.8) 
Other 92.6 95.4 
ICT tbl 0.9 
All other 91.5 94.5 
Goods-producing ZOk 16.6 
Consumer services and retail 
trade 21.4 28.2 
Professional and other services Odn0) 50.6 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey 
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Data source and definitions 


ST anu rE DER aR ay TE 1 SL I IE ES I TEESE EE ELT ELD, 


The Workplace and Employee Survey (WES) is a linked 
file consisting of both employer and employee components. 
Employers are sampled by physical location—the statis- 
tical unit that corresponds most closely to the concept of 
a workplace in which employer and employee activities 
can be linked. Employees are then sampled within each 
location from employer-provided lists. 


The initial wave of WES was conducted during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1999. Usable information was collected 
from 6,351 business locations and 24,597 employees, 
representing response rates of 94% and 83% respec- 
tively. This article used responses from 23,296 employ- 
ees aged 18 to 64 in the private sector. 


The survey covers a broad range of topics such as 
technology adoption, innovation, human resource prac- 
tices, labour turnover and business strategies, among 
others. 


Knowledge-based industries spend a relatively large 
amount of resources on research and development and 
a substantial proportion of their workforce is made up of 


professionals, such as scientists and engineers (Lee and 
Has 1996).' The definition is restricted to industries that 
produce knowledge-based technologies, products and 
services. Industries that use such technologies are not 
classified as knowledge-based. 


The issue of classification requires three additional clari- 
fications. First, knowledge-based industries are found in 
both the goods sector and the service sector. Second, 
they include most but not all industries in the information 
and communication technology (ICT) sector—for instance, 
telecommunications, data processing, computer systems 
design and related services, as well as the manufacture 
of computer and peripheral equipment, communications 
equipment, and semiconductor and other electronic com- 
ponents. Excluded are wholesaler-distributors of office and 
store machinery and equipment. Third, knowledge-based 
industries include many non-ICT industries, such as in 
pharmaceutical and chemical manufacturing (see Appen- 
dices A and B for detailed lists of knowledge-based and 
ICT industries).? 


Since knowledge-based firms 
employ relatively few part-time 
workers (usual weekly hours less 
than 30), these numbers could 
overstate the differences in work- 
hours among full-time workers.” 


This is indeed the case. With an 
average workweek of 44.0 hours, 
full-time workers in knowledge- 
based firms worked at least 1.1 
hours more than those in profes- 
sional and other services (42.9) or 
in retail trade and consumer serv- 
ices (41.8) (Table 2)—but once 
again, less than full-time employees 
in other goods-producing indus- 
tries (45.2). 


Differences in workhours varied 
by education level. University 
graduates employed full time 
in knowledge-based workplaces 
worked fully two hours more than 
those in professional and other 
services, or in retail trade and con- 
sumer services. However, full-time 
employees with some postsecondary 
education or less did not work 
longer hours, on average, than their 
counterparts in other industries. 
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University graduates employed full time in knowledge-based workplaces 
worked fairly long hours (46.6), but their average workweek was very 
similar to that of their counterparts in other goods-producing industries 
(46.7). Interestingly, those employed in goods-producing, knowledge-based 
workplaces worked two hours more of unpaid overtime (5.7) than those 
in other goods-producing industries (3.7). Thus, compared with their coun- 
terparts in the rest of the economy, university graduates in knowledge- 
based workplaces worked either longer hours or more hours of unpaid 
overtime. 


Table 2: Work hours by industry and education, 1999 


Knowledge- Other 
based 
won ene Con- Profes- 
Total Goods Services Total Goods sumer sional 
All employees 43.4 43.6 43.2 39.7 44.6 35.7 39.4 


High school or less 42.1 43.0 40.4 39.6 44.3 34.9 40.0 
Some postsecondary 41.9 42.4 41.3 38.9 44.6 302 38.2 
University degree 46.4 46.9 46.1 41.8 46.3 40.5 41.3 


Full-time employees 44.0 43.9 44.1 43.3 45.2 41.8 42.9 
High school or less 42.8 43.4 41.8 43.3 44.9 41.7 43.0 
Some postsecondary 42.7 42.7 42.6 42.7 45.2 41.3 42.1 
University degree 46.6 46.9 46.4 44.7 46.7 44.4 44.3 


Unpaid overtime 
University degree* D8 Bs {f 5.0 4.7 STi ne Dae. 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey 
* Full-time employees. 
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Hourly earnings 


Employees in knowledge-based 
workplaces averaged $24.09 per 
hour in 1999, 32% more than those 
in other industries ($18.19) (Table 
3). The wage gap between knowl- 
edge-based industries and other 
industries was smaller for univer- 
sity graduates (14%) than for 
workers with some postsecondary 
education (31%). 


Several reasons can be advanced 
why workers in knowledge-based 
industries earn relatively high 
wages. First, they are generally bet- 
ter educated; roughly 40% of work- 
ers in knowledge-based services had 
a university degree compared with 
25% in professional and other 
services, and 11% in retail trade and 
consumer setvices.° Second, they 
tend to be employed in larger 
workplaces, which generally offer 
higher wages (Brown, Hamilton 
and Medoff 1990; Morissette 
1993). Third, they may receive 
higher wages to defer the relatively 
high costs of living in larger areas, 
where knowledge-based work- 
places tend to be located. Fourth, 
many are in high-paying profes- 
sional occupations such as engi- 
neering and science. Finally, 
some —especially university gradu- 
ates—could be receiving higher 
wages as compensation for their 
relatively long workhouts. 


After these five factors are control- 
led for, the wage gap between 
workers in knowledge-based 
workplaces and other workers 
drops to 8%.’ What could account 
for the remaining difference? Per- 
haps work effort is greater in 
knowledge-based workplaces. Or 
perhaps workers have more respon- 
sibility and perform a more diver- 
gimed. set of tasks.’ 2A. third 
possibility is that knowledge-based 


workplaces have more market 
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Table 3: Hourly earnings by industry and education, 1999 


Knowledge- Other 
based 
_—__ Con- Profes- 
Total Goods Services Total Goods sumer _ sional 
$ 
All employees 24.09 23.40 24.88 18.19 19.64 12.61 19.96 
High school or less 18.96 18:23 "220,26 15.09 sles at filet aemeliomrat 
Some post-secondary 22.54 22.43 22.70 17.18 19.96 T27OSm lie 9S 
University degree 29.22 29.96 28.73 PASS 26.92 ii Cir 26.05 
Full-time employees 24.24 23.48 25.14 18.66 19.68 13.41 20.10 
High school or less 18.97 18.21 20.38 T5157 T7eOT, 113i 16:93 
Some post-secondary 22.70 22103 22.96 TAO 20.02 1327 Ona 1S:0S 
University degree 29.31 29.97 28.86 25.77 27.05 18.08 26.84 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey 


power than other workplaces and 
share part of their profits with their 
workers. It is therefore unclear 
whether the remaining wage differ- 
ence reflects a wage premium or 
compensation for greater work 
effort or more responsibilities. 


Fringe benefits 


Employees in knowledge-based 
industries are not necessarily better 
covered by registered pension 
plans than other workers. Just 40% 
of employees in service-producing, 
knowledge-based workplaces had 
a pension plan, compared with 
48% of their counterparts in pro- 
fessional and other services (Table 
4). This does not necessarily imply 
that employees in knowledge- 
based firms have less generous 
compensation packages. Employ- 
ees in service-producing, knowl- 
edge-based firms were five times 
mote likely to receive stock options 
(31%) than employees in profes- 
sional and other services (6%).° 
They were also more likely to have 
group registered retirement savings 
plans.'° 
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Fringe benefit packages contain 
more than just retirement plans. On 
average, employees in the knowl- 
edge-based sector were more likely 
than other workers to be covered 
by life/disability insurance, supple- 
mental medical insurance, and 
dental plans. 


Personal and family support 
programs 


Media reports have suggested that 
high-tech workplaces offer fitness 
facilities to help employees cope 
with relatively long workhours. 
Indeed, roughly 25% of employ- 
ees in knowledge-based work- 
places had fitness and recreation 
services provided (on- or off-site). 
The corresponding numbers for 
other goods-producing industries, 
professional and other services, 
and retail trade and consumer serv- 
ices wete 15%, 17% and 5% 
respectively. Knowledge-based 
firms also offered employee assist- 
ance programs (counselling, sub- 
stance abuse control, financial 
assistance, legal aid) more often than 
those in other goods-producing 
industries, and retail trade and 
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Table 4: Workers receiving fringe benefits, 1999 


Knowledge- Other 
based 
Con- Profes- 
Total Goods Services Total Goods sumer sional 
% 

Registered pension 
plan Sila 60.5 40.3 40.4 46 16.8 48.2 
Group RRSP 31.8 34.8 PRE}. 17.4 PB 10.2 18.1 
Stock purchase plan 23.5 16.6 31.4 6.8 10.1 6.4 Ball 

Life/disability 

insurance 78.8 84.3 225) Si/e2 67.8 34.3 62.6 
Supplemental medical 74.2 78.1 69.8 53.6 64.3 S255 SOre 
Dental plan W8.7/ 82.1 70.6 258 62.5 3258 56r0 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey 


consumer services. However, simi- 
lar to other industries, knowledge- 
based workplaces offered child 
cate services (on- or off-site) rather 
infrequently (7%). 


Overqualification 


It is reasonable to assume that the 
quality of a match between a job 
and the employee is higher when 
the educational requirements of the 
job match the worker’s education 
level. If so, workers in service- 
producing knowledge-based work- 
places appeared to enjoy good 
matches more often than workers 
in other industries. Almost half 
(45%) were in jobs in which their 
education level equalled the mint- 
mum requirements. This propor- 
tion was higher than in professional 
and other services (36%), retail 
trade and consumer services (21%), 
and other goods-producing indus- 
tries (27%). In contrast, workers in 
goods-producing, knowledge- 
based workplaces reported being 
undereducated more often than 
other workers.'! 


Workers in retail trade and con- 
sumer services were more likely 
to report that their job had no 


minimum educational requirement. 
If it did, they reported being 
overqualified much more often. 
This is not surprising given the rela- 
tively low skill levels associated with 
jobs in this sector. 


Flexible work practices 


Flexible work practices such as 
teamwork and job rotation are 
generally assumed to affect the way 
workers experience their work 
through a variety of psycho-social 
variables (Godard 2001). If work- 


ers are allowedytovpertormea 
diversified set of tasks, morale may 
be increased through a greater 
sense of control. While teamwork 
is pleasant for workers who like 
more varied work, it may require 
greater effort from others, such as 
low-ability workers who must sat- 
isfy the norm regarding productiv- 
ity.'* Similarly, job rotation may be 
stressful for individuals who do not 
adapt easily to new tasks. 


To what extent are employees in 
knowledge-based workplaces 
frequently involved in teamwork 
and job rotation? Workers in 
knowledge-based workplaces with 
more than 10 employees, like their 
counterparts in other industries, 
participated only rarely (6% to 
7%)'? in job rotation programs 
(Table 7). However, they appeared 
to be involved in self-directed 
workgroups—the most intense 
form of teamwork—more often 
(52%) than workers in other indus- 
tries (41%). This greater incidence 
of teamwork in knowledge-based 
workplaces is consistent with the 
notion that teams may be more 
valuable in technologically complex 
environments (Boning, Ichniowski 
and Shaw 2001).” 


Table 5: Workers whose employer offered personal and family 


support programs, 1999 


Knowledge- 
based 


Total 


Any family/personal 
support program 45.2 46.4 


Employee assistance 


programs 40.2 43.1 
Fitness 25.9 2602 
Childcare We ts 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey 


Goods Services 


Other 


Con- Profes- 


Total Goods sumer sional 


% 
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Table 6: Education and job match, 1999 


Better jobs in the new economy? 


Despite their relatively low unioni- 
zation rate, workers in service- 


producing, knowledge-based 
Knowledge- Other workplaces reported the presence 
based Pe eee of a dispute, complaint or griev- 
Total Goods Services Total Goods sumer sional ance system fairly frequently —42% 
- compared with 61% in goods- 
% : 

heedicational producing, knowledge-based 
requirements in job 5.8 6.9 4.4 16.3 19.5 28.0 10.1 workplaces. However, the system 

Over-educated S22 33.6 Or 37.6 36.7 42.4 35.9 5 3 
Under-educated 21.9 233 0.3 153 166 85 177 may have been pe wath only, 
Education-job match 40.2 36.2 47 30.9 27.2 21.2 364 + management as the final authority 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey 


Performance appraisal 


Mt least 65% of employees in 
knowledge-based workplaces had 
their job performance evaluated 
through a standard process, com- 
pared with only 45% to 58% in 
other industries (Table 8).!° Ac- 
cordingly, employees in knowl- 
edge-based workplaces were 
almost twice as likely as other 
workers to find their pay or ben- 
efits directly affected by job evalu- 
ation results. While performance 
appraisal may represent a challenge 
or opportunity for some workers, 
it may be stressful for others. 


Union status 


Employees in knowledge-based 
workplaces were less likely to be 
unionized (20%) than those in 
professional and other services or 
in other goods-producing indus- 
tries (33%). However, substantial 
differences existed within the 
knowledge-based sector. Goods- 
producing workplaces were almost 
twice as likely to be unionized 
(25%) as service-producing ones 
(14%). The unionization rate in 
setvice-producing, knowledge- 
based industries was very similar to 
that in retail trade and consumer 
services. 
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to settle disputes. A more mean- 
ingful question would be whether 
service-producing, knowledge- 
based workplaces are less likely to 


Table 7: Workers participating frequently/always in flexible work 
practices,* 1999 


Knowledge- Other 
based 
Con- Profes- 
Total Goods Services Total Goods sumer _ sional 
% 
Employee suggestion 
programs Sie 34.2 26.9 29.1 26.2 24.5 S20 
Job rotation/cross- 
training 6.7 Toh 5.8 6.2 8.6 6.6 San 
Task teams 16.1 19.6 lees 15.4 16.4 14.9 Sx 
Quality circles 28.0 29.2 26.4 2S). 2Ors 220 22.6 
Self-directed 


workgroups 52.4 50 50a, 41.2 41.9 33.4 43.8 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey 
* Workplaces with more than 10 employees. 


Table 8: Performance appraisal, 1999 


Knowledge- Other 
based 
Con- Profes- 
Total Goods Services Total Goods sumer __ sional 


By standard process’ 68.3 70.8 65.4 52.9 48.5 45.1 S29 


Influences pay or 
benefits 49.8 51.5 47.8 Ps) <Tf 26.1 PEN Th 2ie2 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey 
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Table 9: Union status and formal grievance systems, 1999 


— el 


Knowledge- 
based 


Total 


Goods Services 


i 


Covered by a collective 


agreement 20.0 25.4 
Dispute system 

at work 52.2 60.7 
Formal grievance system 

at work and final decision 

with labour management 

committee/outside 

arbitrator™ Sy If 45.9 


13.8 


42.4 


WAS 


Other 
Con- Profes- 
Total Goods sumer sional 
% 
28.8 Beh i! ‘SrA 33.4 
48.9 49.4 35.6 54.3 
33.4 syle) 13.4 40.7 


 ————— 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey 
* Employee-weighted workplace response. 


IAPR NW) SR UPD BS EAC OC ETD EI SAE SSG SSN SEL pc SB | 


have a formal grievance system, 
where the final authority to settle 
disputes is held by either a labour- 
management committee or an 
outside arbitrator. 


The answer is yes. Like their coun- 
terparts in retail trade and con- 
sumer services, less than 20% of 
employees in service-producing, 
knowledge-based workplaces had 
a formal grievance system. This 
proportion is much smaller than in 
goods-producing, knowledge- 
based workplaces (46%), profes- 
sional and other services (41%), and 
other goods-producing industries 
(38%). 


Job satisfaction 


Workers in knowledge-based 
industries were very satisfied with 
their job more often than workers 
in other industries (41% and 34% 
respectively). However, those in 
setvice-producing, knowledge- 
based workplaces were not neces- 
sarily more satisfied with their pay. 
In contrast, 27% of workers in 
goods-producing, knowledge- 
based workplaces reported being 
very satisfied with their pay (simi- 
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lar to other goods-producing 
industries), compared with only 
16% of workers in retail trade and 
consumer setvices.’® These differ- 
ences in job satisfaction and 
satisfaction with pay must be inter- 
preted with caution since they likely 
capture differences across indi- 
viduals in intrinsic satisfaction lev- 
els as well as differences in job 
quality (Hamermesh 2001). 


Wage trends in the CT sector 


It is well known that employment 
fell in the computer and telecom- 
munications (CT) sector in 2001 
(Bowlby and Langlois 2002)." 
Since ICT industries are an impor- 
tant component of knowledge- 
based industries and since roughly 
88% of ICT employees work in the 
CT sector, it is worth investigating 
how wages in the Cl “sector 
evolved relative to the rest of the 
economy during the 1997-2002 
period. Did workers who kept 
their jobs in the CT sector see their 
wages fall relative to other work- 
ers? 


The answer is no. Hourly wages in 
the CT sector did not fall relative 
to the rest of the economy. In 
March 1997, workers in the CT 
sector received 22% higher wages 
than workers in other industries 
(Table 11). In March 2002, the pro- 
portion was 33%, A similar pattern 
was observed for workers with at 
least some postsecondary educa- 
tion. Thus, the raw data suggest, if 
anything, an improvement in the 
relative wages of CT workers. 


Table 10: Job satisfaction, 1999 


Knowledge- Other 
based 
Con- Profes- 
Total Goods Services Total Goods sumer _ sional 
% 

Satisfaction with job 
Very satisfied 40.9 42.5 39.1 34.3 34.9 33.0 34.7 
Satisfied yl 50.6 53.0 54.6 56.0 5555 SxS. f/ 
Dissatisfied/no opinion ee 6.9 7.4 Ae 9.1 An fetes 11.6 

Satisfaction with pay 
Very satisfied 23.6 26.7 19.9 Se 23.9 1653 loll 
Satisfied 58.1 55.9 60.6 54.7 54.6 57.6 53:6 
Dissatisfied/no opinion 18.3 17.4 19.5 26.6 Pas) 26.1 28.7 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey 
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Table 11: Hourly wages in the CT sector and 
other industries* 


CT Non CT CT 
sector sector advantage 
1999 $ % 
All workers 
1997 19.57 15.99 22.4 
1998 19.81 15.96 24.1 
1999 20.96 16.13 29.9 
2000 20.83 16.12 29.2 
2001 PLEMA\e 16.23 36.3 
2002 21.95 16.53 32.8 
Workers with high 
school or less 
1997 17.09 13.42 27.4 
1998 16.31 ees Den 
1999 18.32 13.40 36.7 
2000 16.44 13.61 20.8 
2001 AaSo ose? 28.6 
2002 17.34 1350 2018 
Workers with some post- 
secondary education 
1997 18.58 15.67 18.6 
1998 18.54 15.70 18.1 
1999 19.49 15.88 22.1 
2000 19.66 19.73 25.0 
2001 20.63 15.84 30.2 
2002 20.45 16.24 26.0 
Workers with a 
university degree 
1997 23.38 DANY 6.4 
1998 23.91 PAN eTAS) Q)s70 
1999 24.50 22.06 Aieel 
2000 24.55 21.92 12.0 
2001 26.07 21.94 18.9 
2002 26.15 22.59 thee} 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Main job held in March by paid workers aged 18 to 64. 


This apparent improvement may be misleading if CT 
establishments laid off mainly employees with relatively 
low levels of seniority during 2001.'° If so, two pat- 
terns would be observed. First, relative wages in the 
CT sector would have improved mainly because the 
remaining employees in CT industries would have sen- 
iority with their company. Second, relative wages in 
the CT sector would not change as much after 
controlling for differences in workers’ seniority. 


This is indeed the case. After controlling for seniority 
and occupation (among other factors), relative wages 
in the CT sector did ot increase. Workers in the CT 
sector received 4% higher wages than those in other 
industries, both in March 1997 and in March 2002." 
Hence, both the raw data and the data adjusted for 
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seniority indicate that the decline in employment of 
the CT sector in 2001 was not associated with a de- 
cline in relative wages for employees who retained their 
jobs in this sector. 


Summary 


Are jobs in knowledge-based firms better jobs? The 
answer is “It depends.” On the one hand, workers in 
these firms received high wages, had good fringe ben- 
efits, profited from fitness and recreation services as 
well as employee assistance programs and were often 
in jobs whose requirements matched their education 
level. On the other hand, some of them worked fairly 
long hours, and those in service-producing, knowl- 
edge-based workplaces were less likely to have a 
formal grievance system. 


What is clear is that jobs in knowledge-based firms 
have several desirable characteristics. However, sev- 
eral other dimensions have not been analyzed—for 
instance, work intensity, the need to adapt to techno- 
logical change, and level of stress. These factors could 
also explain why earnings were higher in service- 
producing, knowledge-based firms, and why workers 
in such workplaces were not more satisfied with their 
pay than workers in other goods-producing industries. 


&@ Notes 


1 Lee and Has (1996) divide industries on the basis of 
three R&D measures: the R&D-to-sales ratios, the pro- 
portion of R&D personnel to total employment, and 
the proportion of professional R&D personnel to total 
employment; and three measures of human capital: the 
ratio of workers with postsecondary education to total 
employment, the ratio of knowledge workers (occupa- 
tions in the natural sciences, engineering and mathemat- 
ics, education, management and administration, social 
sciences, law and jurisprudence, medicine and health, and 
writing) to total employment, and the ratio of the 
number of employed scientists and engineers to total 
employment (Baldwin and Johnson 1999, 21). Knowl- 
edge-based industries are those that fall in the top third 
on the basis of two of the R&D measures and two of 
the human-capital indices. 


2 Other definitions, which include workplaces that wse 
knowledge-based technologies, would lead to greater esti- 
mates of the size of the knowledge-based economy. 


3 A recent Perspectives article (Bowlby and Langlois 2002) 
showed that the ICT sector grew much faster than the whole 
economy from 1997 to 2000. As a result, the sector accounted 
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for 7% of Canada’s GDP in 2000, up from 4% in 1996. 
However, the output of the ICT sector plummeted in 2001 
because of a sharp decline in the manufacturing component 
oficr: 


4 Professional and other services comprise transportation, 
warehousing and wholesale trade; information and cultural 
industries; finance and insurance; real estate, rental and 
leasing operations; professional services such as legal, 
accounting, advertising and design; administration and waste 
management; educational services; health care and social 
assistance; and other services. 


5 The proportion of part-time employees equals 1% and 
4% for knowledge-based workplaces operating in the goods 
and service sector respectively, compared with 15% in profes- 
sional and other services, 27% in retail trade and consumer 
setvices, and 2% in other goods-producing industries. 


6 The same is true in the goods sector. The proportion of 
workers with a university degree in goods-producing, knowl- 
edge-based workplaces is about double that in other goods- 
producing industries (24% and 11% respectively). 


7 This number comes from a regression of the natural 
logarithm of hourly wages on the following set of explana- 
tory variables: a constant, full-time labour market experience 
and its squared term, seniority and its squared term, educa- 
tion (3 categories), occupation (47 categories), sex, region 
(6 categories), long work hours (4 categories), workplace size 
(4 categories), union status, an indicator for knowledge- 
based workplaces and interaction terms between this indica- 
tor and the education variable. Only the interaction term 
between postsecondary education and the knowledge-based 
indicator is statistically significant at the 5% level (two-tailed 
test). It suggests that the wage gap between knowledge- 
based workplaces and other workplaces is 12% for workers 
with some postsecondary education, that is, 4 percentage 
points higher than for people with other education levels. 


8 Work effort may be greater in knowledge-based workplaces 
since employees in these workplaces are more likely to receive 
performance-based pay, a compensation scheme that may be 
associated with greater work effort. As well, workers in 
knowledge-based workplaces are more likely to participate in 
self-directed workgroups, a factor that is associated with 
higher wages after worker characteristics are controlled for. 


9 Employees in service-producing, knowledge-based 
workplaces had lower pension coverage than their counter- 
parts in goods-producing, knowledge-based workplaces, but 
were much more likely to have employee stock options. 


10 Furthermore, 15% of knowledge-based workplaces had 
profit-sharing plans, compared with only 7% of workplaces 
in other industries. 


11 Workers in the goods-producing, knowledge-based sec- 
tor may be more likely to report being undereducated as 
concerns the complexity of the product, reading technical 
specifications, and interacting with professional team 
members. 


12 It may also be difficult for introverted individuals to 
adapt to personal dynamics, which may have an impact on 
their productivity within the team environment. 


13 Since job rotation is likely to be occasional, it is worth 
examining what percentage of workers participate at least 
occasionally (occasionally, frequently or always. When this is 
done, participation in job rotation programs equals 27% in 
other goods-producing industries, 22% in consumer services 
and retail trade, 18% in professional and other services, 24% 
in goods-producing, knowledge-based industries and 20% 
in service-producing, knowledge-based industries. Using 
this measure, participation in job rotation programs is not 
necessarily more frequent in knowledge-based industries 
than in other industries. 


14 Caution must be exercised in interpreting these numbers 
since Leckie et al. (2001, 51) showed that most workers who 
reported being in teams or in job rotation were in workplaces 
not having teams or job rotation programs. For instance, 
only 21% of workplaces in knowledge-based industries 
reported having self-directed workgroups compared with 
10% in other industries. One interpretation is that workers 
may report working in teams when the level of interaction in 
their job is higher than what they perceive to be normal, 
regardless of whether the job is associated with formally 
established programs. In contrast, employers may report 
having teams only if they have formally established team- 
work. 


15 Standard process means a written report, private meeting 
with the supervisor, or a standard report. 


16 The question asked is: “Considering the duties and 
responsibilities of this job, how satisfied are you with the pay 
and benefits you recetve? Would you say that you are: very 
satisfied, satisfied, dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied?” 


17 The CT sector comprises 12 NAICS industries: commer- 
cial and service industry machinery (3333), computer and 
peripheral equipment (3341), communications equipment 
(3342), audio and video equipment (3343), semiconductor 
and other electronic components (3344), navigational, meas- 
uring, medical and control instruments (3345), computer 
and communications equipment and supplies wholesaler- 
distributors (4173), software publishers (5112), telecommu- 
nications (5133), data processing (5142), computer systems 
design and related services (5415), electronic and precision 
equipment repair and maintenance (8112). 
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18 The increase in average seniority in the CT sector from 
73 to 87 months between March 2001 and March 2002 
supports this contention. 


19 The natural logarithm of hourly wages was regressed on 
the following set of explanatory variables: a constant, age 
and its squared term, seniority and its squared term, 
education (6 categories), occupation (47 categories), gender, 
part-time status, union status, province, and an indicator 
for the CT sector. 
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Appendix A: Knowledge-based industries 


aaa 


221111 Hydro-electric power generation 

221112 Fossil-fuel electric power generation 
221113 Nuclear electric power generation 

221119 Other electric power generation 

221121 Electric bulk power transmission and control 
221122 Electric power distribution 


324110 Petroleum refineries 

324121 Asphalt paving mixture and block manufacturing 
324190 Other petroleum and coal products manufacturing 
325110 Petrochemical manufacturing 

325120 Industrial gas manufacturing 

325130 Synthetic dye and pigment manufacturing 

325181 Alkali and chlorine manufacturing 

325189 All other basic inorganic chemical manufacturing 
325190 Other basic organic chemical manufacturing 

325210 Resin and synthetic rubber manufacturing 

325313 Chemical fertilizer (except potash) manufacturing 
325314 Mixed fertilizer manufacturing 

325320 Pesticide and other agricultural chemical manufacturing 
325410 Pharmaceutical and medicine manufacturing 

325520 Adhesive manufacturing 

325910 Printing ink manufacturing 

325920 Explosives manufacturing 

325991 Custom compounding of purchased resins 

325999 All other miscellaneous chemical product manufacturing 


332991 Ball and roller bearing manufacturing 

333110 Agricultural implement manufacturing 

333120 Construction machinery manufacturing 

333130 Mining and oil and gas field machinery manufacturing 

333210 Sawmill and woodworking machinery manufacturing 

333220 Rubber and plastics industry machinery manufacturing 

333291 Paper industry machinery manufacturing 

333299 All other industrial machinery manufacturing 

333310 Commercial and service industry machinery manufacturing 

333413 Industrial and commercial fan and blower and air purification equipment manufacturing 
333416 Heating equipment and commercial refrigeration equipment manufacturing 
333611 Turbine and turbine generator set unit manufacturing 

333619 Other engine and power transmission equipment manufacturing 

333910 Pump and compressor manufacturing 

333920 Material handling equipment manufacturing 

333990 All other general-purpose machinery manufacturing 

334110 Computer and peripheral equipment manufacturing 

334210 Telephone apparatus manufacturing 

334220 Radio and television broadcasting and wireless communications equipment manufacturing 
334290 Other communications equipment manufacturing 

334310 Audio and video equipment manufacturing 

334410 Semiconductor and other electronic component manufacturing 

334511 Navigational and guidance instruments manufacturing 


334512 Measuring, medical and controlling devices manufacturing 

335311 Power, distribution and specialty transformers manufacturing 

335312 Motor and generator manufacturing 

335315 Switchgear and switchboard, and relay and industrial control apparatus manufacturing 
335920 Communication and energy wire and cable manufacturing 

335990 All other electrical equipment and component manufacturing 

336410 Aerospace product and parts manufacturing 


486110 Pipeline transportation of crude oil 

486210 Pipeline transportation of natural gas 

486910 Pipeline transportation of refined petroleum products 
486990 All other pipeline transportation 
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Appendix A: Knowledge-based industries (concluded) 


511210 Software publishers 

512110 Motion picture and video production 

513220 Cable and other program distribution 

513310 Wired telecommunications carriers 

513320 Wireless telecommunications carriers (except satellite) 
513330 Telecommunications resellers 

513340 Satellite telecommunications 

513390 Other telecommunications 

514210 Data processing services 


532420 Office machinery and equipment rental and leasing 


541310 Architectural services 

541320 Landscape architectural services 

541330 Engineering services 

541340 Drafting services 

541360 Geophysical surveying and mapping services 

541370 Surveying and mapping (except geophysical) services 
541380 Testing laboratories 

541510 Computer systems design and related services 
541620 Environmental consulting services 

541690 Other scientific and technical consulting services 
541710 Research and development in the physical, engineering and life sciences 


Appendix B: ICT industries 


Manufacturing 


Commercial and service industry machinery 

Computer and peripheral equipment 

Telephone apparatus 

Radio and television broadcasting and wireless communications equipment 
Audio and video equipment 

Semiconductor and other electronic components 


33451 Navigational, measuring, medical, and control instrumentation 
33592 Communication and energy wire and cable 

Services 

51121 Software publishers 


51322 
5133 

51419 
51421 
54151 


Cable and other program distribution 

Telecommunication services 

Other information services 

Data processing services 

Computer systems design and related services 

Electronic and precision equipment repair and maintenance 

Computer, computer peripheral and prepackaged software wholesaling 

Electronic components, navigational and communications equipment and supplies wholesaling 
Office and store machinery and equipment wholesaling 

Office machinery and equipment rental and leasing 
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Some of the topics in upcoming issues 


m Older workers facing retirement 
Retirement—how does it happen? The question may seem trite, but the reality is that not everyone leaves a 


career job voluntarily, nor do they necessarily drop out of the labour market. Longitudinal data for persons 
aged 50 to 67 shed new light on older workers in the labour market. 


m Union wage premium 


Do unionized workers earn more in all cases? Does the advantage differ by industry or size of firm? 


m@ Wealth and income: not synonymous 
The correlation between income and wealth is less than perfect. Some individuals with a high income have 


very little wealth; some with a low income have substantial wealth. Age obviously has an effect, but are other 
factors involved? 


m@ Cumulative earnings 


The cumulative flow of income contributes to individual wealth. How has the decline in real earnings of 
young men affected their wealth accumulation? 


m@ Booming retirement 


The baby boomers are beginning their assault on the shores of retirement. Two studies look at the industries 
and occupations most likely to be affected by the exodus. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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What’s 


new? 


Recent reports and studies 


@ JUST RELEASED 


M 2001 Census: Age and sex 


The second round of data from the 2001 Census, 
covering age and sex, is now available on Statistics 
Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). From the home 
page, choose Census. Information in the module is 
organized into four broad categories: analysis, data, 
maps and reference material. 


Detailed analysis is presented in a full-colour online 
report, A profile of the Canadian population by age and sex: 
Canada ages. This HTML document comprises 
numerous tables, charts and maps. 


The report provides information on Canada’s aging 
population and analyzes changes in various age groups 
nationally and by province and territory, with historical 
perspectives. It also examines trends in large 
metropolitan areas, cities and towns. Links to various 
products and services are provided. 


Two vignettes are featured on the Web site. The first 
contains a timeline that shows major events witnessed 
by centenarians in Canada over the past 100 years. The 
second contains animated age pyramids of the 
population of Canada from the 1901 to 2001 censuses. 


Age and sex data are also available in the Community 
profiles module for Canada and the provinces and 
territories, as well as for 27 metropolitan areas and 
nearly 6,000 cities, towns, villages and Indian reserves. 


For more information, contact Media Relations, 
Communications Division, at (613) 951-4636. 


B Individual income 


Median total income of individuals rose in 2000 for 
the third straight year, and reliance on government 
transfer payments declined for the seventh consecutive 
year. 
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The median total income of individuals was $21,600, 
up 1.1% from 1999 after adjusting for inflation. 


Median total income for individuals has been 
increasing since 1997, when it was $20,464 after 
adjusting for inflation. The median in 2000, however, 
was still well below the adjusted $23,235 in 1990. 


Median employment income—wages and salaries and 
proceeds from self-employment—increased a 
marginal 0.8% to $23,200 from $23,005 in 1999, after 
adjusting for inflation. This was the result of an increase 
in wages and salaries, combined with virtually no 
change in the level of earnings from self-employment. 
Median employment income has been increasing for 
the past three years. 


The economic dependency ratio—the amount of 
government transfer payments received for every $100 
of employment income—has been declining since 
1993. In 2000, taxfilers received $15.64 for every $100 
of employment income, down from $16.62 in 1999 
and far less than the peak of $26.92 in 1993. 


Taxfilers in Calgary relied least on transfer payments, 
receiving only $7.61 for every $100 in employment 
income. Those in Trois-Riviéres received the most 
($22.74). 


The Northwest Territories had the highest median total 
income for individuals ($27,800), followed by Yukon 
($26,000). Ontario taxfilers received $24,000 and those 
in Alberta $22,700. These four were the only provinces 
and territories reporting median total income above 
the national level. Taxfilers in Newfoundland and 
Labrador had the largest percentage increase (2.5%) in 
median total income in 2000, but they still reported 
the lowest level ($15,900). 


Median employment income advanced in most census 
metropolitan areas. Taxfilers in Oshawa had the 
highest, at $30,300; those in Trois-Riviéres reported 
the lowest, at $20,500. 
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The data for Neighbourhood income and demographics 
(13C0015, various prices), Labour income profiles 
(71C0018, various prices) and Economic dependency profiles 
(13C0017, various prices) are available for letter carrier 
routes, census tracts, urban forward sortation areas (the 
first three characters of the postal code), cities, towns, 
federal electoral districts, census divisions, economic 
regions, census metropolitan areas, provinces, 
territories and Canada. 


For more information, or to enquire about concepts, 
methods or data quality, contact Client Services, Small 
Area and Administrative Data Division, at 1 866 652- 
8443 or (613) 951-9720; fax: 1 866 652-8444 or (613) 
951-4745; saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


M@ Family income 


Median family income rose in 2000 for the fourth 
straight year to reach $51,000, an increase of 2.2% from 
1999 (after adjusting for inflation). However, this was 
still slightly less than a decade earlier when the figure 
stood at $51,900. Except for a slight decline in the 
Northwest Territories, median income rose in all 
provinces and territories. 


The median income of lone-parent families increased 
5.7%, more than twice the growth rate of 2.0% for 
husband-wife families. For husband-wife families, 
median total income reached $56,700, up from 
$55,600 in 1999. The median for lone-parent families 
rose to $25,400, up from $24,000 and slightly higher 
than the level of $25,200 a decade ago. 


Regionally, Ottawa-Hull surpassed Oshawa and 
Windsor as the census metropolitan area with the 
highest median family income, likely in part because 
of activity in the high-tech sector at the time. Median 
family income in Ottawa-Hull was $65,500, compared 
with $64,700 in Oshawa and $64,200 in Windsor. 
Ottawa-Hull also recorded the largest increase (6.3%). 


The number and percentage of dual-earner families 
continued to increase in 2000. The median employment 
income of husband-wife families in which both 
Spouses or partners earned income rose 1.4% to 


$62,500. 


Employment income remained the main source of 
income, accounting for 75% of total income. 
Government transfers, which include income from the 
Child Tax Benefit program, Canada and Quebec 
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Pension Plans, and Old Age Security Supplements, 
represented 12%. Private pension plans represented 
6%, and investment income 5%. 


Employment income represented 79% of the total 
income of husband-wife families, and 68% of that of 
lone-parent families. Government transfers repre- 
sented 22% of the total income of lone-parent families, 
but only 9% of that of husband-wife families. 


The median income for senior husband-wife families 
(those in which at least one spouse was 65 or over) 
rose to $39,400, up 0.9% from 1999. The income 
profile of senior husband-wife families differed 
markedly from that of husband-wife families as a 
whole. Senior husband-wife families derived a much 
lower percentage of their income from employment 
(22%). An additional 16% came from Old Age 
Security Supplements, and the Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plans represented 15%. Private pensions 
accounted for 25%, and investment income 13%. 


Family income (Family data, 13C0016, various prices) 
and seniors’ income (Semzors, 89C0022, various prices) 
are available for letter carrier routes, census tracts, 
urban forward sortation areas (the first three characters 
of the postal code), cities, towns, federal electoral 
districts, census divisions, census metropolitan areas, 
economic regions, provinces, territories and Canada. 


For more information, or to enquire about concepts, 
methods or data quality, contact Client Services, Small 
Area and Administrative Division, at 1 866 652-8443 
or (613) 951-9720; fax: 1 866 652-8444 or (613) 
951-4745; saadinfo@statcan.ca. 


@ Farm income 


Average total income of farm operators rose 8.9% in 
2000 to reach $43,558, the largest percentage gain since 
1995, according to personal income tax data. This 
erowth was the result of a rise in both average net 
farm operating income (before depreciation) (13.7%) 
and average off-farm income (5.4%). The upturn in 
net farm operating income, which followed three 
straight annual declines, was responsible for most of 
the improvement. Average net farm operating income 
totalled $19,103, or almost 44% of total income, 
gaining 2 percentage points from 1999. Off-farm 
income» rose tor'$24,455. in» 2000: -Of€-farm 
employment income, which grew 6.5%, was the major 
factor in the increase. 
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For a second consecutive year, operators running hog 
farms posted the largest percentage gain (90.4%) in 
total income. This was wholly the result of net farm 
operating income, which more than tripled as hog 
prices continued to rebound from dismal prices in late 
1998. Increased marketing of slaughter hogs also 
helped to push up average net farm operating income. 
The average total income of operators running hog 
farms was $59,900, well above that of all farm 
operators. 


Income of operators specializing in fruit and vegetable 
production dropped 4.7% to $40,739. This decline 
stemmed from a 13.4% drop in average net farm 
operating income. 


Operators of medium-sized farms posted the largest 
percentage gain in total income, up 9.6% to $32,613 in 
2000. However, they, as well as operators of small 
farms ($31,497), remained far below the national 
average. 


However, operators of large and very large farms, 
who rely mainly on income from farming activities, 
were above the average. Operators of very large farms 
earned $113,698, up 7.5% from 1999. They earned 
$77,988 in average net farm operating income, 
representing 68.6% of their average total income. 
Operators of large farms earned $46,004 in average 
total income, up 4.0% from 1999. 


Off-farm income is composed of employment 
income, investment income, pension income, and other 
income (government social transfers, registered 
retirement savings plan income of farm operators aged 
65 or older, and other income such as alimony or 
maintenance income and Net Income Stabilization 
Account payouts). Provincial family allowances are not 
included. 


These estimates refer to the income of farm operators 
involved in one or more unincorporated or 
incorporated farms. They encompass unincorporated 
farms with gross operating revenues of $10,000 or 
more in 2000, and incorporated farms with total 
agricultural sales of $25,000 or more in 2000. 


For custom data requests, contact Client Services, 
Agriculture Division, at 1 800 465-1991 or agriculture 
@statcan.ca. For more information, or to enquire 
about concepts, methods or data quality, contact Lina 
Di Pietro, at (613) 951-3171; fax: (613) 951-3868; 
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lina.dipietro@statcan.ca, or Sylvana Beaulieu at 
(613) 951-5268; sylvana.beaulieu@statcan.ca, 
Agriculture Division. 


@ Job creation and loss 


Employment dynamics is a compilation of statistical tables 
on annual employment, payrolls and businesses with 
employees, for Canada, the provinces and territories. 
The tables show the number of jobs created by new 
ot growing businesses and the number of jobs lost 
because of businesses closing or reducing their overall 
employment levels. 


The tables also provide annual estimates of business 
entry and exit (for businesses with employees only). 


The CD-ROM Employment dynamics, 1983 to 1999 
(61F0020XCB, $500) is now available. 


For more information, or to enquite about concepts, 
methods or data quality, contact Daisy Locke, Small 
Business and Special Surveys Division, at (613) 951- 
0583 or daisy.locke@statcan.ca. 


B Shift work and health 


Three in 10 employed Canadians worked some type 
of shift in 2000-2001. Many shift workers reported 
problems that ranged from sleep disruption to 
difficulties with relationships. For most of them, 
working shift was not a choice, but a requirement of 
employment. 


For both sexes, an evening shift in 1994-1995 was 
associated with increases in psychological distress over 
the following two years, according to a new profile of 
shift workers in the latest issue of Health Reports. 


Men who worked an evening, rotating or irregular shift 
in 1994-1995 had increased odds of being diagnosed 
with a chronic condition over a four-year period. For 
women, a non-standard schedule was not associated 
with a new diagnosis of chronic conditions during that 


period. 


In 2000-2001, 30% of men and 26% of women aged 
18 to 54 who were employed throughout the year had 
non-standard schedules. About one-quarter of shift 
workers reported evening or night shifts. Rotating and 
irregular shifts were reported more frequently, each 
accounting for about 4 in 10 of these workers. 
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Whether they had an evening, rotating or irregular shift, 
the majority of shift workers had no choice. However, 
men were more likely than women to say that it was a 
requirement of the job: 65% of men and 53% of 
women working an evening shift reported that they 
had to. In contrast, 11% of women, but just 3% of 
men working an evening shift did so because they were 
cating for family. 


Shift work was more common in blue-collar or sales 
and service occupations than in white-collar or clerical 
jobs. People working less than 30 hours a week were 
more likely to have non-standard schedules, as were 
those who worked on weekends. 


The likelihood of working shift decreased with 
advancing age, possibly because older workers with 
seniority have more choice in their hours than do 
younger, less experienced workers. 


Single or previously married workers were more likely 
than those who were married to have non-standard 
schedules. 


Men living in households with children were less likely 
than those in childless households to work shifts. There 
was no difference for women. 


The article “Shift work and health” is now available in 
Health Reports, Vol. 13, no 4 (82-003-XIE, $15/$44). 
A paper version (82-003-XPE, $20/$58) will be 
available soon. For more information, or to enquire 
about concepts, methods or data quality, contact 
Margot Shields, Health Statistics Division, at (613) 951- 
4177 or margot.shields@statcan.ca. 


For more information about Hea/th Reports, contact 
Marie P. Beaudet, Health Statistics Division, at (613) 
951-7025 or beaumar@statcan.ca. 


H Pension plans 


Membership and plan provisions of employer plans 
(registered pension plans) as of January 1, 2001 are 
now available from the Pension Plans in Canada 
database. The Pension Plans in Canada Survey is a 
census of all registered pension plans. Statistics are 
derived largely from administrative data provided to 
the 10 pension supervisory authorities. 


For more information, or to order key statistical tables 
or custom tabulations, contact Client Services, Income 
Statistics Division, at 1 888 297-7355 or (613) 951- 
7355; fax: (613) 951-3012; income@statcan.ca. 


M Male-female pay differences 


Where people work—including the type of workplace 
and industry—has a significant bearing on the persistent 
wage gap between the sexes, according to a study 
using the Workplace and Employee Survey (WES). 
The study is the first to address the role of specific 
workplace characteristics, such as high performance 
workplace systems, foreign ownership, and workplace 
part-time rate in explaining wage differences between 
men and women. 


In 1999, women were paid an average of 80 cents for 
every dollar earned by men—women earned $17.14 
per hour while men received $21.54. 


Many possible reasons can be advanced for this pay 
gap, including differences in individual work 
experience, in what people do (for example, 
occupation and job tasks), and in where they work 
(for example, specific workplace characteristics). 


While WES allows examination of a number of 
conventional explanations such as education and 
experience, it also allows a thorough examination of 
the role played by the workplace. 


Some 44% of the wage gap was attributable to factors 
usually considered in previous studies. A further 18% 
of the gap was associated with workplace 
characteristics, captured for the first time in WES. The 
remaining 38% of the wage gap could not be 
explained. 


Among factors usually considered in previous studies, 
differences in worker characteristics—particularly 
experience and occupation—accounted for 24% of the 
wage gap, while the other 20% was a result of the 
clustering of women in low-wage industries. 


Among workplace characteristics, the part-time rate 
accounted for 11%, while teamwork, foreign 
ownership, and pay-for-performance accounted for 
an additional 7%. 


The distribution of men and women across industries 
remains a major factor underlying the pay differential. 
This study demonstrates that the contribution of 
industry in explaining the wage gap is higher than what 
is usually found using information collected in 
household surveys. 


According to the study, roughly 20% of the wage gap 
is attributable to women’s being clustered in low-wage 
industries. Other studies, using data from household 
sutveys, found about 15% of the wage gap attributable 
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to differences in the distribution of men and women 
across industries. The difference may partly reflect the 
more accurate measure of industry in WES data. 


Other factors, such as work experience and 
occupation, play a role in explaining the pay gap. In 
1999, men averaged 18 years of full-time work 
experience compared with 14 for women. Since wages 
increase with work experience, this difference in the 
time spent working full time accounts for 10% of the 
hourly wage gap between men and women. In 
addition, the study found that 14% of the wage gap 
reflects the different occupations of men and women. 


Despite the addition of a rich variety of workplace 
variables, roughly 38% of the male-female pay gap 
remains baffling. After accounting for differences in 
wotker and workplace characteristics, women earn 
roughly 92 cents for every dollar earned by men. This 
means that worker and workplace characteristics 
account for 12 cents of the 20-cent gap (for every 
dollar earned) observed between men and women in 
the raw data. 


The study The “who, what, when and where” of gender 
pay differentials, 1999 (71-584-MIE, no. 4, free) is now 
available from Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). From Our products and services page, 
choose Free publications and then Labour. The study is 
also available on the Web site of Human Resources 
Development Canada’s Applied Research Branch 
(www.hrdc-drhc.ge.ca/arb). A paper version (71-584- 
MPE, $15) will be available soon. 


For more information, or to enquire about concepts, 
methods or data quality, contact Marie Drolet, Business 
and Labour Market Analysis Division, at (613) 951- 
5691 or Nathalie Caron, Labour Statistics Division, at 
(613) 951-4090; fax: (613) 951-4087; labour 
@statcan.ca. 


@ E-business 


Small firms are less likely to have access to the Internet 
compared with their medium-sized and large 
counterparts, according to a new issue in the 
Connectedness series entitled Embracing e-business: Does 
size matter? 


This report shows that medium-sized and large 
businesses have been quick to adopt the Internet and 
to create their own Web sites. But when it comes to 
more sophisticated business applications, such as 
buying and selling online, businesses of all sizes in 
Canada are slow to implement. 
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While size does appear to matter as to whether a firm 
is connected, industry also plays an important role. 
Industries in the information and cultural sector, as well 
as those in educational services, were clear leaders in 
both Internet use and Web site ownership, regardless 
of firm size. 


Data for this report, which came from the annual 
Survey of Electronic Commerce and Technology, 
showed that 68% of small firms had Internet access in 
2001, well below the proportion of 91% among 
medium-sized firms, and 94% among large firms. 
(Firm size groupings were based on the number of 
full-time employees. Small firms had up to 19 
employees, medium firms from 20 to 99, and large 
firms 100 or more. For manufacturing industries, 
medium firms had between 20 and 499, and large 
firms 500 or more.) 


Roughly 29% of all firms had their own Web site in 
2001, up slightly from 26% the year before. In 2001, 
these firms accounted for 81% of Canada’s gross 
business income, indicating that large firms continue 
to dominate the Internet market. About 74% of large 
firms had a Web site in 2001, compared with 57% of 
medium-sized firms and only 24% of small firms. 


Differences in size and industry were also apparent 
for selling and purchasing online. However, businesses 
of all sizes have been slower to adopt these more 
sophisticated e-business applications, compared with 
Internet connectivity and Web site ownership. 


The proportion of firms selling online remains low, 
dropping from 10% in 1999 to 7% in 2001. However, 
the dollar amount of online sales has been steadily 
increasing—from $4.2 billion in 1999 to $10.4 billion 
in 2001. This suggests that e-commetce is growing and 
consolidation is occurring in the electronic marketplace. 
In 2001, 6% of small businesses were selling online, 
compared with 12% of medium-sized firms and 15'% 
of large firms. 


Smaller firms accounted for relatively more business- 
to-consumer transactions than did large firms. In 2001, 
such sales by small and medium-sized enterprises 
accounted for 25% of their total Internet sales, 
compared with 18% for large firms. This may indicate 
that the flexibility of small firms allows them to move 
more quickly to take advantage of market 
opportunities, and to customize their operations to 
satisfy market demand. 
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The proportion of firms that made purchases online 
was higher than the proportion of firms selling over 
the Internet. Moreover, this proportion increased from 
18% in 2000 to 22% in 2001. About 20% of small 
firms, 33% of medium-sized firms and 52% of large 
firms purchased online, again emphasizing the gap 
between large and small. 


The leading sectors for both selling and purchasing 
online were again information and cultural industries, 
and educational services. However, while both sectors 
recorded a relatively high proportion of small firms 
engaging in online sales and purchases, the gap between 
small and large firms was significant for online 


purchasing, but negligible for online selling. 


Canadian businesses, regardless of their size or sector, 
identified two major barriers to e-business 
implementation. The most common, cited by 52% of 
respondents, was that the firm’s goods or services did 
not lend themselves to Internet transactions. The 
second major barrier, resistance to alter the current 
structure of the firm and the preference to maintain 
the current business model, was cited by 36% of firms. 


This new issue in the Connectedness series, Embracing 
e-business: Does size matter? (56FOO04MIE, no. 6, free), is 
now available on Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). From Our products and services choose 
Research papers (free), then Communications. 


For more information, or to enquire about concepts, 
methods or data quality, contact George Sciadas at 
(613) 951-6389; george.sciadas@statcan.ca or Heidi 
Ertl (613) 951-1891; heidi.ertl@statcan.ca, Science, 
Innovation and Electronic Information Division. 


— Organizational and technological 
change 


The second working paper based on data concerning 
organizational and technological change from the 2000 
Survey of Electronic Commerce and Technology is 
now available. 


From 1998 to 2000, 4 out of 10 private sector firms 
introduced organizational change by improving 
organizational structures or implementing new 
management techniques. 


About 44% of firms in the goods-producing sector 
adopted organizational change, compared with 38% 
of firms in the services-producing sector. Just over 
two-thirds of firms in services provided intangible 


services, with the remaining services firms offering 
goods-related services. Both of these sub-sectors 
showed the same propensity to adopt organizational 
change. 


Firm size affected the rate of adoption of organi- 
zational change. About 82% of companies with 100 
to 499 full-time employees adopted organizational 
change, twice the 41% rate among enterprises with 1 
to 99 full-time employees. Firms with 500 or more 
had the highest rate, at 86%. 


These findings might indicate that organizational 
change depends in part on the need for formal 
structures within firms, and that smaller firms (based 
on employment size) have less sophisticated 
organizational structures in place. Also, organizational 
change, which costs time and effort, affects resources, 
especially among smaller firms. 


The paper also showed that 44% of firms adopted 
technological change by introducing new or 
significantly improved technologies between 1998 and 
2000. 


The 2000 Survey of Electronic Commerce and 
Technology collected data on four methods of 
introducing technological change. Purchasing off-the- 
shelf technologies was the most popular—this was 
done by three-quarters of the private sector enterprises 
that introduced changes. Customizing or significantly 
modifying existing technologies ranked second. 


The working paper An overview of organizational and 
technological change in the private sector, 1998-2000 
(88FOO06XIE, no. 9, free) is available on Statistics 
Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). From Our products 
and services choose Research papers (free), then Science and 
technology. 


For more information, or to enquire about concepts, 
methods or data quality, contact Louise Earl, Science, 
Innovation and Electronic Information Division, at 
(613) 951-2880 or louise.earl@statcan.ca. 


@ Financing innovation 


Certain financial strategies are more advantageous than 
others for small firms when it comes to supporting 
their investments in research and development and 
innovation, according to a new study that profiles the 
use that small business makes of different financial 
instruments. 
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The study showed that small firms using more long- 
term debt channel fewer of their investment resources 
into research and development, which is strongly 
related to growth and innovation. More debt-intensive 
financial structures constrain such investments. 


The businesses this study profiles are “successful 
entrants,’ the elite 20% of new businesses that have 
survived their first decade of life. These firms come 
from many different sectors of the economy, 
representing a broad range of goods and service 
industries. 


For the small firms examined, increasing debt financing 
reduces research and development. When the study 
took into account differences in the research and 
development profiles of small firms, it found little 
evidence that different financial strategies affected the 
likelihood that a firm would introduce new products 
or services. 


Small businesses face a more uncertain competitive 
environment than larger firms, evidenced by more 
variable rates of return and higher rates of failure. 
Firms that operate in riskier, innovative environments 
can be expected to face higher costs of external finance, 
which may lead many to rely more extensively on 
internal funds. 


This study does not show that small firms are debt- 
constrained or equity-constrained. Small firms in high- 
knowledge industries may use more equity because 
debt is harder to obtain. Alternatively, they may use 
more equity because they prefer equity over debt. 


But it does suggest that the type of financing has some 
bearing on the firm’s tendency to invest in research 
and development. Firms that use more long-term debt 
channel fewer of their investment resources into 
research and development. 


Data for this study came from the 1996 Survey of 
Operating and Financing Practices, which collected 
data on the business strategies and financial 
characteristics of successful small firms. 


The study found that small firms rely heavily on equity 
financing. On average, nearly one half (47%) of small- 
firm financing comes from equity sources. More than 
80% of this equity financing is retained earnings. 


Traditional debt financing is the next major source of 
capital for small firms. On balance, 35% of the balance 
sheet is in the form of debt financing. More innovative 
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sources of capital, such as venture capital, joint ventures 
and public equity markets, represent only small 
additions to the average balance sheet. 


On average, small firms do not exhibit diversified 
financial structures. They rely on small numbers of 
instruments and sources of funding when financing 
their activities. 


Differences in small-firm balance sheets are most 
apparent when comparing high-knowledge industries 
to low-knowledge industries. Small businesses in high- 
knowledge industries—those that place more emphasis 
on research and development and skilled workers— 
are far more equity-intensive than firms in low- 
knowledge industries. Debt financing plays a greater 
role outside the high-knowledge sector. 


Financing innovation in new small firms: New evidence from 
Canada (11F0019MIE, no. 190, free) is now available 
on Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). From 
Our products and services choose Research papers (free), then 
Social conditions. 


For mote information, or to enquire about concepts, 
methods or data quality, contact John Baldwin, Micro- 
economic Analysis Division, at (613) 951-8588) or Guy 
Gellatly at (613) 951-3758. 


@ New firms in manufacturing 


The dynamic process that brings new firms into an 
industry and forces old firms out dramatically reshapes 
Canada’s industrial landscape, according to a new 
report that examines competitive restructuring in the 
manufacturing sector. 


Each year, a large number of firms attempt to break 
into markets. According to this report, between 15% 
and 20% of all firms are new each year in Canada. The 
proportion is slightly higher in services industries than 
in manufacturing. 


However, because they are usually smaller on average 
than established companies, new firms account for a 
less significant share of total employment, between 2% 
and 4%, depending on how their size is measured. 


Five years down the road, however, some of these 
new companies have grown and prospered, while 
many have gone out of business. New companies that 
originally represented 15% to 20% of the total 
accounted for only 5% to 6% five years later. 
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Despite this decline in share, they still accounted for 
2.5% of total employment because the firms that 
survived had grown so much that the importance of 
the entry cohort was mote or less maintained over the 
first five years of existence. 


Over time, the cumulative effect of successive cohorts 
of new entrants can be significant. In the manufacturing 
sector, 10 years of entrants accounted for some 16% 
of shipments, while 20 years of entrants accounted for 
about 34% of shipments. Similar long-run estimates 
are apparent for the services sector as well. 


New firms entering manufacturing are important for 
two reasons. First, a large percentage of firms in any 
period are recent entrants. And while many new firms 
do not survive, some do and grow. Taken together, 
successive cohorts of recent entrants, both the more 
and less mature, account for a significant proportion 
of output at any point in time. 


Three different databases were used to determine the 
extent to which the effect of entry depended on the 
data file used: the Business Register file, the 
Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program, or the 
Annual Survey of Manufactures. 


Different databases will yield slightly different results 
because of the characteristics of each file. For example, 
a file may capture the business universe at a different 
level of organizational structure or at a different stage 
of the business life cycle. The earlier the existence of 
businesses is detected, the larger the entry rate. 


The report analyzes how specific measures may vaty 
across files, depending on how each determines 
whether a firm is new. It examines the importance of 
entry by using the employment share of new entrants 
as well as their share of the business population. 
Characteristics of firms, such as employment, are 
usually measured differently within each file, so 
differences in employment-weighted measures will 
vaty as a consequence. 


The differences between short- and long-term entry 
rates are used to explore the importance of new firms 
at different stages of their evolution (after one year, 
five years, and so on). 


The research paper The importance of entry to Canadian 
manufacturing with an appendix on measurement issues 
(11FO019MIE, no. 189, free) is now available on 
Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). From 
Our products and services, choose Research papers (free), 
then Social conditions. 
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For more information, or to enquire about concepts, 
methods or data quality, contact Desmond Beckstead, 
Micro-economic Analysis Division, at (613) 951-6199. 


M@ UPCOMING CONFERENCE 


@ XIX” International Methodology 
Symposium: Modelling survey data 


for social and economic reseatch 
November 6-8, 2002, Ottawa 


The Statistics Canada Methodology Symposium series 
started in 1984 as an international event to address 
issues of statistical methodology relevant to the work 
of a government statistical agency. The aim has been 
to gain exposure in the broader statistical community 
including universities, industry, and other government 
organizations. 


This year, the plan is to bring together methodologists 
and analysts working in a variety of domains where 
survey data are used for analysis and inference. The 
subject areas of interest include national statistical 
accounts, public health, education, environmental 
protection, evaluation of social programs, 
transportation, travel and leisure, income and wealth 
distribution, labour dynamics, and demography, 
among others. 


Applications will include causal modelling, modelling 
of transitions and duration data, structural equation 
modelling, multilevel modelling, event history analysis, 
cohort analysis, and analysis of trends. The emphasis 
will be on the use of survey data with complex structure 
(correlated, hierarchical, longitudinal, from multiple 
frames), with an appropriate accounting for sampling 
design. 


Invited and contributed papers will be presented and 
discussed over the two days of the symposium, which 
will be preceded by a day of workshops. Proceedings 
from the conference will be published and 
disseminated. 


For further information contact: Symposium2002 
@statcan.ca, or by regular mail: SYMPOSIUM 2002, 
Attention Mary March, Statistics Canada, R.H. Coats 
Building, 3rd floor, Tunney’s Pasture, Ottawa, ON 
Kt AsO 16) Canada. 
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Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Dissemination agent 
(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Lucie Lussier 

(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 


surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-4090 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1888 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Patricia Schembari 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 
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Taking a chance? 


Net revenue from government-run lotteries, video 
lottery terminals (VLTs), and casinos rose from $2.7 
billion in 1992 to $10.7 billion (total money wagered 


Net revenue from pari-mutuel betting (horse racing) 
dropped from $530 million to $440 million over the 
same period (1992 to 2001). 


on non-charity lotteries, casinos and VLTs, minus 
prizes and winnings) in 2001. Of this $10.7 billion, 
$6.0 billion was profit. 


In 2000, lotteries accounted for 30% of all net non- 
charity gambling revenue, casinos 32%, VLTs 25%, 
and slot machines outside casinos 13%. 


ESSE eG BE Be EA BE SO eo 


Net revenue from government-run gambling has increased steadily. 


TS 


$ billions $ billions 
12° 40, 
354 : Casinos 
10 L Lotteries 
3.0 
8 bk 


2.9 


Gambling 2.0 


1S) 
1.0 
Slot machines* 


Horse racing 0.5 


| | i | | ! l l - 1 i at Nl j 


0 0 
1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Source: National Accounts 
* Refers to ones found outside government-run casinos (see note). 
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Note: In the late 1990s, government slot machines were introduced at racetracks in 
Alberta and Ontario, and at the 16 charity casinos in Alberta. As of 2002, there were 
324 slot machines at 2 of 7 racetracks in Alberta, 4,981 machines at the 16 charity 
casinos, and over 8,650 machines at 15 racetracks in Ontario. For further informa- 
tion see www.gaming.gov.ab.ca and www.olgc.ca. 
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Average gambling expenditure per person 18 and Accounts rankings of provincial expenditures differ, 
over in 2000 ranged from $106 in the three territories in part because the SHS includes both charity and 
to $536 in Manitoba, with a national average of $424. non-charity gambling activity.) 


(Survey of Household Spending (SHS) and National 
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Gambling revenues, profits and expenditures 


Gambling Gambling Share of Expenditure per 

revenue* profit** total revenue*** capita (18+)? 
1992 2000 1992 2000 1992 2000 1992 2000 
Canada 2,734 10,019" 1,680 5,553 1.9 5.2 130 424 
Newfoundland and Labrador 80 166 42 93 2.3 4.0 190 396 
Prince Edward Island 20 28 7 16 2a, 3.0 205 268 
Nova Scotia 125 319 72 153 2.8 2.6 180 436 
New Brunswick AAG 176 49 88 2.0 3.4 210 299 
Quebec 693 ~—-_- 2,584 472 1,376 1.8 5.0 130 447 
Ontario 853 3,1177 529 1,836 1.9 4.8 105 348 
Manitoba 153 459 105 228 255 a5 185 536 
Saskatchewan 62 319 39 263 et 4.4 85 423 
Alberta 225 1,182 120 954 1.6 6.3 120 526 
British Columbia 403 918 239 539 2:2 3.6 155 290 

Yukon, Northwest Territories 

and Nunavut 5 ti 1 Wi 0.3 0.3 80 106 


Sources: National Accounts, Public Institutions (Financial management statistics), and post-censal population estimates. 

* Total revenue wagered on non-charity lotteries, casinos and VLTs, minus prizes and winnings. 

** Net income of provincal governments from total gambling revenue, less operating and other expenses (see Data sources and definitions). 

*** The 2000 share of total revenue calculation is based on 2000 gambling revenue and 1999 total provincial revenue. The 2000 provincial revenue will be 
available in autumn 2002. 
Persons 18 and over were selected as this is the legal age of gambling in most provinces. 

tt The Ontario data currently exclude slot machine revenue, but it is included in the national total. The series will be revised in autumn 
2002. 
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Compared with workers in non-gambling industries, 
those in gambling were more likely to be women (55% 
versus 46%), under 35 (52% versus 38%), paid by the 
hour (78% versus 63%), and paid less ($15 hourly 
versus $17). 


Employment in the gambling industry rose from 
12,000 in 1992 to 41,000 in 2001. 


Characteristics of workers 


Gambling Non-gambling 
1992 2001 1992 2001 
000 

Total employed 12 41 12,830 15,036 
Sex % 
Men 35 45 55 54 
Women 65 55 45 46 
Age 
15 to 34 yf 52 45 38 
35 and over 43 48 55 62 
Education 
High school graduation 

or less* 66 52 57 46 
Postsecondary 

certificate or diploma 21 36 Pi 34 
University degree 13 V2 16 20 
Work status 
Full-time 59 82 82 82 
Part-time 41 18 18 18 
Province 
Atlantic provinces 8 5 i 7 
Quebec 9 14 24 23 
Ontario 28 46 39 39 
Prairie provinces 30 23 17 18 
British Columbia 25 12 13 18 
Class of worker 
Employee 98 99 85 85 
Self-employed F F 15 NS 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* May include some uncompleted postsecondary. 
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Gambling outpaced other industries. 


SR SI BP SE FE EY 


1992=100 
450 - Gambling industry 
390 - 
330 - 
Employment 
2708 
2408 Non-gambling 
industries 
150 + GDP* 
Employment 


90 | | | 2 J 1 st pe J 
1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Sources: Labour Force Survey; National Accounts 

* The price, at basic prices, of the goods and services 
produced. The GDP figures for the gambling industry refer 
strictly to wagering activities, such as lottery ticket sales, VLT 
receipt sales, and bets at casinos. Other economic spinoffs, 
such as hotel and restaurant business, security services, or 
building and equipment maintenance, are not included. 


Characteristics of jobs 


Gambling Non-gambling 
1997 2001 1997 2001 
000 
Employees* 34 40 11,419 12,727 
% 
Unionized** 30 31 34 32 
Non-unionionized 70 69 66 68 
Permanent job 91 94 89 87 
Temporary job 9 6 11 13, 
Usually receive tips Zi 27 if 7 
No tips 73 3 93 93 
Paid by the hour 80 78 61 63 
Not paid hourly 20 22 39 Si 
Average hourly earningst $ 
Men: full-time 13.60 IZ TA0, 17.80 19.80 
Women: full-time 13.10 14.60 14.80 16.20 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* More detailed questions on employees were introduced with the 1997 
revision of the Labour Force Survey. 

Includes persons who are not union members, but whose jobs are 
covered by collective agreements. 

t Includes tips and commissions. 


** 
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One in five women and men living alone reported As well, households consistently under-report the 
spending money on casinos, slot machines or VLT's; amount of money they spend on gambling. 
however, the men spent more than twice as much as Comparisons with Lottery Corporation figures, for 
the women—$1,120 compared with $450. The example, have shown that households under-report 
expenditure figures are not adjusted for any winnings. their government lottery purchases by more than 50%. 


Household expenditures on gambling activities 


Other Casinos, slot 
At least one Government lotteries/raffles, machines 
gambling activity lotteries etc. and VLTs Bingos 
$ % $ % $ % $ % $ % 
All households 
1999 499 76 246 67 76 OZ 631 20 655 10 
2000 492 74 245 64 84 31 546 21 743 9 
One-person households* 476 65 184 54 82 23 796 19 549 8 
Men 567 67 224 57 101 22 1120 20 179 2 
18 to 44 511 64 164 52 60 23 902 25 F F 
45 to 64 633 70 280 63 ey? 23 1,282 18 F F 
65 and over ial 67 240 57 109 20 1,649 13 F F 
Women 388 64 143 52 65 24 454 18 604 tS 
18 to 44 255 61 114 51 65 26 166 21 514 fe) 
45 to 64 482 Us 146 58 58 27 1,059 18 496 (Ns! 
65 and over 380 61 oS 49 69 Dy Z50 16 671 15 
All households 
Newfoundland and Labrador 420 TA 242 55 M3) 40 PINS 10 572 19 
Prince Edward Island 412 63 208 50 97 31 385 9 902 10 
Nova Scotia 502 76 233 64 UZ 42 421 23 748 14 
New Brunswick 477 13 234 63 51 36 430 11 897 18) 
Quebec 453 80 251 72 62 23 630 19 503 10 
Ontario 528 72 255 62 97 30 460 24 969 8 
Manitoba 5S Tf 228 yf 64 46 462 28 879 13 
Saskatchewan 512 78 195 Si 1 54 538 27 873 11 
Alberta 610 ie 228 Sv/ 123 41 1,023 20 622 10 
British Columbia 385 69 Paw 61 62 30 432 16 591 5 
Income after tax 
Less than $20,000 412 62 172 52 74 18 740 12 5510 4 
$20,000 to 39,999 448 74 231 64 70 30 538 19 680 10 
$40,000 to 59,999 488 79 267 69 74 35 386 24 943 9 
$60,000 to 79,999 655 81 315 70 100 41 647 29 1,059 8 
$80,000 and over SS 78 263 68 121 40 581 30 569 6 


Source: Survey of Household Spending 

Note: Expenditures are per spending household. Unless otherwise indicated, figures are for 2000. 

* Using one-person households allows examination of individual characteristics. Persons 18 and over were selected since 18 is the legal 
age for gambling in most provinces. 
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gambled in 2000 and spent an average of $412, while 
equivalent figures for those with incomes of $80,000 
or more were 78% and $555. 


Gambling participation and expenditure rates 
increased with household income. For example, 62% 
of households with incomes of less than $20,000 


Household expenditure on all gambling activities by income groups, 2000 


Average expenditure Gaming as % of total income 


All Reporting Percentage All Reporting 

households households reporting households households 

$ $ % % % 

Income after tax 365 492 74 0.6 0.8 
Less than $20,000 299 412 62 1.9 3.0 
$20,000 to 39,999 333 448 74 ot 135 
$40,000 to 59,999 385 488 79 0.8 1.0 
$60,000 to 79,999 533 655 81 0.8 1.0 


$80,000 and over 434 SOS 78 0.4 0.5 


Source: Survey of Household Spending 
ESE EES AS LS IL EID I TTS AE TT I ISL TT NS SIS PT, 


Data sources and definitions 


Labour Force Survey: a monthly household survey that 
collects information on labour market activity, including 
detailed occupational and industrial classifications, from 
all persons 15 years and over. 


National Accounts: The quarterly Income and Expendi- 
ture Accounts (IEA) is one of several programs consti- 
tuting the System of National Accounts. The IEA produces 
detailed annual and quarterly income and expenditure 
accounts for all sectors of the Canadian economy, namely 
households, businesses, governments and non-residents. 


Survey of Household Spending: an annual survey that 
began in 1997 and replaced the Family Expenditure Survey 
and the Household Facilities and Equipment Survey. It 
collects data on expenditures, income, household facili- 
ties and equipment, and other characteristics of families 
and individuals living in private households. 


Gambling industries: This industry group covers estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in operating gambling facili- 
ties, such as casinos, bingo halls and video gaming 
terminals; or providing gambling services, such as lotteries 
and off-track betting. It excludes horse race tracks and 
hotels, bars and restaurants that have casinos or gam- 
bling machines on the premises. 
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Gambling profit: net income from provincial and terri- 
torial government-run lotteries, casinos and VLTs, after 
prizes and winnings, operating expenses (including wages 
and salaries), payments to the federal government and 
other overhead costs are deducted. 


Gambling revenue: all money wagered on provincial and 
territorial government-run lotteries, casinos and VLTs, less 
prizes and winnings. Gambling revenue generated by and 
for charities and on Indian reserves is excluded. 


Government casino: a government-regulated commercial 
casino. Permits, licences and regulations for casinos, both 
charity and government, vary by province. Government 
casinos, now permitted in several provinces, also vary 
by the degree of public and private involvement in their 
operations and management. Some government casinos 
are run entirely as crown corporations, while others 
contract some operations—for example, maintenance, 
management or services—to the private sector. 


Video lottery terminal (VLT): a coin-operated, free- 
standing electronic game of chance. Winnings are paid 
out through receipts that are turned in for cash, as 
opposed to cash payments from slot machines. Such ter- 
minals are regulated by provincial lottery corporations. 
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Unionization 


At 12.8 million, average paid employment (employees) 
during the first half of 2002 was 216,000 higher than during 
the same period a year earlier. Union membership also grew, 
from 3.8 million to 3.9 million. The increase in union mem- 
bership, however, was proportionately larger than that for 
employees, so the union rate (density) rose from 30.0% to 


30.3%. 


Women accounted for almost all the increase in union mem- 
bership. Their rate rose to 30.2%, for the first time virtually 
matching that of men (30.3%). 


Most of the increase in membership occurred in the public 
sector, with the rate rising from 71.0% to 72.5%. The pri- 
vate sector tate remained almost unchanged at 18.0%. 


Five provinces (Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia) recorded rate increases, 
the rest saw declines. 


The rate among full-time employees rose from 31.5% to 
31.9%, but among part-time workers, it remained virtually 
unchanged (23.3%). 


Data sources 


Newfoundland and Labrador remains the 
most unionized province; Alberta, the least. 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
Quebec F 


Saskatchewan 


Manitoba #= es 
British Columbia VCC ESS SIS 
Prince Edward Island 


Nova Scotia f 
New Brunswick F M@ 2002 
Ontario 2001 


Alberta = 


20 25 30 35 40 
Union rate (%) 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-June averages 
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Information on union membership, density and coverage 


these statistics may be obtained from Angéle 


by various socio-demographic characteristics, including 
earnings, are from the Labour Force Survey. Further 
details can be obtained from Marc Lévesque, Labour 
_ Statistics Division, Statistics Canada at (613) 951-4090. 


Data on strikes, lockouts and workdays lost, and those 
on major wage settlements were supplied by Human 
Resources Development Canada. Further information on 
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Charbonneau, Workplace Information Directorate, HRDC 
at 1 800 567-6866. 


Only abridged tables have been included here. The full 
versions are available, without charge, through the “Key 
labour and income facts” link in the online version of 
Perspectives (www.statcan.ca/english/indepth/75-001/ 
peonline.htm). 
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Increases were recorded for both per- 
manent and non-permanent employ- 
ees. The rate rose in the largest firms 
(those with over 500 employees) and 
in those with between 20 and 99 
employees; it fell in firms with under 20 
employees and in those with between 
100 and 500 employees. 


Unionization rose in 8 of the 16 major 
industty groups: manufacturing; trade; 
finance, insurance, real estate and leas- 
ing; management services; educational 
services; information, culture and 
recreation; accommodation and food; 
and public administration. It remained 
unchanged in health care and social 
assistance services and fell in the rest of 


the industry groups. 


Among the 10 major occupational 
groups, union density rose in 6 and fell 
in 4—management, health, trade and 
transport occupations, and production 
occupations. 


The number of employees who were 
not union members but were covered 
by collective agreements averaged 


270,000, down slightly from 276,000 


a year earlier. 


The highest union rates were in public-sector industries. 


Educational services 

Public administration - 

Utilities 

Health care and social assistance -#—==== 
Transportation and warehousing - 
Construction 

Manufacturing F 

Information, culture and recreation 
Natural resources - 

Trade 

Management, administrative and support } 
Finance, insurance, real estate and leasing 
Other services = 

Accommodation and food services 
Professional, scientific and technical 
Agriculture = ‘ ‘ 


ls 1 1 J 
0 . 10 "20% 30°" 40) "50 60m 0 
Union rate (%) 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-June averages 


Unionization in community service occupations far outpaced 
that of others. 


Health F* 


Social and public service F* 


Occupations unique to production ==" 


Trades, transport and equipment operators f= 


Culture and recreation 
Business, finance and administrative 


Natural and applied sciences 


Sales and service F* —& 2002 


fm 2001 


Occupations unique to primary industry F* 


Management F™ 


Union rate (%) 


Source: Labour Force Survey, January-to-June averages 
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Union membership and coverage in the first half of 2001 and 2002 


2001* 2002* 
Union density Union density 
Total eS ee en Se Total es 
employees Members Coverage*™* employees Members Coverage™ 
000 % % 000 % % 
Both sexes 12,628 30.0 32.2 12,844 30.3 32.4 
Men 6,483 30.7 33.0 6,599 30:3 32.6 
Women 6,145 29.2 4] 6) 6,245 3022 32a 
Sectort 
Public 2,841 71.0 74.9 2,885 G25 75.9 
Private 9,787 18.1 19.8 9,959 18.0 1WS)-2 
Age 
15 to 24 PAE 12.8 14.6 PASTE 1.329 15.4 
25 to 54 9,373 Bor BS). 5 9,463 S15 SON/, 
25 to 44 6,613 29.6 31.9 6,564 30.3 O2t0 
45 to 54 2,760 41.8 44.3 2,899 40.8 43.0 
55 and over 1,098 36.3 38.2 1210) 34.9 36.7 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 378 30.4 Siler 369 28.9 30.9 
Some high school 1,591 72810, 24.4 1,580 22.3 AS-i 
High school graduation 2,635 21d 29.0 2,739 28.1 29.7 
Some postsecondary 1,270 P28 $8, Dog 1,226 23.8 PAB) si 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 4,242 33.8 36.2 4,374 315) 1f 36.1 
University degree Zan 33.8 S20 25556 34.9 37.6 
Province 
Atlantic 877 30.8 $2.8 891 29.9 Siee 
Newfoundland and Labrador 180 39.4 40.5 183 39.2 40.5 
Prince Edward Island 53 29.7 Slot 54 29.9 31.4 
Nova Scotia 358 28.4 30.2 359 ATL 28.3 
New Brunswick 286 28.6 29.9 295 PU 2 29.0 
Quebec 2,948 36.6 40.1 SHO 37.0 40.9 
Ontario 5,036 26.1 27.9 5,097 26.6 28.1 
Prairies PAN D 2ifa3 29.5 2e2N0 26.9 29.0 
Manitoba 469 35.6 SAS 477 34.1 35.8 
Saskatchewan 369 34.1 35.9 Si 34.3 36.0 
Alberta ASSO 22no 25.0 1,365 22.4 QUST 
British Columbia 1,594 3Gnl 34.5 1,568 33.8 34.9 
Work status 
Full-time 10,299 B25) Borg 10,457 31.9 34.1 
Part-time 2,329 PSS 7: 24.7 2,387 Zoe 24.8 
Industry 
Goods-producing Sh 7/8 30.6 O2a 3,195 30.8 32.9 
Agriculture 116 3.8 4.7 105 PT 3.6 
Natural resources 233 25.9 27.6 224 24.9 26.8 
Utilities 120 67.4 70.9 129 66.6 67.9 
Construction Soo Sieh S\8\7/ 548 31.4 33.8 
Manufacturing 2,168 3083 32.4 2,188 30.4 SY2.T/ 
Service-producing 9,455 29.8 32.0 9,649 30.1 S22 
Trade 21035 12.8 14.3 2,099 11h 14.5 
Transportation and warehousing 643 42.0 44.1 612 40.9 43.1 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 747 8.2 10.4 USS 9.2 10.8 
Professional, scientific and technical 678 4.3 5.9 668 23)) 5.4 
Management, and administrative 
and support 392 12.2 14.0 421 12) 14.9 
Education 948 69.2 Moe 982 70.2 TABS 
Health care and social assistance Afaoteyt | 54.2 56.5 1,383 54.2 56.7 
Information, culture and recreation 595 26.1 28.2 598 26.5 28.2 
Accommodation and food 862 6.9 Th) 901 18) 8.3 
Other 446 8.7 10.1 458 8.6 10.2 
Public administration 760 66.6 71.9 VE Cleo Pass 
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Union membership and coverage in the first half of 2001 and 2002 (concluded) 


2001* 2002* 
Union density Union density 
Total ——— Total § ——__—_ 
employees Members Coverage™* employees Members Coverage™ 
000 % % 000 % % 
Occupation 
Management 871 9.6 12.6 892 8.9 11.8 
Business, finance and administrative 2,487 24.6 PANG, 2,542 NS) 2 PACA, 
Professional 316 17.4 20.1 338 18.6 21.0 
Financial and administrative 679 PI) PE PRS) 694 ae 24.2 
Clerical 1,491 26.8 28.9 pon 28.1 29.7 
Natural and applied sciences 888 PDA\ 48) 24.5 857 24.6 27.0 
Health 695 63.5 65.8 32 62.1 GORI 
Professional 79 35.9 42.8 86 40.9 48.5 
Nursing 230 81.7 83.2 250 81.9 84.2 
Technical 180 59.3 62.1 169 o)1/ 59.8 
Support staff 207 57.6 58.5 228 O20 54.2 
Social and public service 969 60.7 8).1/ 979 61.9 64.6 
Legal, social and religious workers 386 38.1 40.4 394 40.0 42.7 
Teachers and professors 583 ow Wo). 585 76.6 79.3 
Secondary and elementary 405 86.5 89.3 412 88.2 90.0 
Other 178 Site2 SOEs 174 49.2 53.9 
Culture and recreation 281 24.4 ZS 268 PATE 29.6 
Sales and service 3,339 ZOr2 2d 3,456 20.5 PPEXNY 
Wholesale 359 S110) 6.9 349 5.8 8.1 
Retail 939 125 own 946 2a, 13.4 
Food and beverage 489 Sheff 92 Sy Su 10.4 
Protective services 200 BieS 63.9 222 54.9 59.4 
Child care and home support PRES) 35.4 38.2 241 Sons 38.4 
Travel and accommodation 1,119 26.6 Zils 4} 1th 26.3 Paifell 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators A/G 38.1 40.2 1,709 37.0 39.1 
Contractors and supervisors 103 SYA SOR ako PRS If Sh) 7/ 
Construction trades 202 38.8 41.3 PITA 39.7 42.3 
Other trades 684 41.3 43.6 655 40.1 42.4 
Transportation equipment operators 463 36rZ 37.8 465 SH Sihi5 
Helpers and labourers 259 34.6 36.5 256 32.9 SOre 
Unique to primary industries 241 Tors 16.4 229 15.9 fans 
Unique to production 1,146 38.0 40.2 Anais Sag 40.3 
Machine operators and assemblers 959 37.8 40.0 990 Sao) 39.9 
Labourers 187 38.9 40.9 191 40.1 42.5 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 4,165 NEAL 14.2 4,281 12.6 14.1 
20 to 99 employees 4,152 30.1 S212 4,218 SileZ 33Ke 
100 to 500 employees 2,754 42.5 45.4 2,767 42.2 44.8 
Over 500 employees IROOM 54.0 56.8 OVAL 54.7 Lh Tf 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months 3,068 14.5 16.8 Ze SHA 14.7 16.9 
Over 1 year to 5 years 4,055 Pai aTh Zonal) 4,334 22.6 24.5 
Over 5 years to 9 years 1,509 SiO SEZ USS 29.6 Shh 
Over 9 years to 14 years {ey} 42.0 44.5 1,499 42.1 44.4 
Over 14 years 2,473 54.5 57.0 2,000 54.0 56.5 
Job status 
Permanent 11,067 30.7 32.8 takes 30.9 32.9 


Non-permanent 1,560 24.8 PAULA: 1,589 PRS AS 28.5 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
January-to-June average. 
** Union members and persons who are not union members but who are covered by collective agreements (for example, some religious group members). 
' Public sector: employees in government departments or agencies; crown corporations, or publicly funded schools, hospitals, or other 
institutions. Private sector: all other wage and salary earners. 
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Approximately 3.8 million (30.0%) 
employees belonged to a union in 2001. 
An additional 279,000 (2.2%) were 
covered by a collective agreement. 


Employees in the public sector—gov- 
ernment, crown corporations, and 
publicly funded schools or hospitals— 
were almost four times as likely as their 
private sector counterparts to belong 
to a union (71.4% versus 18.3%). 


Almost 1 in 3 full-time employees be- 
longed to a union, compared with 
about 1 in 4 part-time. Also, almost 1 
in 3 permanent employees was a union 
member, compared with roughly 1 in 
4 non-permanent. 


High union rates were found among 
employees aged 45 to 54 (41.6%); for 
those with university degrees (33.8%); 
in Newfoundland and Labrador 
(38.8%) and Quebec (36.8%); in edu- 
cational services (69.5%), utilities 
(66.4%), and public administration 
(66.2%) industries; and in health care 
occupations (63.6%). 


Low union rates were recorded by 15 
to 24 year-olds (13.3%), in Alberta 
(22.1%), in agriculture (3.3%) and 
professional, scientific and technical indus- 
tries (4.1%), and in management occupa- 
tions (8.9%). 
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Union membership, 2001 


Union member 


Total eee ee ee 
employees Total Density 
000 000 % 
Both sexes 12,768 3,831 30.0 
Men 6,584 2,015 30.6 
Women 6,184 1,817 29.4 
Sector* 
Public 2,822 2,014 71.4 
Private 9,946 1,817 TOES 
Age 
15 to 24 2 PIpTp 296 116)-2) 
25 to 54 9,424 3,143 S353 
25 to 44 6,616 1,975 29.8 
45 to 54 2,809 1,168 41.6 
55 and over Wee 393 S520 
Education 
Less than Grade 9 385 13 29.4 
Some high school 1,637 370 22.6 
High school graduation 2,690 741 27.6 
Some postsecondary 1,250 fF 2300 24.0 
Postsecondary certificate or diploma 4,302 1,460 33.9 
University degree 2,503 846 33.8 
Province 
Atlantic 906 272 30.0 
Newfoundland and Labrador 189 13 38.8 
Prince Edward Island 55 16 28.2 
Nova Scotia 368 102 27.8 
New Brunswick 294 80 2013 
Quebec 3,008 jmlOS 36.8 
Ontario 5,079 1,328 26.1 
Prairies 29S 592 27.0 
Manitoba 474 166 35.0 
Saskatchewan S| 128 04-9 
Alberta 1,348 298 22.1 
British Columbia 1,582 535 33.8 
Work status 
Full-time 10,494 3,298 31.4 
Part-time 2,274 533 23.4 
Industry 
Goods-producing 33233 999 30.9 
Agriculture 119 4 Sho) 
Natural resources 246 62 72a) 
Utilities 123 82 66.4 
Construction 571 181 ile 
Manufacturing 2,174 670 30.8 
Service-producing 9,535 2,833 PASV TE 
Trade 2,080 271 13.0 
Transportation and warehousing 638 268 42.0 
Finance, insurance, real estate 
and leasing 749 66 8.8 
Professional, scientific and technical 663 27 4.1 
Management, and administrative 
and support 416 3 12.9 
Education 920 640 69.5 
Health care and social assistance 1,359 738 54.3 
Information, culture and recreation 609 158 26.0 
Accommodation and food 877 64 fn 
Other 457 40 8.8 
Public administration 766 507 66.2 
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The union rate for men (30.6%) in 
2001 continued to slightly exceed that 
for women (29.4%), 


The rate for male part-time employees 
(19.0%) was much lower than for full- 
time (31.9%). Among women how- 
ever, the gap was narrower (25.3% 
versus 30.8%). 


The unionization of women in the pub- 
lic sector (72.8%) exceeded that of men 
(69.3%), reflecting women’s presence in 
public administration and in teaching 
and health positions. However, in the 
private sector, only 13.1% were union- 
ized, compared with 22.6% of men. 
The lower rate reflected women’s pre- 
dominance in sales and several service 
occupations. 


A higher-than-average union rate was 
recorded among men with a post- 
secondary certificate or diploma 
(34.7%), as well as those with less than 
grade 9 education (34.0%). For women, 
the highest rate was registered by those 
with a university degree (40.0%), 
reflecting unionization in occupations 
such as health care and teaching. 


Men in permanent positions had slightly 
higher rates (31.6%) than women in 
similar jobs (30.2%). Among employ- 
ees in non-permanent positions, 
women were slightly more unionized 


(24.4%) than men (23.5%). 
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Union membership, 2001 (concluded) 


Sie SES ES A be RS a ET IE NSE BO TIE 
Union member 


Total 
employees Total Density 
000 000 % 
Occupation 
Management 863 77 8.9 
Business, finance and administrative 22503) 616 24.6 
Professional Si7, 55 Wes 
Financial and administrative 684 154 PAD +S) 
Clerical 1,002 407 PAL A 
Natural and applied sciences 881 199 22.6 
Health 702 447 63.6 
Professional 80 30 37.4 
Nursing 234 192 81.8 
Technical 179 106 59.4 
Support staff 210 119 56.8 
Social and public service 947 55 60.7 
Legal, social and religious workers 383 146 38.2 
Teachers and professors 563 428 76.0 
Secondary and elementary 389 341 87.6 
Other 174 88 S02 
Culture and recreation 282 70 24.8 
Sales and service 3,415 695 20.4 
Wholesale 362 22 6.0 
Retail 950 118 12.4 
Food and beverage 510 46 9.1 
Protective services Za 120 SON 
Child care and home support 234 82 35m 
Travel and accommodation 1,147 307 26.7 
Trades, transport and equipment 
operators 1,747 658 Siais 
Contractors and supervisors 104 oi 30.4 
Construction trades 219 85 38.6 
Other trades 679 EU 40.8 
Transportation equipment operators 473 169 S5re 
Helpers and labourers PAS 96 S582 
Unique to primary industries 264 41 DRO 
Unique to production 1,164 454 39.0 
Machine operators and assemblers 971 ST 38.8 
Labourers 193 78 40.2 
Workplace size 
Under 20 employees 4,241 SXShT/ ALTE 
20 to 99 4,195 1,260 30.0 
100 to 500 25156 lealiars 42.7 
Over 500 NN fSTAS: 856 54.4 
Job tenure 
1 to 12 months 3,076 440 14.3 
Over 1 year to 5 years 4,152 923 PLP 
Over 5 years to 9 years ipoZ3 474 Sued 
Over 9 years to 14 years (ro22 638 42.0 
Over 14 years 2,494 1,356 54.4 
Job status 
Permanent Sh. 3,439 30.9 
Non-permanent AROS, 392 24.0 
a a a 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Public sector: employees in government departments or agencies; crown 
corporations; or publicly funded schools, hospitals or other institutions. 
Private sector: all other wage and salary earners. 
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Unionized jobs generally 
provide higher earnings 
than non-unionized ones. 
i nesraitrerences, “reflect 
many factors in addition to 
collective bargaining provi- 
sions, such as the distribu- 
tion of employees by age, 
sex, job tenure, industry, oc- 
cupation, firm size, or loca- 
tion. Unionized workers 
and jobs tend to have cer- 
tain characteristics that are 
associated with higher earn- 
ings. For example, union 
density ratios are higher 
among men, older workers, 
those with higher education, 
employees with long tenure, 
and those in larger firms. 


In 2001, average hourly 
earnings of unionized work- 
ers were higher than those 
of non-unionized workers. 
This held true for both full- 
time ($20.29 versus $17.22) 
and part-time ($17.31 ver- 
sus $10.60) workers. 


In addition to having higher 
hourly earnings, unionized 
part-time employees usually 
wotked more hours each 
week than their non-union- 
ized counterparts (19.4 
hours versus 16.8). As a re- 
sult, their average weekly 
earnings were nearly double 


($343.94 versus $181.65). 


On average, unionized 
women working full time 
received 90% of their male 
counterparts’ hourly earn- 
ings. In contrast, women 
working part time earned 
9% more than men. 
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Average earnings and usual hours by union and job status, 2001 


Hourly earnings Usual weekly hours, main job 


All em- Full- Part- All em- Full- Part- 


ployees time time ployees time time 
$ 
Both sexes 17.18 18.25 12.23 35.70 39.70 17.40 
Union member 19.88 20.29 172341 36.10 38.80 19.40 
Union coverage* 19.84 20.27 176 36.20 38.90 19.30 
Not a union 
member** 15.92 VL 10.60 35.50 40.10 16.80 
Men 18.95 19.81 11.39 38.40 40.90 16.40 
Union member 20.91 Zale 16.19 38.50 39.80 18.40 
Union coverage* 20.90 Ze23 16.02 38.50 39.90 18.30 
Not a union 
member** 18.00 19.07 10.18 38.40 41.50 15.90 
Women 15.29 16.24 12.59 32.80 38.10 17.90 
Union member 18.74 19.04 17.66 33.50 37.40 19.70 
Union coverage* 18.65 18.97 linos 33200 37.50 19.70 
Not a union 
member** N75) 14.89 10.78 32200) 38.30 17.20 
Atlantic 14.25 15.04 10.01 36.80 40.30 17.40 
Union member 18.07 18.26 16.19 S1Aco 39.40 20.30 
Union coverage* 18.04 18.24 15:99 37.60 39.40 20.00 
Not a union 
member** 2eo2 13.40 8.66 36.40 40.80 16.80 
Quebec 16.59 17.38 12.86 35.00 38.60 18.00 
Union member 19.07 19.27 17.89 BHO) 38.00 20.00 
Union coverage* 19.00 19.21 17.68 35.60 38.10 20.00 
Not a union 
member** 14.95 16.04 10.64 34.60 39.10 17e 
Ontario 18.16 19.46 11.95 35.90 39.90 17.10 
Union member 20.74 Pi \sBS7/ 16.49 36.60 39.30 18.90 
Union coverage* ZONE Zien 16.38 36.70 39.30 18.80 
Not a union 
member** teil 00 18.66 10.79 35.60 40.10 16.70 
Prairies 16.39 17.48 11.54 36.30 40.60 17.40 
Union member 18.88 19.37 16.20 36.20 39.30 19.30 
Union coverage* 18.94 19.45 16.15 36.30 39.40 19.20 
Not a union 
member** 15.34 16.63 10.04 36.40 41.10 16.80 
British Columbia 17.93 18.99 13.80 34.80 39.30 17.40 
Union member 21.43 21.86 19.30 35.30 38.60 19.20 
Union coverage” 72h ohe} 21.83 19.18 35.40 38.70 19.20 
Not a union 
member** 16.06 ie35 11.61 34.50 39.70 16.70 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Union members and persons who are not union members, but who are covered by collective agreements 
(for example, some religious group members). 

** Workers who are neither union members nor covered by collective agreements. 
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Whereas wage gains in contract settlements in 2000 
trailed the rate of inflation, in 2001 they surpassed it. 
For the first quarter of 2002, wage gains averaged 
2.9"%—again higher than the inflation rate (1.5%). 


Wage gains in the private sector exceeded those in the 
public sector every year during the 1990s, but in 2000, 
2001 and the first quarter of 2002 the picture was 
reversed. 


Annual statistics on strikes, lockouts and person-days 
lost are affected by several factors, including collective 
bargaining timetables, size of the unions involved, strike 


durations, and the state of the economy. The number 
of collective agreements up for renewal in a year 
determines the potential for industrial disputes. Union 
size and strike duration determine the number of 
person-days lost in the event of a strike. The state of 
the economy influences the likelihood of an industrial 
dispute, given that one is legally possible. 

The estimated work time lost through strikes and 
lockouts rose from 0.05% in 2000 to 0.07% in 2001. 


However, these figures are only one-sixth the levels of 
20 years earlier (1980 and 1981). 


Major wage settlements, inflation and labour disputes 


Average annual increase 
in base wage rates* 


Labour disputes and time lost 


Annual 
Public Private change in Strikes Proportion 
sector sector Total consumer and Workers Person-days _ of estimated 
Year employees** employees** employees price index* lockouts involved not worked _- working time 
% 000 000 % 
1980 10.9 (Miers te 10.1 1,028 439 9,130 0.37 
1981 Oe 12.6 13.0 12.4 1,049 341 8,850 0%35 
1982 10.4 9.5 10.2 10.9 679 464 5,702 0.23 
1983 4.6 fa te 4.8 5.8 645 329 4,441 0.18 
1984 3.9 32 Si) 4.3 716 187 3,883 0.15 
1985 se as) Blac! CRE 4.0 829 162 3,126 Ont2 
1986 3.6 6h) 3.4 4.1 748 484 Ue 0.27 
1987 4.1 3:8 4.0 4.4 668 582 3,810 0.14 
1988 4.0 5.0 4.4 4.0 548 207 4,901 0.17 
1989 5.2 S72 Ore 30, 627 445 3,701 0.13 
1990 5.6 OF 5.6 4.8 579 270 5,079 0.17 
1991 3.4 4.4 3.6 5.6 463 PAC} 2,01,0 0.09 
1992 2.0 2.6 ri ies) 404 150 2,110 0.07 
1993 0.6 0.8 0.7 1.8 381 102 a Nelo ig 0.05 
1994 Ses les 0.3 0.2 374 81 1,607 0.06 
1995 0.6 1.4 0.9 Dof 328 149 10835 0.05 
1996 ORS the 0.9 16 330 282 a Wes Ls 0.11 
1997 4 1-6 i 2G 284 258 3,610 0.12 
1998 176 1.9 pve 0.9 381 244 2,444 0.08 
1999 1.9 Zah ae ef 413 159 2,446 0.08 
2000 2.5 2.4 Paco, 7M i Shi 144 1,662 0.05 
2001 Sr2 2.9 oor 2.6 379 224 2,240 0.07 

2002 Se} 2.0 2.9 pte 


Sources: Statistics Canada, Prices Division; Human Resources Development Canada, Workplace Information Directorate 
Note: Major wage settlements refer to agreements involving 500 or more employees. 


* 


2002 data refer to January to March only. 


** Public sector employees are those working for government departments or agencies; crown corporations; or publicly funded schools, 
hospitals, or other institutions. Private sector employees are all other wage and salary earners. 
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m According to a somewhat lurid expression, there 
are a number of ways to skin a cat. If the particular 
cat to be skinned is the change in an economic 
phenomenon over time, the articles in this issue 
represent the range of tools in the skinnet’s kit. 


The most tried and trusted such tool is time series 
analysis—tepeated cross-sections. Using two or more 
incidents of a survey (or other data source), the analyst 
seeks to discern trends or changing patterns in an 
agetegate phenomenon over some period. For 
example, Jamie Carson in Family spending power 
documents the changing mosaic of family living 
arrangements and spending power over a 20-year 
period. Tony Fang and Anil Verma’s article on the 
Union wage premium demonstrates that repeated cross- 
sections need not be limited to descriptive statistics. 
Using a number of data sources, they fit regression 
models to estimate changes in the conditional union 
wage premium in the past two decades. 


Increasingly, social scientists and policy makers are 
concerned with trends and changes at the individual, 
rather than aggregate level. These issues require data 
sources that track individuals over time. Approaching 
retirement by Wendy Pyper and Phil Giles explores the 
paths that lead from career jobs to retirement. The 
study makes use of the Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics, which features six annual interviews with 
the same panel of respondents. 


But surveys are not the only way to track people over 
time. Administrative sources, such as tax records, can 
provide a cost-effective basis for research as long as 
the absolute confidentiality of the information can be 
ensured. Charles Beach, Ross Finnie and David Gray 
generally conclude in Earnings over time that earnings 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for publica- 
tion, communications should be factual and analytical. 
We encourage readers to inform us about their current 
research projects, new publications, data sources, and 
upcoming events relating to labour and income. 
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were more stable but less equal when comparing the 
1990s to the 1980s. Their study uses the Longitudinal 
Administrative Database, which provides the income 
history and family structure of a large sample of 
Canadians. 


Both panel surveys and administrative data have some 
shortcomings. Panel surveys are expensive to run and 
usually contain costs by limiting sample size and/or 
time horizons. Administrative sources, as a tule, have 
very large sample sizes but are limited to the informa- 
tion collected to administer a program. So blended 
solutions are sometimes necessary. 


René Morissette uses an artificial panel approach to 
examine changes in Cumulative earnings among young 
workers. This approach uses cross-sectional surveys to 
identify panels of like individuals that can be linked 
across time by reference to their year of birth. In 
essence, a bundle of characteristics, rather than 
individuals, is tracked over time. 


Of course this sample of ‘longitudinal’ techniques is not 
exhaustive. Retrospective surveys, time-use diaries and 
direct observation are some other methods used to 
track people, institutions and transactions over time. 


Selecting among the available data and techniques in 
the skinner’s toolbox is one of the most important 
steps in planning a research project since these choices 
inevitably shape the final product. 


Ted Wannell 

Assistant Director 

Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division 
E-mail: ted.wannell@statcan.ca 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to Perspectives on 
Labour and Income, 9th floor, Jean Talon Building, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6. Fax (613) 951-5113; 
e-mail: perspectives@statcan.ca. 
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Just under half of workers in their 50s and 60s 
who ended a full-time career job between 1993 
and 1997 were working 24 months later. Three in 
10 began a new full-time job, while 1 in 10 began 
a patt-time job. Among those aged 50 to 54, 
almost 60% began a new full-time job, while 26% 
were still not working after two years. Among 
those aged 55 to 59, less than one-third began a 
new full-time job, and just over half were not 
working two years later. 


Transition patterns differed between employees 
and the self-employed: 55% of those ending a 
full-time, paid job remained without a job for 
two years, compated with 37% of those ending a 
full-time, self-employed job. Almost half of those 
ending a self-employed job began a new full-time 
job within 24 months. 


Most workers (62%) who ended a career job 
voluntarily did not work again during the following 
two years, while only 21% started a new full-time 
job. For those who left involuntarily, the 
proportions were reversed, with most (61%) 
finding a new full-time job. Almost one-third of 
workers who claimed to have retired from their 
career job returned to work within two years. 


For workers who found a new job within 24 
months, the average jobless period was 5.6 months. 
The amount of time without a job varied by age 
group, with older age groups taking longer 
between jobs. The self-employed spent less time 
without a job—3 months compared with roughly 
6 months for employees. Those who ‘retired’ and 
then began a new job took more time (7 months) 
between jobs, on average, than those leaving for 
other reasons. 
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M Union wage premium 


Sep: 17 


In 1999, the average unionized worker earned 
$20.36 per hour while the average non-unionized 
worker earned $17.82, an overall union wage 
premium of 14.3%. After adjusting for employee 
and workplace characteristics, the differential was 
reduced to 7.7%. 


Differences between unionized and non-unionized 
workers may explain part of the wage differential. 
For example, unionized workers were somewhat 
better educated: more had trade school education 
(15% versus 11%) or undergraduate or higher 
education (21% versus 18%). They also had longer 
job tenure (9 versus 6 years). 


Workplace characteristics also differed. Unionized 
workers were more likely to be in primary 
manufacturing, communications and utilities, or 
education and health-care industries. They were 
also more likely to be found in larger firms (45'% 
versus 11%). 


The greatest adjusted union wage premium was in 
the construction industry. Similarly, construction 
occupations showed the greatest adjusted wage 
premium (15%). Management and professional 
occupations had the smallest differential (-1%), 
followed by the financial, administrative and clerical 


group (2%). 


The adjusted union wage premium was higher 
than the average in British Columbia (14%), the 
Atlantic provinces (12%), Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan (9%), and Alberta (8%). Quebec, 
the most unionized region in Canada, showed a 
modest gap of 5%; Ontario, a relatively less 
unionized province, had a premium Otros, 
somewhat below the national average. 
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Highlights 


lM Family spending power .. p. 24 


@ Families with two or more adults have unadjusted 
incomes above the overall average because they 
have more potential earners. On the other hand, 
unattached individuals and lone parents have after- 
tax income averages just over half the overall 
average. Adjusting incomes to account for family 
size and composition—using an ‘equivalence 
scale’—changes the picture. 


M Based on the adjusted figures, the average family 
had the equivalent spending power of an unattached 
individual with $26,900 in after-tax income in 1999. 
Adjusted incomes fall into a narrower range, so 
the gap between the highest and lowest 20% falls 
from $8 (unadjusted) to $5 for every $1. This 
smaller gap indicates a tighter distribution when 
incomes ate adjusted for family size. 


H Many demographic trends contributed to changes 
in the size and type of families between 1980 and 
1999. The family with two parents and children 
saw a decline, while other forms of household 
organization increased. The average family size in 
1999 was 10% smaller than in 1980. 


M Cumulative earnings among young 
workers eaip. 3 


@ Between 1988 and 1999, Canadian-born men aged 
26 to 35 in 1999 cumulated $246,500 in wages 
and salaries (in 1999 dollars), fully $40,000 less 
then their counterparts between 1973 and 1984. 
Young immigrant men fared worse. Their 
cumulative wages and salaries fell by more than 
$75,000 between the 1973 to 1984 and 1988 to 
1999 periods. 


@ Canadian-born women of the same age amassed 
$172,000 between 1988 and 1999, $20,000 more 
than between 1973 and 1984. Cumulative wages 
and salaries of young immigrant women remained 
virtually unchanged at $176,000. 
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M The decline in cumulative earnings (wages and 
salaries plus self-employment earnings) of young 
men is likely the major factor underlying the decline 
in median wealth of young families. Median wealth 
of young Canadian-born and immigrant families 
(aged 26 to 35) fell by $8,000 and $23,000, 
respectively. The substantial decline in cumulative 
earnings of young immigrants was associated with 
a decline in homeownership among these families. 


M Student debt played only a minor role. Between 
1982 and 1995, the average amount owed at 
graduation by male bachelor’s graduates increased 
by about $4,000 (in 1999 dollars). This is less than 
one-tenth the decline in cumulative earnings of 
young Canadian-born men between the 1973 to 
1984 and 1988 to 1999 periods. 


lM Earnings over time pdt 


@ The overall variation of age-adjusted earnings 
among men increased substantially (13%) between 
the periods 1982 to 1989 and 1990 to 1997. In 
comparison, the increase among women was quite 


modest (1.5%). 


M™ Income and wealth ap Ad 


@ Persons under 25 are the poorest in terms of both 
net worth ($1,800) and after-tax income ($12,600), 
likely because most of them are students or young 
unskilled workers. 


@ Debt peaks in the 35 to 49 age group and then 
falls rapidly, helping net worth to increase rapidly. 
Between the ages 25 to 34 and 35 to 49, income 
rose from $33,000 to $42,100 (+28%) and net 
worth more than tripled, from $28,100 to $86,500 
(+208%). 


M After those under 25, those 65 and over are the 
poorest in terms of after-tax income. Income in 
this group fell to $24,400 from $39,300 in the 50 
to 64 age group. On the other hand, debts are 
almost non-existent. 
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™ Computer use on the job has expanded very M just released 


rapidly, doubling during the 1990s from one-third 
to two-thirds of all workers. 


Companies that invest heavily in computer 
technology generally have employees who are mote 
highly educated than workers in other businesses. 
The link between education and computer 
technologies is strongest at the highest levels of 
educational attainment and computer investments. 


Investments in computer technologies also 
coincided with the hiring of highly educated new 
employees. New hires in these businesses had higher 
levels of education than both their longer serving 
co-workers and new hires in other businesses. 


Highly educated workers are more self-reliant in 
computer-related learning; 57% of university 
graduates claimed computer self-learning was their 
most important learning method. The comparable 
rate for other workers was 40%. 


Labour statistics consistent with the System of 
National Accounts 


Human activity and the environment 

The effects of recessions on the services industries 

New module: Studies by Statistics Canada 
Computer access 

Neighbourhood income and mortality 

Financing of small- and medium-sized enterprises 
The digital divide 

Market research handbook 2002 

Family income 


Household Internet use 
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Approaching retirement 


Wendy ee and Philip Giles 


When will I retire? Will I have enough money to live and do the things I wanté 
How will I spend my time? Will I travel? Take up new hobbies? Will I be content not working? 
Should I find a part-time job to help pass the time—or to help pay the bills? 


S THE BABY BOOM GENERATION approaches 

retirement, more and more older workers will 

be making decisions that will affect the labour 
market now and for many years to come. Today’s 
younger workers will soon be forced to deal with the 
effects of these decisions. If the majority of older 
workers stop working abruptly (the traditional retire- 
ment route), labour demand will jump sharply to 
replace them. If they delay retirement and continue to 
work, jobs or career advancement may be less avail- 
able for younger workers. Are there other possibili- 
ties? Could workers approaching retirement slow 
down—continuing to work but cutting back on their 
hours? Could they start their own business and take 
advantage of a more flexible work schedule What 
could employers offer to entice their experienced em- 
ployees to remain, sharing their knowledge with 
younger employees? 


Using the longitudinal Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID), this article looks at the transitions 
of older Canadian workers by several characteristics 
including age, sex, and class of worker. It also exam- 
ines the voluntary and involuntary nature of job loss. 


The aging population and labour force 


The oldest baby boomers are now in their early 50s. 
The proportion of the population in the 50 to 69 age 
group remained fairly steady from the mid-1970s to 
the mid-1990s, but since then, it has increased to 


a 
Wendy Pyper is with Labour and Household Surveys Analysis 
Division. She can be reached at (613) 951-0381 or 
wendy.pyper@statcan.ca. Philip Giles ts with the Income 
Statistics Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-2891 or 
giles@statcan.ca. 
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roughly 20% (Chart A). In fact, the proportions for 
each age group over 35 have increased, while both 
groups below 35 have declined. 


The participation of older men in the labour market 
fell from the mid-1970s to the mid-1990s. However, 
by the late 1990s, the trend had levelled off or reversed 
slightly (Chart B). The pattern can be attributed par- 
tially to economic conditions (Sunter 2001). Women 
in their 50s saw increased participation rates over the 
period, reflecting the increased participation of younget 
women in the labour market starting in the 1970s. As 
these women entered the older age groups (replacing 
the older cohort), the participation rates increased. 


While these measures ate important for understanding 
the labour market situation of older workers, they do 
not tell how much time older workers spend in the 


PS 


Chart A: The proportion of older people has 
increased. 
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Approaching retirement 


Chart B: The participation rate has been 
generally falling for older men ... 


... but rising for older women. 
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labour market. One clue is provided by the ratio of 
part-time employment to total employment (Chart C). 
For both men and women, older age groups have 
higher incidences of part-time work, and these have 
increased for each age group since 1976. The rate is 
consistently higher for women than for men. How- 
ever, these overall trends do not shed light on how 
individuals move into or out of the labour market. 
For this, longitudinal data must be used. 


Transitions of older Canadian workers 


This study uses SLID data from 1993 to 1999 (see 
Data source and definitions). The population chosen com- 
prised persons aged 50 to 67 with a full-time career 
job (one held for at least eight years) that ended within 
the five-year period 1993 to 1997. These persons were 
studied for 24 months following the end of a career 
job for re-entry into employment. 


Ending a career job is not always complete retirement 
Just over half of older workers who ended a full-time 
career job were not working 24 months later, while 
almost one-third had begun a new full-time job 
(Table 1). A smaller, but still significant portion began 
a part-time job (10%). The remainder consisted of 
various types of non-response. 


Partly, these patterns may arise because of the age of 
the workers in this study—50 to 67—so perhaps 
the results are influenced by the younger portion of 
this population. To some extent, this is true. For the 
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Chart C: The incidence of part-time employment 
increased with age for men ... 
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Table 1: Persons whose career job ended, by age, sex, and class 


a 


Job status over the following 24 months 


EEE 


of worker 
Total 
000 
Both sexes 656 
Men 436 
Women 221 
Age 
50 to 54 220 
55 to 59 194 
60 to 64 164 
65 to 67 78 
Employees 566 
Men 370 
Women 196 
Self-employed 90 
Men 66 
Women PAs) 


No job 


Full-time Part-time Don’t know* 
% 

31 10 7 
36 9 ida 
| 12 F 
58 11 F 
Zia 12 F 
alate F F 

F F F 
28 10 if 
32 10 7 
20 ge F 
47 F F 
54 F F 

F F F 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-1997 


* 


Includes various types of non-response. 


Se 


youngest age group (50 to 54), the 
majority of those ending a full-time 
career job began a new full-time 
job within two years (58%). These 
changes may have been part of 
their career progression. However, 
another substantial proportion 


(26%) still had no job. 


For those aged 55 to 59, less than a 
third left a career job to begin 
another full-time job. Most of them 
(54%) did not work again within 
the two years, suggesting that they 
could be early retirees. For both age 
groups under 60, around 11% 
switched from a full-time career 
job to a part-time job. It appears 
that these workers are phasing out 
of employment more gradually. 


Women were more likely than men 
to remain without a job—almost 
60%. Almost half of the men 
remained jobless, while one-third 
began a new full-time job. Around 
10% of both men and women 


Data source and definitions 


Approaching retirement 


switched to part-time work, sug- 
gesting that easing into retirement 
is a real phenomenon.’ 


Transition patterns differed 
between employees and the self- 
employed. Over half (55%) of 
those ending full-time paid jobs 
remained without a job for two 
years, compared with 37% of 
those ending a full-time self- 
employed job. This suggests a 
stronger attachment to employ- 
ment for the self-employed (which 
may be due partly to their ability to 
have more control over their hours 
of work). Many (47%) of those 
ending a self-employed job began 
a new full-time job.° 


ee 


The Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID) is a longitudinal 
household survey that began in 
1993. Every three years, a new 
panel of approximately 15,000 
households enters the survey and 
is surveyed for six years. 


This study examined all main jobs 
held by persons aged 50 to 67' that 
ended between 1993 and 1997. 
Some jobs had invalid date informa- 
tion, which prohibited assignment of 
a job duration. These records were 
dropped. Job duration was deter- 
mined, and all jobs held for less 
than eight years were dropped. 
Jobs held for eight years or longer 
were classified as career jobs. All 
jobs held full time at the time of the 
job loss were selected as the popu- 
lation under study and observed for 
a period of 24 months following the 
end of the career job. The first job 
obtained during these 24 months 
was categorized as the next job 
held. 


Each year, between 2.4 and 2.9 
million jobs were held as main jobs 
by workers aged 50 to 67, and of 
these jobs roughly 40% had been 
held for less than eight years. The 


remaining 1.4 to 1.7 million had been 
held for eight years or more, and 
roughly 10% (between 121,000 to 
202,000) of these ended each year. 
Once pooled, this represents 
763,000 jobs that ended between 
1993 and 1997, of which 656,000 
were full-time at the time of the job 
loss. These are the jobs used in this 
study—full-time career jobs that 
ended within the five-year period 
from 1993 to 1997. 


Since this study examines labour 
market transitions of older workers, 
the population selected included 
those as young as 50. Although too 
young for ‘traditional’ retirement, it is 
important to examine what people this 
age are doing. Gower (1997) found 
that 10% of those who retired 
between 1991 and 1995 were 
between 50 and 54. While the term 
‘retired’ does not necessarily mean 
the end of work, it does imply that 
these workers are making some 
changes to their employment situa- 
tion that are generally associated 
with older workers. 


Main job: the job with the most 
scheduled hours (usual hours) in the 
month. 
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What role does choice play? 

SLID asks the reason a job ended, thereby allowing 
a distinction to be made between voluntary and invol- 
untary job loss. The majority of career jobs ended 
voluntarily, ranging from almost 60% for those aged 
50 to 54 to over 80% for those 55 and older 
(Chart D). Retirement was given as the reason for 
ending the majority of jobs, with higher proportions 
in the older age groups. Even for the 50 to 54 age 
group, one-third of career jobs ended in retirement. 
Although the majority of this youngest group started a 
new full-time job within two years, a substantial por- 
tion claimed to have retired. 


The majority (62%) of workers who ended a career 
job voluntarily did not work again during the follow- 
ing two years, while 21% started a new full-time job 
(Table 2). For those who left involuntarily, the figures 
were 21% and 61% respectively. This indicates that 
choice plays a role in transitions. 


For those who ended their job voluntarily, different 
patterns exist across age groups. Of those 50 to 54, 
almost 40% did not have a job after two years; how- 
ever, the majority found other employment. This con- 
trasts with older age groups where most who left 
voluntarily remained without a job. While the vast 
majority of older workers who listed retirement as the 
reason for ending their career job remained without a 
job for two years, almost one-third returned to 
employment. This illustrates that ‘retirement’ and ‘not 
working’ are not considered synonymous. 


How long before people started a new job? 

Although the transition tables show how many people 
began a new job following the end of a career job, 
they do not indicate how much time elapsed between 


The American experience 
AT EY OSES TITTLE LEE ETE EN TS LL PE EES SITE TENE TL OS CEI ET STE LESBO 


Quinn, Burkhauser and Myers (1990) examined the exit 
patterns of older Americans from career jobs using the 
Retirement History Study. This longitudinal survey 
followed 58 to 63 year-olds over a 10-year period. The 
sample consisted of nearly 2,100 respondents in 1969 
who ended a career job (at least 35 hours per week and 
held for 10 years or more). The authors chose to 
examine exits from career jobs because of the impor- 
tance of jobs with long durations (nearly 80% of 
respondents had at least 10 years experience in their 
longest job). 


They found that 27% of the men returned to the labour 
market within the following four years. These workers 
either found a new full-time (12%) or part-time (10%) 
job, or reduced the hours worked at their career job to 
below 20 per week (5%). A similar pattern existed for 
non-married women, except that more women reduced 
their hours at their career job. 


Exit patterns for self-employed men were very differ- 
ent, with half of them remaining employed. Of those who 
continued to work, 25% reduced the hours in their 
career job—the most common kind of transition. The 
remainder were evenly split between beginning a new 
full- or part-time job. Many characteristics were found 
to be related to the transition process. Health and age 
of the worker played important roles, as did industry, 
occupation, pension eligibility, and wage rate of the 
career job. 


Chart D: Most jobs ended voluntarily, 
especially for those 55 and older ... 


... and ‘retirement’ was a reason for all age 
groups, even the youngest. 
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Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-1997 
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Table 2: Persons whose career job ended, by type of job 


ae 


separation 

Total 

000 

Voluntary separation 496 
50 to 54 129 
55 to 59 161 
60 to 64 134 
65 to 67 72 
Men 327 
Women 169 
Employees 433 
Self-employed 63 
Retirement 349 
Other 147 
Involuntary separation 160 
50 to 54 91 
55 to: 59 oe} 
60 to 64 30 
65 to 67 F 
Men 108 
Women 52 
Employees 133 
Self-employed 27 
Layoff 66 
Other 94 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-1997 
Includes various types of non-response. 


* 


jobs. The date information pro- 
vided by SLID shows how long 
workers spent without a job 
according to their transition. One 
in 10 workers (11%) who ended a 
full-time career job began a new 
full-time job within one month—a 
very temporary jobless situation 
(Table 3). In fact, these people may 
not have been without a job at all, 
moving directly from one job to 
the next. Of those not working 
after one month, 1 in 5 began a new 
full-time job within 1 to 12 months, 
while 1 in 17 (6%) began part-time 


Job status over the following 24 months 


eT 


No job 


Approaching retirement 


work. Among those not employed 
after 12 months, the vast majority 
remained without work; only 1 in 
20 began a new full-time job. 


One-third of those who started 


Full-time Part-time Don’t know* another job within 24 months of 
% ending a full-time career job spent 
less than a month without a job 
62 21 9 U (Chart E). More men spent less 
39 43 F F time between jobs, suggesting that 
a a : ; they have a stronger attachment to 
80 E F F work. Since the population in this 
59 24 40 7 study includes people as young as 
69 15 F F 50, the short duration without a job 
65 18 10 8 could partly be explained by job- 
45 45 F F switching, which is common with 
70 44 10 © younger workers. In fact, 32° of 
44 38 F F those aged 50 to 54 who went 
24 61 : g from a full-time cateer job to 
another job spent less than one 
: as ; es month without a job, compared 
F F F F with 40% of those aged 55 to 59. 
Z F 5 F For the younger age group, the 
18© 70 F F difference may partly reflect the 
F ig @ F voluntary or involuntary ending of 
22 62 F F the job. 
F F F F 
= 66 = 2 Older workers who leave their job 
21E 57 F F involuntarily will likely find it more 


difficult—and may therefore take 
longer—to find a new job. It is also 
possible that older workers who 


Table 3: Marginal probabilities of transitions from a career job 


At start Don't 
of period Total No job Full-time Part-time know* 
Months after 000 % 


career job ended 


Less than 1 month 11 F F 


4-12 months 


i. Se Xs ? : 
Over 12 months a 

Don’t know ee Ba 0 0 10 
No job 100 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-1997 
* Includes various types of non-response. 
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Chart E: Men were more likely to return 
to work sooner ... 


... and more 55 to 59 year-olds returned 
very quickly. 


100 - 
| Men 
80 - [|] Women 
60 + 
40 + 
20) ie 
E a S al oe 
Less than 1to6 HN) 42 13 to 24 
1 month months months months 


100; 50-54 
80+ |) ] 55-59 
60 + 

40 + 

20 + . 


13 to 24 
months 


(On tZ 
months 


Less than 1to6 
1 month months 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-1997 


leave their job voluntarily may not be quick to find a 
new job either, since their original intention may have 
been to withdraw from the labour market completely. 
In fact, of those who left their job voluntarily, 37% 
returned to work within a month, compared with 28% 
of those who left involuntarily (Chart F). More of those 
whose job ended involuntarily took longer before 
starting a new job. 


Oldest workers spent more time without a job 

Another way to look at jobless duration is the average 
length of time spent without a job. For workers who 
found a new job within 24 months, the average job- 


Chart F: Many of those who left voluntarily 
started a new job very quickly. 


100 

4 Voluntary 
80 @ involuntary 
60 - 


13 to 24 
months 


Mmto2 
months 


Less than 1to6 


1 month months 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-1997 
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less period was 5.6 months (Chart G). The amount of 
time increased with age, ranging from 5 months for 
those 50 to 54 to almost 7 months for those 60 to 64. 
On average, the self-employed spent less time without 
a job than their salaried counterparts. The average 
number of months without a job was twice as high 


Chart G: Older persons spent more time 
without a job; the self-employed spent less. 


tot! ers 


50 to 54 | 
55 to 59 | 
60 to 64 


Employees | 
Self-employed 


Voluntary | 
Retirement | 
Othe 


Involuntary | 
Layoff 
Other 


Months 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1993-1997 
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Defining retirement 


EE 


‘Retirement’ is a commonly used term that has many 
meanings (see Quinn, Burkhouser, and Myers, 1990, for 
an extensive review of the literature). Retirement could 
be indicated by the receipt of a public or private pension 
(Herz, 1995; Purcell, 2000). It could also be signalled by 
a reduction in work hours below a certain level, either an 
absolute number or a percentage of previously worked 
hours (Honig and Hanoch, 1985; Reimers and Honig, 
1989). In some cases, it could be a self-determined 
condition, as in a response to a survey question (Gustman 
and Steinmeier, 1983). As well, it might mean a complete 
withdrawal from the labour market. 


Many studies have found that retirement is not always a 
well-defined event, but instead a process. Some workers 
may retire from their job, begin to draw their pension, and 
yet work part time—either to supplement their pension or 
to pass the time. Some may retire and start their own 
business, taking advantage of the flexibility in work ar- 
rangements that comes with some businesses. Some may 
return to the labour market after a period of retirement. 
And there are also those who continue working, simply 
moving to a new full-time job. (Although this type of 
movement is not a retirement per se, it is nonetheless a 
transition and is included in discussions of retirement in 
many studies.) 


for employees as for the self-employed (6.3 months 
compared with 3 months). For those who stated 
retirement as the reason their job ended, the average 
jobless period was 7 months, compared with 4 
months for those stating other voluntary reasons. 
Those who retired and began a new job took on aver- 
age more time between jobs than those leaving for 
any other reason. 


Conclusion 


As baby boomers approach the traditional retirement 
age and begin the retirement process, it is important 
to understand the paths they are taking. The face of 
the future labour market will depend partly on what 
older workers do in their final years at work. With 
their departure could go their knowledge, so it is 
important to ensure a transfer to the next generation. 
Many studies have shown that retirement does not 
necessarily mean an abrupt end to employment—the 
transition from work to full retirement can be inter- 
spersed with periods of employment. If older work- 
ets were to keep working, even at a reduced level, 
younger workers would have the opportunity to 
acquire their skills and knowledge. To this end, 
employers may consider implementing flexible 
work schedules in the form of reduced hours, part- 
year employment, of job-sharing with their 
replacements. 


Approaching retirement 


Almost half of older workers who ended a full-time 
career job between 1993 and 1997 began a new job 
within two years. The majority of these found a new 
full-time job, and a smaller but significant portion 
(10%) switched to part-time employment, suggesting 
that easing into retirement is a real phenomenon. Dif- 
ferences exist between age groups, but a significant 
number of the youngest group did not work again, 
and a significant number in the older groups returned 
to work. More self-employed returned to work, and 
returned sooner than salaried workers. Those who left 
their job involuntarily were more likely than those who 
left voluntarily to start a new full-time job, but a sub- 
stantial proportion of those who claimed to have 
retired began to work again, suggesting that retirement 
and not working are not synonymous. 


As mote years of longitudinal data become available, 
they will provide more detail on what is happening in 
Canada. As the aging workforce changes the nature of 
the labour market, workplace policies may be modi- 
fied to allow more flexibility for older people to work. 


Deserving further study 


EE 


This paper gives only a first glimpse at labour market 
transitions made by older workers. Unfortunately, the 
sample size of older workers in SLID does not support 
the desired depth of analysis. It would also be interesting 
to look at the job search activities of older workers. To 
do this, transitions between the three categories of 
labour force status (employed, unemployed, and not in 
the labour force) could be examined. Ideally, further 
breakdowns would be made, looking at transitions into 
self-employed versus paid jobs and examining the flex- 
ibility found in self-employment. The provision of ben- 
efits such as private health care coverage could be 
examined to see if workers with benefits are less likely 
to end their career job. Pension coverage could be 
looked at as well to determine if workers are supple- 
menting their pensions with additional income. Changes 
in the number of hours worked could be examined to 
observe possible shifts to fewer hours of work in the 
career job. How does marital situation affect workers— 
do couples make joint decisions regarding labour market 
transitions? What role does health play—are older 
workers switching to new jobs because the physical 
demands of their career job are too great? These are 
just some of the areas of interest that unfortunately 
cannot yet be examined. 
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@ Notes 


1 Labour information for a period of two years following 
the job end is required to determine the transition, and since 
SLID does not ask the labour questions to those aged 70 or 
older, workers aged 68 and older must be excluded. 


2 It would be interesting to look at changes in the hours 
of work of a career job to examine if workers are decreasing 
their hours of work within the career job. This may not be 
possible due to sample size. 


3 Due to sample size, breakdown of the new job by class 
of worker was not possible. 
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Union wage premium 


Tony Fang and Anil Verma 


SA TPE SL 


Everyone ‘knows’ that unions raise wages. 
— Freeman and Medoff (1984, 43) 


OW MUCH MORE do unionized workers earn than 

non-unionized workers? Since the 1970s, the 

wage gap has varied between 10 and 25% in 
Canada (Renaud 1997) and between 21 and 32% in 
the U.S. (Freeman and Medoff 1984). However, since 
that time, wage differentials may have shifted in light 
of external pressures such as globalization, technologi- 
cal advancement, and demographic changes. Many 
changes have occurred in workplace practices, such as 
flexibility, employee involvement, and the adoption of 
technology. Since unionized and non-unionized 
workplaces are free to adopt innovations from each 
other, how they were implemented may also have 
contributed to shifts in wage differentials. 


Some components of wage differences between the 
two groups of workers may persist because of union 
policies—for example, union insistence on standard 
wages with no variable pay component or seniority 
rules. But other differences may narrow or widen as 
union and non-union workplaces ‘compete’ with each 
other (ot with a common foreign competitor) by 
adopting workplace innovations to enhance quality, 
productivity, safety, or other outcomes of interest. 


This article investigates differences between union and 
non-union wages using data from the first Workplace 
and Employee Survey (WES). When compared with 
historical differences in wages, the results provide a 
dynamic view of wage differences between the two 
groups of workers (see Dafa sourie). 


Ee 
Tony Fang is with the Business and Labour Market Analysis 
Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-4233 or 
tao-tony.fang@statcan.ca. Anil Verma is with the Centre for 
Industrial Relations and the Rotman School of Management 
at the University of Toronto. He can be reached at (416) 
946-3602 or anil.verma@utoronto.ca. 


Union and non-union wages over time 


In a perfectly free market, differences between union 
and non-union wages may not sustain themselves in 
the long run. However, in practice they do persist even 
though their magnitude may vary over time. There are 
at least two explanations for their persistence: 


One way for unions to create a sustainable wage pre- 
mium would be to organize all (or nearly all) the 
employers in a given industry. They could then ‘take 
wages out of competition’ by forcing all (or most of) 
the employers to pay the same wage. 


Another explanation is the ‘shock effect’ hypothesis 
(Slichter 1941; Slichter, Healy and Livernash 1960). The 


atrival of unions in a workplace spurs management to 


Data source 


EE 


Household surveys such as the Labour Force Survey 
(LFS), the Labour Market Activity Survey (LMAS), and 
the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID) have 
been major sources of data on unionization (Lemieux 
1993). However, research based on such data has not 
been able to control for the effect of firm characteris- 
tics—other than industry and firm size—on wage lev- 
els because of the lack of suitable data for more 
comprehensive analysis. The Workplace and Employee 
Survey (WES), first conducted in 1999, offers the chance 
to examine the effect of workplace characteristics in 
addition to industry and firm size effects. 


The sample used in this analysis was based on 23,540 
employees in 5,733 workplaces in 1999. About 28% of 
the employees were either union members or covered 
by collective agreements. However, in workplaces with 
more than 50 employees, the rate rose to 46%. In larger 
workplaces (more than 100 employees), the proportion 
was almost identical (51% unionized, 49% not). 


In the 1999 WES, the earnings reported are based on 
wages (or salary) before taxes as well as any other 
earnings (tips, commissions, bonuses, overtime pay) 
and other types of variable pay (profit-sharing, produc- 
tivity bonuses, piecework) for the previous 12 months. 
WES allows respondents to report different bases of 
pay (hourly, daily, weekly, annually). All wages are 
expressed as an hourly rate. 
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adopt standard and formal procedures for a whole 
range of personnel activities such as hiring, promo- 
tion, record keeping, communication, and so on. By 
extension, therefore, unionized firms should be more 
efficient, given their use of formal systems of modern 
management. In contrast, non-union firms may engage 
in more ad hoc practices since no union is forcing 
management to be more systematic. Indeed, unioniza- 
tion is associated with lower turnover, both voluntary 
and involuntary (Freeman 1981, Brown and Medoff 
1978, and Clark 1980). 


Generally, wage differences are measured at a given 
point in time. They may persist, or they may narrow 
or widen. Spillovers may occur across the two groups. 
Some non-union employers may emulate union prac- 
tices in wages and benefits (Foulkes 1980), while 
unionized employers may introduce employee involve- 
ment and flexible work designs fashioned after inno- 
vations in leading non-union firms (Kochan and 
Osterman 1994). In this dynamic view, differences 
between the two groups may be viewed as a series of 
leapfrogging rounds of workplace innovation (Verma 
1984, 1985). Each group learns from the other and 
narrows the gap by adopting leading-edge innovations. 
Even as one group catches up, another round of inno- 
vations is set off. 


As to historical context, the union wage differentials 
for selected years between 1984 and 1998 were esti- 
mated from various sources (Chart A). The data and 


Chart A: The adjusted union wage premium has 
dropped since the mid-1980s. 


% 
2 


14 


1984 '86 '87 '88 '89 '90 '93 '94 '95 '96 '97 '98 1999* 


ee a 
Sources: 1984, Survey of Union Membership 
1986-1990, Labour Market Activity Survey 
1993-1996, Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
1997-1998, Labour Force Survey 
1999, Workplace and Employee Survey 
* The model specification differed from previous years. 
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model used in the estimation are generally consistent 
across these years—with some limitations (see Trends).' 
The gap between union and non-union wages nar- 
rowed somewhat over time, from the high teens in 
the 1980s to the low teens in the 1990s. The narrow- 
ing was particularly evident in the later 1990s when 
most Canadian workplaces were finishing a dramatic 
wave of restructuring begun in the mid-1980s. The 
year 1990 is the only exception to the trend, when the 
wage gap was at an all-time high of 20%. This is not 
surprising, given that 1990 was a recession year, and 
the union effect on wages tends to be larger during 
recessions. Union wages are less sensitive than non- 
union wages to business cycles, partially because union 
workers have long-term wage contracts (Gunderson 
and Hyatt 2001). In 1990, average union wages in- 
creased $0.85 per hour—far more than the non-union 
increase of $0.30 per hour. 


Trends 


SEA SEER I RS I GA I I I IE SE COTE EE 


The historical trends use data drawn from various 
Statistics Canada surveys that cover most of the 1980s 
and 1990s: the Survey of Union Membership (1984), the 
Labour Market Activity Survey (1986-1990), the Survey 
of Labour and Income Dynamics (1993-1997), the Labour 
Force Survey (1997, 1998), and the Workplace and 
Employee Survey (WES) (1999). 


Union status is defined as being either a union member 
or covered by a collective bargaining agreement, con- 
sistent with WES. The hourly wage is taken from the main 
job in December or the end of the reference year, and 
is based on usual wage or salary (rather than total 
compensation as in WES) and total hours of work. 


When other factors (personal, job and firm characteris- 
tics) are accounted for, the trends of adjusted union wage 
premiums over time start to emerge. The model speci- 
fications are uniform across all the surveys except for 
WES. The factors deemed to affect wages include age 
(4 categories), education (university degree), job tenure 
(5 categories), part-time status, region (9 categories), 
industry (50 categories, excluding fishing and trapping, 
and public administration to be comparable with WES), 
and occupation (7 categories). In the 1980s, adjusted 
union wage premiums were in the high teens (16% to 
20%), but they dropped to the lower teens in the 1990s 
(12% to 14%). 


However, these union wage premium estimates should 
be viewed with caution because of differences between 
surveys in both data and model specifications. For 
example, the industry code is probably more accurate 
in WES because it is derived from a business profile 
rather than employee responses. 
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Results 


In 1999, the average unionized worker earned $20.36 
pet hour while the average non-unionized worker 
earned $17.82, an overall union wage premium of 
14.3% before differences in individual, job, workplace, 
industry, and regional characteristics were adjusted for 


(Table 1). 
[RARE STR PES EE TORE TEINS EP ILE BILLION 


Table 1: Individual and job characteristics 


Employees Union union 
000 
Total 10,778 3,007 aC 1O 
$/hr 
Wage 18.53 20.36 17.82 
years 
Job tenure 6.4 8.8 BD 
Experience 16.2 ‘lifes {D0 
% 
Men 47.9 50.4 47.0 
Married 71.8 AU ale 
With children 43.1 45.4 42.2 
High school graduate ANTASS 15.0 18.4 
Trade school V2 14.8 Aides 
College VPA 21.1 2aee 
Undergraduate or higher 19.2 PL 18.5 
Immigrant NS 14.3 18.8 
Foreign language athome 7.4 6.2 7.8 
Part time We ND. 7 15.0 
Production worker 7.4 Ze6 5.4 
Manager toed Sue 19.6 
Professional 16.2 24.3 13.0 
Technical and trades 39.0 43.1 37.4 
Clerical and administrative 8.4 SrZ 10.4 
Marketing and sales 14.0 13.9 14.2 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
TT SE 


Personal and job characteristics 

The union ranks had more men (50% versus 47%), 
more married people (74% versus 71%), and more 
people with children (45% versus 42%). Unionized 
workers were somewhat better educated: more had 
trade school education (15% versus 11%) of 
undergraduate or higher education (21'% versus 18%), 
and fewer had only high school education (15% ver- 
sus 18%). Unionized workers also had longer job ten- 
ure (9 versus 6 years). Relatively fewer immigrants were 
in the union ranks. In terms of occupation, union 
members were more likely to be production, profes- 
sional or technical workers and less likely to be man- 
agers or Clerks. 


Union wage premium 


Virtually the same proportion of employees worked 
patt time (15.7% versus 15.0%), had a college educa- 
tion (21.1% versus 21.2%), immigrated during the 
1970s or earlier, or had an occupation in marketing. 


Workplace characteristics 

The workplace characteristics of unionized employees 
also differed. They were more likely to be in primary 
manufacturing, communications and utilities, or edu- 
cation and health-care industries (Table 2). Union 
members were more likely to be found in larger firms 
(45% versus 11%) and in not-for-profit organizations 
(45% versus 11%). In terms of location, Quebec and 
British Columbia workers were more unionized. 


ER A 


Table 2: Industry and workplace characteristics 


— 


Employees Union Non-union 
(a a ee eS 
% 

Industry 
Forestry, mining, oil and gas ‘Lod 1.6 1.8 
Labour intensive tertiary 

manufacturing 4.6 nO: 4.3 
Primary product manufacturing Self 6.4 PATI 
Secondary product manufacturing 3.4 Page) Shet8) 
Capital intensive tertiary 

manufacturing 5.4 ley8) 5.4 
Construction 339 325 4.1 
Transportation, wholesale, 

and warehousing 10.3 4.9 12.4 
Communications and utilities Das 4.2 138 
Retail trade and consumer 

services 24.1 11.3 29.0 
Finance and insurance 4.7 2a eyi/ 
Real estate, rental and leasing ail 2 ee 
Business services 9.3 2G 11.8 
Education and health care PAN eel 44.4 12:9 
Information and culture 333 4.4 2.8 
Firm size (employees) 
1to 19 Sle Woe 41.1 
20 to 49 16.7 8.1 20.0 
50 to 499 31.0 39.8 27.6 
500 or more 20.7 44.8 11.4 
Region 
Ontario 39.9 30.9 43.3 
Atlantic 6.6 6.4 If 
Quebec 23.8 32.4 20:5 
Prairie 6.9 7-6 6.5 
Alberta 10.3 6.9 11.6 
British Columbia 12.6 15.8 ales 
Ownership 
Canadian 83.6 83.7 83.6 
Foreign 16.4 16.3 16.4 
Status 
For profit 79.2 55.0 88.6 
Not for profit 20.8 45.0 11.4 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
a 
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Union wage premium 


Ontario and Alberta had significantly more non- 
unionized employees. 


Raw and adjusted wage differentials 

The gross wage differential was adjusted for differ- 
ences in employee and workplace characteristics (see 
Esstimaton). The adjustments reduced the union wage 
differential between comparable workers in compa- 
table workplaces from 14.3% to 7.7% (Table 3). Since 
the size of establishment differed significantly 
for the two groups, the adjustment was also done for 
two sub-samples: workplaces with more than 50 
employees and those with more than 100. Although 
sample sizes were smaller, a better balance was gained 
between unionized and non-unionized workers: 46.4% 
in workplaces with more than 50, and 50.7% in 
workplaces with more than 100. The union wage dif- 
ferential was further reduced to 6.2% and 6.0% 
respectively in the two sub-samples. Since both 
unionization and size are closely associated with for- 
malization of workplace policies, a better estimate of 
the true union effect on wages should result from a 
sub-sample of larger workplaces. 


Table 3: Union wage differential 


Mean Union T- 
Employees wage premium* _ statistic 
000 $/hr % 
Total 10,778 18.53 7.7 8.3 
Workplace size 
51 or more 5,462 20-25 6.2 7.4 
101 or more 4,353 22.20 6.0 Tk 
Sex 
Men (5), 1M 20.71 7.6 6.3 
Women 5,610 16.52 7.0 5)(0 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
* Statistically significant at 1%. 


The union wage differential appeared to be similar for 
men and women (7.6% versus 7.0%). The union 
effect tended to be larger for women, but women are 
less likely to be union members. The two factors work 
in opposition so that, overall, the union effect on wages 
is not much different for men than for women. 


Industry and occupation 

The gap also varied by industry (Chart B). Construc- 
tion, retail trade and consumer services, and education 
and health care groups were near the top of the scale— 
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Estimation 


In practice, union wages are generally observed to be 
higher than non-union wages. But the gross wage 
difference does not provide a true picture of the differ- 
ences between comparable workers within comparable 
workplaces—thus the need to adjust the gross wage dif- 
ferential for factors such as organizational size, 
occupation, industry or region.? 


To determine the effect of union status on wages, a wage 
function was estimated: 


WW A at BX, + Yt 7 U4 6 

Where, InW, is the natural logarithm of the observed 
hourly wage of the i” worker in the j” workplace; a is 
a constant; X, is a vector of human capital variables for 
the i worker in the J workplace; Y,is a set of charac- 
teristics of the j workplace; U. is the union status of the 
i worker; and dis a randomly distributed error term. The 
co-efficient y gives an estimate of the union/non-union 
differential in wages, controlling for observed employee 
and workplace characteristics. 


The variables in the analysis include both personal and 
job characteristics: sex, marital status, presence of chil- 
dren, education (8 categories), job tenure, tenure 
squared, years of experience, experience squared, part- 
time, time of immigration (4 categories), foreign languages 
at home, and occupation groups (5 categories). Some 
firm characteristics such as industry (13 categories), 
firm size (3 categories), and region (5 categories) are 
also included.* Because the Workplace and Employee 
Survey (WES) excludes most of the public sector (all 
levels of public administration), the control for public ver- 
sus private sector is not included in the wage equation. 
Standard errors of various estimates have been adjusted 
for the complex survey design of WES by using bootstrap 
weights. 


19%, 11% and 8% respectively. At the low end were 
business services, finance and insurance, and commu- 
nication and utilities, all of which had no discernible 
wage gap. In labour-intensive tertiary manufacturing, 
the gap (7%) was close to the mean. Real estate, rental, 
and leasing was the only industry in which non-union 
wages were higher (11%). 


Occupations such as construction (15%); chefs, pro- 
tective, childcare and home support workers (14%); 
and teachers and arts (13%) had large differentials 
(Chart C). The management and professional group 
(-1%) had the smallest differential, followed by finan- 
cial, administrative and clerical group (2%), one of the 
largest occupational groupings in the WES sample. 


Regional variation 

British Columbia had one of the higher wage differ- 
entials at 14% (Chart D). Three other regions showed 
a wage gap in favour of unionized workers: the Atlantic 
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Chart B: The greatest adjusted union wage premium was in construction. 
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All industries 

Real estate, rental and leasing 
Finance and insurance 

Primary product manufacturing 
Communications and utilities 

Business services 

Information and culture 

Transportation, wholesale, and warehousing 
Secondary product manufacturing 
Labour intensive tertiary manufacturing 
Capital intensive tertiary manufacturing 
Education and health care 
Construction 

Retail trade and consumer services 
Forestry, mining, oil and gas 
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Union wage premium (%) 
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Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
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Explaining the union wage premium 


Chart C: Construction trades also had the greatest adjusted Previous research has shown that 
wage premium. the union wage premium can be 
—_—_—_—_—<_$<$=<=——_———_ nn partially explained by differences 


in personal, job and workplace 
characteristics. The proportion 
‘explained’ tends to be higher if 
the non-unionized group or the 
total economy is used as the base 
line (see Decomposition). About 75'% 
of the pay differential can be attrib- 
uted to differences in various wage 
determinants. Even so, a significant 
portion (25%) still cannot be 
explained. In fact, returns to 
additional amounts to various 
productivity-telated personal 
ommipeapeuamo™ 8 10, 12 14 16 characteristics—such as education, 

Union wage premium (%) experience, skill, and marital 


All occupations 

Health-related 

Wholesale and retail 

Machine operators and assemblers 

Management and professional 

Financial, administrative and clerical 

Natural and social sciences 

Chefs, protective, childcare and home support workers 
Occupations unique to primary industry and labourers 
Teachers and arts 


Sales and service 


Construction occupations 


—— status—are generally lower in the 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 


union group than in the non-union 


group (Benjamin, Gunderson and 
Riddell 1998). However, because 
unionized workers start off on 
average with higher wages—indi- 
cated by the larger intercept of the 


provinces (12%), Manitoba and Saskatchewan (9%), and Alberta (8%). 
Quebec, the most unionized region in Canada, showed a modest gap of 
5%: Ontario, a relatively less unionized province, had a union wage pre- 
mium of 6%, somewhat below the national average. 
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Chart D: British Columbia had the highest 
adjusted union wage differential. 
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union wage equation, the lower returns reflect the struc- 
tural difference between the two groups in compen- 
sation policies. 


Conclusion 


These findings provide a glimpse into the nature of 
union—non-union wage differentials toward the end 
of the 1990s. An average wage gap of 7.7% (6.0% in 
workplaces with more than 100 employees) is some- 
what smaller than reported previously in the literature. 
This, along with evidence from other Statistics Canada 
sutveys between 1981 and 1998 suggests a narrowing 
of the wage gap over time. This narrowing could be 
partially attributed to the diminishing ability of unions 
to seek monopoly rents, due to factors such as techno- 
logical advancement, greater competition from over- 
seas, and deregulation. Another explanation could be 
a strategic reorientation of unions to objectives other 
than wages, such as employment and job security or 
less costly forms of employee voice (Gunderson and 
Hyatt 2001). In addition, results based on the 1999 
WES show that some traditionally observed union 
wage premiums appear to hold across nearly all 
industries, occupations and regions. 
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Decomposition 


The wage structure of the union sector, non-union 
sector, and both sectors combined can be estimated by 
the following equation: 


InW,= a+ BX, + « 


Where, InW,is the natural logarithm of the observed 
hourly wage of the /” worker; @ is a constant; X, is a 
vector of personal, job and workplace characteristics 
associated with the /” worker; and «is the error term. 


Following the property of ordinary least squares regres- 
sion (Drolet 2002), the union wage differentials can be 
decomposed into three components: the explained por- 
tion, or the union/non-union wage differentials due to the 
differences between the union and non-union sectors in 
terms of personal, job and workplace characteristics (X)) 
evaluated at the competitive wage structure B*. The 
choice of B* (the coefficient from non-union sector 
B,, from union sector B, from a weighted structure 
(weighted by the percentage of union and non-union 
workers), or from the pooled regression B’) affects the 
decomposition outcomes. The unexplained portion 
reflects the differences in the returns to various char- 
acteristics (X,), which consist of the union advantage 
(second term) and non-union disadvantage (third term). 


LnW, - LnW, = (X,-X,)B* + X,(B,- B,) + X,(B*-B,) 


Log hourly wage 
difference=0.190 


B* Explained Unexplained 

Non-union B, 0.124 0.066 
65.4% 34.6% 

Union B, 0.087 0.103 
45.9% 54.1% 

Weighted B.Pt BE 0.114 0.076 
59.9% 40.1% 

Pooled B' 0.142 0.034 
75.0% 25.0% 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 


Perspectives 


@ Notes 


1 For instance, union density was overestimated in the 
Survey of Union Membership of 1984. Nevertheless, the 
estimates obtained here could be viewed as an approxima- 
tion of trends in the union wage premium over the selected 
yeats. 
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2 Researchers studying union/non-union wage differen- 
tials have pointed out that the possibility of reverse causality 
exists in the union-wages relationship. Rather than driving 
up wages, unions may find it easier to organize workplaces 
with particular characteristics—for example, large firms, of 
ones that use a lot of technology or are concentrated in certain 
geographic areas. In this case, it would be necessary to control 
for the simultaneous effects of unions on wages and wages 
on unions before the ‘true’ effect of unions on wages could 
be extracted. In this study, a two-stage model in which both 
wages and union status would be simultaneously deter- 
mined has not been estimated. Since several researchers have 
found OLS estimates to be just as good as 2SLS models, 
OLS estimates are reported for the sake of simplicity. 


3 The analysis also incorporates other firm characteristics 
and management practices deemed to affect wage levels, such 
as non-profit status, foreign ownership, organizational 
flexibility, incentive pay, classroom and on-the-job training, 
use of teams, and use of technology. 
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Family spending power 


Jamie Carson 


well-being? Consider two families, each with an 

income of $40,000. One comprises two parents 
and three young children, the other a lone parent with 
a teenage child. The fortunes of these families differ 
according to the number of people present and their 
various demands on the family income. 


| S INCOME A GOOD MEASURE of a family’s economic 


Per capita income provides an alternative measure of 
well-being but fails to account for the benefits of 
‘income pooling’ to meet joint expenses. Also, fami- 
lies generally enjoy ‘economies of scale-—two can live 
more cheaply than twice one. Living spaces and auto- 
mobiles ate shared, and food and clothes shopping 
becomes more efficient—just ask any younger sibling 
about hand-me-downs. These factors enable persons 
living in families to achieve a higher standard of living 
than would be possible on their own. 


To get a better picture of overall spending power and 
to make comparisons between different family types, 
it is necessary to look at both income pooling and 
economies of scale within families. An equivalence scale 
is the device most commonly used to level the playing 
field. Equivalence scales date back at least as far as 
Ernst Engel (1821-1896), a German statistician who 
found that lower-income families spent a relatively 
higher share of their income on food. 


To construct an equivalence scale, family income is 
divided by an adjustment factor that reflects family 
size and composition, and the economies of scale that 
families enjoy.' The more the people, the more the 
slices of the income pie. But children, for example, 
would probably need a thinner slice than the adults in 
the family. The family would benefit from economies 
of scale by sharing living space and other big ticket 
items, as well as making more efficient use of food 
and clothing.’ 


LS ES SS SS ESSE 
Jamie Carson is with the Culture, Tourism and the Centre for 
Education Statistics Division. He can be reached at (613) 
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After the adjustments, or equivalencies, have been cal- 
culated, two families with adjusted incomes of $40,000 
can be considered to have the same spending power, 
whether the family consists of 2 or 10 members. 
Adjusted incomes also allow the comparison of the well- 
being of unattached individuals with that of families.> 


Equivalence scales are useful not only in comparing 
different family units at a point in time, but also in 
tracing the evolution of family spending power over 
time. This is particularly important when family com- 
position changes, as it has in the past 20 years. Spend- 
ing power is affected by both income trends and 
family composition trends. Equivalence scales inher- 
ently control for changes in family composition to place 
income comparisons across long periods of time on a 
mote equal footing. 


This article begins with a look at the main changes in 
family composition over the past 20 years (see Data 
sources and definitions). An equivalence scale adjustment 
is then applied to each family type to show how spend- 
ing power has evolved for each one. Finally, the equiva- 
lence scale adjustment is used to generalize across 
family types to examine spending power for all fami- 
lies over time. Each section looks at average level and 
distribution of incomes using after-tax family incomes, 
before and after adjustment. (For details on the 
adjustment, see The 40-30 equivalence scale.) 


Less togetherness 


Most of the well-known demographic trends have 
contributed to changes in the size and type of families. 
The aging of the baby boom, the decline in fertility, 
the increasing average age at marriage, and the increase 
in family breakdown have contributed to the declin- 
ing prevalence of the two-parents-with-children fam- 
ily and the increase in other forms of household 
organization.* The average family size in 1999 was 10% 
smaller than in 1980 (Table 1). In 1999, over one-third of 
families were unattached individuals, 1 in 25 families fell 
into the lone-parent category, 1 in 5 were couples with 
no children, and 1 in 6 were couples with children. 
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The 40-30 equivalence scale 


LL 


Equivalence scales generally take a reference family size, usually a one- 
person family, and adjust the incomes of families of other sizes so that they 
are equivalent to the reference. Statistics Canada has developed a 40-30 
equivalence scale to calculate its low-income measure (an alternative to the 
low-income cutoff). 


The reference base—the unattached individual—is assigned a factor of 1. For 
other families, the factor is increased by 40% for each adult, and 30% for 
each child.> Adjusted family income is then derived by dividing family 
income by the factor. For example, a family comprising a husband, a wife and 
two children and having an income of $50,000 has an adjusted income of 
$25,000: $50,000 + (1+0.4+0.3+0.3) = $50,000 + 2 = $25,000. That is, the 
family (and each member) has spending power equivalent to that of an 
unattached individual with an income of $25,000. 


Why 40-30? Indeed, no consensus exists as to the ideal adjustment factor. 
The 40-30 standard was chosen because it was better than other models in 
providing a reasonably accurate picture of low income in Canada. A major 
plus is that the standard is fairly easy to understand and use. 


While the overall number of fami- | lower than Canada’s population 


lies grew by 39% between 1980 
and 1999, the greatest change 
occurred in the lone-parent cat- 
egory—up 74%. Also fast-growing 
were unattached individuals and 
couples without children (up 61% 
and 46% respectively). The growth 
rate for couples with children was 
well below the overall average. In 
fact, their 4°% growth rate was even 


growth rate during this period. 
Growth rates for ‘other’ families 
mirrored the situation for couples. 
Those without children grew at an 
above-average rate, while those 
with children came in below. The 
net effect, therefore, was a shift 
from larger to smaller families 
through the 1980s and 1990s. 
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Table 1: Families by type, 1999 


as 


Change from 1980 to 1999 


EEE 


Family Number Number of 
Share Number size of adults children 
% 
Total 100 39 -10 -6 -23 
Unattached individuals 34 61 0 
Couple, no children 22 46 0 0 
Couple, with children ‘No 4 -1 -1 
Lone parent 4 74 1 0) 1 
Other, no children 16 ou -3 -3 Saf 
Other, with children 7 S) -7 -7 -7 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1980 to 1995, Survey of Labour and Income 


Dynamics, 1996 to 1999 


ee 
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Since family size for individuals and 
couples without children cannot 
change, the overall decrease of 10°% 
would have had to come from the 
other categories. Both couples and 
lone parents with dependent chil- 
dren experienced only minor 
changes in family size. Therefore, 
none of these four categories, 
which account for over 75% of 
families, factored into the overall 
10% family size decrease between 
1980 and 1999. The declines came 
from the ‘other’ categories, in par- 
ticular families with children. 


Different family types, 
different effects 


Which family types had unadjusted 
incomes above the overall average? 
Not surprisingly, families with two 
or more adults have more poten- 
tial income earners—reflected in 
their higher averages for unadjusted 
after-tax family income (Table 2). 
On the other hand, unattached 
individuals and lone parents had 
after-tax income averages just over 
half the overall average. 


The family size adjustment pro- 
vides a better comparison. In this 
case, instead of ‘other’ families, 
couples without children had the 
highest adjusted family incomes. 
Couples with children dropped 
from well above to just over the 
overall average. Unattached indi- 
viduals remained relatively worse 
off, but they moved up from 53% 
to 82%. Lone parents, however, 
did not move up, remaining at 


57 70. 


A perfectly even distribution 
would result in 20% of a given 
family type in each quintile (see 
Ouintiles 101). Using unadjusted 
income, the distribution of unat- 
tached individuals is significantly 
skewed to the lower quintiles 
(Chart A). However, this over- 
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Table 2: Income by family type 


Ratio to 


Quintiles 101 


The 12.7 million families in 1999 


1999 $ overall average were ordered from lowest after-tax 
income to highest, and split into five 
Adjusted Adjusted equal categories, or quintiles. The 
After-tax after-tax After-tax after-tax lowest quintile is made up of fami- 
income income income income lies with the bottom 20% of after- 
$ 9 tax incomes, and so on up the line. 

0 
Total 41,600 26,900 4100 100 After the 40-30 equivalence scale 
sd nner was applied, families were re-ranked 
Unattached individuals 22,100 22,100 53 82 based on adjusted after-tax family 
Couple, no children 46,000 32,900 IML 122 income, and the quintiles were 
Couple, with children 53,900 27,700 130 103 hale niin ae ase half pales 
amilies changed quintiles when 
Lone parent 23,700 19,200 57 me adjusted figures were used, the 
Other, no children 58,900 31,200 142 116 membership of a given quintile 
Other, with children 60,600 25,900 146 96 differed decidedly on a pre- and 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 


post-adjustment basis. 


weighting is mitigated somewhat if 
adjusted incomes are used. The 
opposite occurs for ‘other’ fami- 
lies. Lone parents remain skewed 
to the lower quintiles after the 
adjustment, with their proportion 
in the lowest actually increasing. 
Couples without children move 
from a fairly even distribution to a 
slight skew to higher quintiles, 
reflecting over-representation in the 
highest adjusted family income 
quintile. The distribution for cou- 
ples with children, however, is 
more even on an adjusted basis. 


The net result of ups and downs 
between 1980 and 1999 is that cou- 
ples with children and lone-parent 
families saw the biggest gains in 
both after-tax income and spend- 
ing power (Table 3). Factoring in 
the decline in family size affects only 
other families with children, with 
the change between 1980 and 1999 
moving from 4% (unadjusted) to 
8% (adjusted). Conversely, since no 
adjustment factor applies, the 5% 
improvement for unattached indi- 
viduals is equal on either basis. 
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Chart A: Adjusting for family size changes the distribution of 
families by income. 


Income quintile 


2H 3 44 5 


50 After-tax distribution 


Other, with 
children 


Couple, with Lone 
children parent 


Couple, no 
children 


Unattached 
individuals 


children 


BO Adjusted after-tax distribution 


Other, no 
children 


Couple, with Lone 
children parent 


Unattached 
individuals 


Other, with 


children children 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 
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Table 3: Change in average income (1999$) by 
family type, 1980 to 1999 


—O ssa 


Adjusted 

After-tax after-tax 

income income 

ee eee 
% 

Total 1 5 

Unattached individuals 5 S) 

Couple, no children 2 2 

Couple, with children 11 11 

Lone parent 15 16 

Other, no children 4 5 

Other, with children 4 8 


pe a ne SSS 
Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1980 to 1995; Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics, 1996 to 1999 
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Indeed, the income trend for every family type except 
the extended group was essentially unaffected by the 
choice of income measure. 


Yet, the overall trend showed markedly better 
improvement, relative to unadjusted figures, with the 
declines in family size factored in. This paradox is 
easily explained. Aside from the decline in family size 
for families in the ‘other’ categories, the drop in aver- 
age family size is accounted for by the shift from larger 
family types to smaller ones. Since these smaller fami- 
lies have lower unadjusted income averages and con- 
tribute mote weight to the overall average, they drag 
down the overall level of growth, even if the average 
income of any particular family type remains constant. 


Adjustment narrows the income gap 


The equivalence adjustment enables comparison of 
spending power by type of family. The adjustment 
creates a level playing field for comparing families of 
different sizes and make-ups, and a different snapshot 
in terms of average level and distribution of spending 
power emerges. 


Overall, average family after-tax income was $41,600 
in 1999 (Table 4). One way to measure the spread or 
distribution of incomes is to compare average after- 
tax incomes of the top and bottom quintiles. The 1999 
‘after-tax income gap’, or ratio, was 8.30 to 1, indicat- 
ing that families in the highest quintile brought home 
$8.30 in disposable income for every $1 brought 
home by families in the lowest quintile.° 
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Table 4: Average family size and after-tax 
income by income quintile 


Family size 
Family 
Total Adults Children income 
$ 
Unadjusted 
Total 2.38 1.89 0.49 41,600 
Bottom dea 1.16 OMS 10,700 
Second 1.89 {| os! 0.36 23,000 
Third 7D MT 185 0.52 34,900 
Fourth 2.92 2.20 0.72 50,700 
Top 3.44 Palle 0.71 88,500 
Adjusted 
Total 2.38 1.89 0.49 26,900 
Bottom 1.94 1.44 0.50 9,100 
Second 2.34 terALe 0.57 17,000 
Third 25) 1.97 0.58 23,800 
Fourth 2.61 Pda \f2 0.49 32,000 
Top 2.48 PAM 0.31 52,700 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1999 
ESL PDT SN 


Families in the top 20% had the largest family sizes: 
2.73 adults and 0.71 children. Families in the lowest 
20% averaged only 1.16 adults and 0.15 children.’ 
Overall, average family size in 1999 was 2.38—1.89 
adults and 0.49 children. 


What is the effect of applying the 40-30 equivalence 
scale, re-ranking families based on the adjusted after- 
tax family income, and re-calculating quintiles? First, 
the average adjusted total income is lower than the 
unadjusted figure because of the family size adjust- 
ment. This factor was roughly 1.5 overall for 1999. 
Second, each quintile reflects a different membership, 
since over half the families changed quintiles when 
adjusted figures were used. 


Based on the adjusted figures, the average family had 
the equivalent spending power of an unattached indi- 
vidual with $26,900 in after-tax income in 1999. Since 
adjusted incomes fall into a narrower range, the gap 
between the highest and lowest 20% also falls—to $5 
for every $1. This smaller gap indicates a tighter distri- 
bution when family incomes are adjusted for family 
size. 
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With the new quintiles, family size rises from the low- 
est quintile, peaks in the middle and upper-middle 
quintiles, and drops off in the highest. Applying the 
adjustment removes the upward skew to family size 
as one moves up the income scale. 


The average number of adults per family continues to 
climb with adjusted income, although not at the rate 
seen with the unadjusted data. Averages for children 
per family no longer climb; in fact, families in the high- 
est 20% of adjusted after-tax incomes have the lowest 
average number of children. 


Little change in after-tax income in 20 years 


If the equivalence adjustment tends to yield a more 
equal income distribution at a point in time, how does 
it affect income trends? The adjustment process in this 
instance controls for changes in family structure that 
occurred over the years. 


From 1980 to 1999, Canada’s population, which grew 
by 25%, was characterized by two opposing trends: 
the number of economic families grew by almost 
40%, while the size of the average family fell by 10% 
(Chart B). 


For families overall, the average number of children 
per family fell almost four times as much as the 
number of adults (23% versus 6%). No pattern 
emerged in terms of changes by quintile (Table 5).° 


The pattern for 1999 was representative of the entire 
period: family size rose steadily from one quintile to 
the next, based on family income after tax. Using 
adjusted income quintiles, the 1999 pattern—family size 
rising to a peak in the middle quintiles and falling off— 
essentially held as well. 


Also keeping to the 1999 pattern was the adjustment’s 
effect on family income averages and distributions. The 
net result of two decades of rises and drops in aver- 
age adjusted after-tax incomes was an increase of 5% 
(Chart C). This compares slightly more favourably with 
the 1% increase in unadjusted incomes, the difference 
being caused by the inclusion of the decrease in family 
size. 


The trends indicated by the two measures, however, 
are the same. Both income lines declined during peri- 
ods that included economic downturns (the recessions 
of the early 1980s and 1990s) and peaked in 1989, 
along with the business cycle. For the mid-1990s, both 
lines show family incomes to be stagnant, with some 
gains evident in the latter half of the 1990s. 
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Data sources and definitions 


Data are from the Survey of Consumer Finances for 
1980 through 1995, and from the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics for 1996 through 1999. The content 
and estimates from the two surveys line up very well 
(Cotton et al. 1999). 


After-tax income is market income (wages and sala- 
ries, self-employment income, investment income, pri- 
vate pension income, etc.), plus government transfers 
(Canada and Quebec Pension Plans [C/QPP] and Child 
Tax credits and benefits) minus income taxes (federal 
and provincial).° Excluded from income taxes are con- 
tributions to Employment Insurance and C/QPP. Note 
also that this article refers to family income, while the 
income tax system is based for the most part on indi- 
vidual income, claims and deductions. After-tax income 
is the source of money for family expenditures, and as 
such is an excellent measure of a family’s spending 
power. The term ‘disposable income’ is used inter- 
changeably with ‘after-tax income.’ The after-tax measure 
also reflects the effect of Canada’s income redistribu- 
tion system, which relies on both taxes and government 
transfers. 


Financial figures are in constant (1999) dollars. 


An economic family consists of individuals related by 
blood, marriage (including common law) or adoption 
sharing a common dwelling. Unattached individuals, or 
‘families of size one,’ are persons living alone or with 
unrelated persons. 


Children are counted as such only if they are under 16. 
For this study, children under 16 are considered depend- 
ants, and children 16 and over are ‘offspring’ or non- 
dependants. 


Family types’ 


Unattached individuals live alone or with people out- 
side their economic family. 


Couples with no children. The adjustment factor for 
this group is constant, at 1.4. 


Couples with children are couples with only depend- 
ent children. These families have an adjustment factor 
of 1.4 plus 0.3 for each child in the family." 


Lone parents with children have an adjustment fac- 
tor of 1, plus 0.4 for the first child, plus 0.3 for each of 
the other children. 


Other families include lone parents who live with blood 
relatives such as brothers and sisters, couples with a 
child 16 or over living with them, and three-generation 
families who live under one roof. The group is sub- 
divided into those with children under 16, and those in 
which all family members are 16 and over. Families in 
these categories have adjustment factors of at least 
1.4 (for the first two in the household), plus 0.4 for each 
additional adult, and 0.3 for each additional child 
under 16. 
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Chart B: The number of families grew faster than the population, 


so average family size fell steadily. 


Family spending power 


in all thereafter. These changes were 
similar for the adjusted measures 
and re-calculated quintiles. 


Families, persons (millions) 
35 


Taking the two decades together, 


Persons per family for the top and bottom quintiles, 


Population 


30) + (left scale) 3.0 
25 Pere Meee 25 


ee unadjusted after-tax incomes rose 


7% and 6% respectively, while 
growth in the adjusted figures was 
10% and 11%. Since these changes 


Persons per family 
20 - (right scale) 


1S ee 


10 Number of families age 


were trematkably similar, the 

es 1999 adjusted and unadjusted 

4999 income gaps ended up essentially 
AG 45 unchanged from 1980 levels. 


Summary 


eg) Family income distributions as typi- 
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Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances,1980 to 1995; Survey of Labour and Income 


Dynamics, 1996 to 1999 


19961998 


scale within families, and do not 
allow for easy comparison of the 
economic well-being of different 
kinds of families. Adjusting family 


An unequal recovery in the 1990s 


The trend lines for the income gap measures—the 
average income of the top fifth of families divided by 
that of the bottom fifth—also moved in tandem 
(Chart D). The gap moved opposite to the income 
average throughout the 1980s, reaching a minimum in 
1989-1990. Beginning in 1992, however, this converse 
relationship broke down, and the income averages and 
the gap often rose or fell in tandem.” 


Between 1980 and 1999, after-tax family income fell 
for the three middle quintiles (Chart E). In terms of 
family spending power, however, no real declines took 
place. Instead, families in the second and third (mid- 
dle) quintiles showed a 1999 adjusted income average 
unchanged from 1980 levels. 


The year 1989 marked a major turning point for the 
top and bottom quintiles. Up to 1989, the bottom 
quintile had been experiencing steady gains, totalling 
15% in average after-tax income for the decade. 
Between 1989 and 1999, however, the trend reversed 
and the average fell 8%. For the top quintile, unadjusted 
family incomes rose only 1% up to 1989, but rose 6% 
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Table 5: Family size and composition 


Family 
Population Families size 
000 
1980 24,164 9,153 2.64 
1999 30,189 12,685 2.38 
% change 25 39 -10 
Change 

Total Adults Children 

Quintile* % 
Total -10 -6 -23 
Bottom -11 -7 -35 
Second -10 -8 -18 
Third -14 -6 -32 
Fourth -10 -4 -23 
Top -5 -4 -11 


Oi ee 

Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1980 to 1995; Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics, 1996 to 1999 

* Based on unadjusted after-tax family income quintiles. 
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Family spending power 


Chart C: After-tax family incomes and spending power in 1999 
were essentially unchanged from 1980. 
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incomes for family size and com- _— averages tend to show families as 
position enables a better compari- | worse off than they really are. 
son. Using the 40-30 family size adjust- 
ment, after-tax family incomes 
were 5% higher in 1999 than in 
1980, compared with a 1% gain 
shown by unadjusted data. 


When average family size declines, 
as it did during the 1980s and 
1990s, changes in family income 


Chart D: Recent increases in the income gap reversed the 
reductions experienced for most of the 1980s and 1990s. 
Income ratio (q5/q1) 


After-tax income 
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Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances,1980 to 1995; Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics, 1996 to 1999 
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The income distribution picture 
also varies depending on whether 
a family size adjustment is used or 
not. If families are ranked by after- 
tax income, the top 20% received 
roughly $8 for every $1 received 
by the bottom 20% in 1999. When 
re-ranked based on adjusted 
incomes, the gap narrows to 
approximately $5 versus $1. 


Larger family sizes contribute to 
above-average family incomes, 
pushing averages up and making 
smaller families seem economically 
worse off than they actually are. 
Adjusting for family size makes for 
a fairer comparison of families of 
different sizes along the same rela- 
tive scale. 


Changes in the shares of various 
family types explain most of the 
declines in average family size 
between 1980 and 1999. Growth 
rates in the number of smaller fami- 
lies, including unattached individu- 
als, lone parents, and couples 
without children, exceeded the 
overall rate. After the 40-30 adjust- 
ment, couples without children had 
the highest levels of spending 
power, on average, while lone- 
parent families were the worst off. 


@ Notes 


1 Some equivalence scales get more 
complicated, adding in other family 
characteristics such as detailed age and 
sex breakdowns, along with other fac- 
tors such as characteristics of the fami- 
ly’s place of residence (urban centres 
having higher costs of living than 
rural). See Wolfson and Evans (1989) 
for a good discussion of this issue, 
Friedman (1952) for an interesting 
example of the challenges in construct- 
ing an equivalence scale, and Bittman 
and Goodin (1998) for an innovative 
application: an equivalence scale for 
time. 
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Chart E: The 40-30 adjustment had the greatest effect on the top 


quintle, the least on the bottom. 
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2 Per capita family incomes are essen- 
tially an equivalence scale with no econo- 
mies of scale factored in. All family 
members are assumed to use an equal 
share of the family’s resources. 


3 In the case of data published by 
Statistics Canada, estimates are shown 
separately for families made up of two 
or more persons and for unattached 
individuals. This split provides a very 
partial adjustment for family size—or 
the number of persons who derive 
their well-being from the family in- 
come. External citations of family in- 
come averages usually refer only to that 
for families, leaving out the effect of 
income averages for people living on 
their own. 


4 See Milan (2000) for a complete 
discussion of trends in Canadian fami- 
lies. 


5 More technically, family members 
are classified as adults if they are 16 years 
of age ot over. Family members under 
16 are counted as children and receive 
the 30% adjustment. For lone-parent 
families with no other adult present, 


40% is added for the first child (regard- 
less of age), and 30% for subsequent 
children. See Statistics Canada (1999) 
for a complete discussion. 


6 <A close cousin of the income gap 
measure is the share of overall income 
going to each quintile. This ‘share of 
income’ measure can be approximated 
by dividing the average income for each 
quintile by five times the overall average 
income ($41,600 in 1999). For example, 
the $10,700 average after-tax family in- 
come for the 20% of families in the 
lowest quintile amounts to a 5% share 
of overall income. 


7 Asa result of the steady growth in 
family size along the (after-tax) income 
scale, approximately 8.7 million people 
were in the highest quintile in 1999 and 
less than 3.3 million were in the lowest. 
Only the middle quintile (approximately 
6.0 million people) represented 20% of 
the population as well as 20% of fami- 
lies. 


8 Note that which families fall into a 
given quintile depends on independent 
rankings of family income for the year 
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Family spending power 


in question. As a result, one cannot 
conclude that families in the highest 
20% of income in 1980 shrank in size 
by 5% over 16 years. Rather, the 
average size of families ranked in the 
top 20% in 1999 was 5% smaller than 
the 1980 selection of highest after-tax 
income families. 


9 For details on income concepts used 
by the Agency, see Statistics Canada 
(2001). 


10 In this study, estimates of income 
and number of families by type are 
derived from a sample survey of 
approximately 35,000 households. As 
with other sample surveys, these esti- 
mates ate subject to sampling and non- 
sampling errors. Survey weighting 
procedures impose controls based on 
census counts for the number of fami- 
lies by size, but not for family type. 
However, reconciliation of survey esti- 
mates with census counts indicates 
sufficient reliability for this study’s con- 
clusions about comparative incomes 
and trends. 


11 Couples with children aged 16 and 
over as well as children under 16 more 
closely resemble couples with all chil- 
dren 16 and over in terms of average 
adults and children per family, as well 
as average after-tax family incomes. 
Hence, for this study, couples with 
children both under and over 16 have 
been excluded from the couples with 
children category and included in the 
‘other’ category. More refined breakdowns 
ate available from the author. 


12 See Zyblock and Lin (forthcoming) 
for a discussion of issues related to this 
observation. 
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Cumulative earnings 


among young workers 


René Morissette 


HE LABOUR MARKET has changed markedly over 

the last three decades. Young people now stay in 

school longer than in the mid-1970s. Young men 
not attending school are less likely to be employed full 
time, and for much of the 1990s, those who worked 
full year, full time, received lower earnings than their 
counterparts in the mid-1970s. But, young women not 
attending school are generally more likely to have a 
full-time job than their counterparts three decades ago, 
and many of those who work full year, full time 
receive higher earnings. 


While changes in annual earnings of various groups of 
workers over the last three decades have been well 
documented (Morissette, Myles and Picot 1994; Beach 
and Slotsve 1996; Heisz, Jackson and Picot 2002), the 
combined effect of changes in school attendance, full- 
time employment rates, and annual earnings on cumula- 
tive earnings—the sum of earnings that individuals 
receive over several years—has not been investigated. 


Cumulative earnings are important for several reasons. 
Decreases in cumulative earnings and the resulting 
effect on wealth holdings may lessen the ability of 
individuals to buffer income losses caused by perma- 
nent layoffs. With a smaller financial cushion, they may 
postpone the decision to leave home, get married, have 
children, buy a first house, or start a business. They 
may also reduce consumption during unemployment 
spells, search more intensely for a new job if unem- 
ployed, and be less likely to quit a job. 


Using the Survey of Consumer Finances and the Survey 
of Labour and Income Dynamics, this article first reviews 
changes in school attendance, employment rates, and 
earnings in Canada since the mid 1970s. It then provides 
estimates of cumulative earnings over two 12-year 
petiods—1973 to 1984 and 1988 to 1999—and 
examines the extent to which changes in cumulative 
earnings can explain changes in wealth holdings of 
families. 


ee 
René Morissette is with the Business and Labour Market 
Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-3608 or 
rene.morissette@statcan.ca. 
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Table 1: School attendance, employment and 
earnings 


1976 1981 1986 1989 1996 2001 
% 


Attending school full time 


Men 

16 to 24 34.0 34.0 39.6 42.8 SOM eAiiel 
25to29 4.0 3.6 4.6 4.8 7.9 atl 
Women 

16 to 24 30.7 CP SS) 43.7 Silo | BAAS 
250.29 aoe.0 lt $0 4.1 6.3 Tees 

Non-students employed full time* 

Men 


16 to 24 79.6 77.6 74.3 78.5 66:5; \.69.11 
25 to 29 90.0 88.4 08327 86.8 80.5 83.8 
30 to 44 92.3 91.0 87.3 88.7 82.8 85.3 
45 to 54 88.9 87.5 84.7 87.3 80,5. 6.1.6 


Women 

16 to 24 59.4 GiLOm 60i2 63.4 49.2 56.3 
25to 29 44.4 BOC) yr 61.6 59.5 66.2 
30 to 44 37.4 Ab OO ilo 56.6 56.1 61.1 
45 to 54 35.8 SC Amal 2 49.1 POMOC 


a 


1975 1981 1986 1989 1996 2000 


ie EE UE E EEE NEES 


Earnings of full-year, full-time employees (1975=100) 


Men 

16 to 24 100.0 102.2 88.0 90.6 Sie7, Ou 
25to29 100.0 102.4 91.8 91.5 86.6 99.2 
30 to 44 100.0 96.2 96.0 96.2 93.1 100.0 
45 to 54 100.0 100.6 103.3 103.6 106.8 108.8 


Women 

16 to 24 100.0 102.3 91.0 96.5 G7. 89 1035 
250) 29) FOOOM Otis 996.8 97.2 99.6 103.7 
30 to 44 100.0 106.6 110.6 die © alalsiere TAA 
AB tO 54a OOLOm 10a 1092 111158, 133.9 142.9 


7 re 
Sources: Labour Force Survey (September); Survey of Consumer 
Finances, 1975, 1981, 1986, 1989 and 1996; Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics, 2000 
* May include part-time students. Full-year, full-time employees 
work mainly full time for at least 48 weeks per year and receive 
no self-employment income. 
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Cumulative earnings among young workers 


School, employment and earnings: 1976-2001 


In 1976, only about one-third of young men (aged 16 
to 24) attended school full time (Table 1). Twenty-five 
years later, almost half of them did so. Of those who 
were not in school full time, 80% had a full-time job 
in 1976, compared with only 69% in 2001.' Further- 
more, even though their annual pay (in constant dol- 
lars) rose substantially between 1996 and 2000, young 
men employed full year, full time received 9% lower 
wages and salaries in 2000 than their counterparts in 
1975 (Chart), and even less in the mid-1980s and mid- 
1990s. 


Longer school attendance and lower chances of hav- 
ing a full-time job when not in school were also 
observed for men aged 25 to 29. Between the mid- 
1980s and the mid-1990s, the annual wages and sala- 
ties of those working full year, full time were much 
lower than in 1975. Between 1996 and 2000, they rose 
markedly, returning almost to their 1975 level in 2000.7 


Men aged 30 to 54 were less likely to hold a full-time 
job in 2001 than in 1976. Among those employed full 
year full time, only those 45 to 54 saw an increase in 
wages and salaries over the 25 years. 


The story is different for women. While young women 
increased their school attendance markedly, even more 
so than young men, women 25 and over saw their 


chances of holding a full-time job once out of school 
increase by at least 20 percentage points over the same 
period.’ Furthermore, their wages and salaries evolved 
much more favourably, staying fairly constant for 
women aged 25 to 29 and increasing at least 20% for 
those 30 to 54. 


Cumulative earnings: 1973-1984, 1988-1999 


Changes in school attendance and in the wage struc- 
ture have been documented for Canada and several 
other OECD countries. While considerable effort has 
been spent assessing the causes of the changes in the 
distribution of earnings (Katz and Murphy 1992; 
DiNardo, Fortin and Lemieux 1996; Beaudry and 
Green 2002; Card and DiNardo 2002), little has been 
done to examine the consequences of such changes on 
the cumulative earnings of individuals over 10 or more 
years. To do so, the wages and salaries received by 
individuals over the 1973 to 1984 and 1988 to 1999 
periods were summed for synthetic cohorts of indi- 
viduals (see Data sources and definitions). Cumulative 
earnings were calculated in each 12-year period for 
both Canadian-born individuals and immigrants. 
Immigrants counted in the 1973 to 1984 period 
arrived in 1972 or earlier, and those counted in the 
1988 to 1999 period arrived in 1987 or earlier. 


Chart: For men working full year full time, real wages and salaries between 1975 and 2000 increased 


only for those aged 45 to 54. 
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Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1975-1995; Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, 1996-2000 
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Down for young men born here 

The results are striking. Over the 
period from 1973 to 1984, Cana- 
dian-born men aged 26 to 35 in 
1984 received $289,500 (in 1999 
dollars) in wages and salaries 
(Table 2). However, between 1988 
and 1999, their counterparts 
received only $246,500.* In contrast, 


Cumulative earnings among young workers 


Canadian-born women of the same 
age amassed $171,600 between 
1988 and 1999, about $20,000 
more than between 1973 and 
1984.° For this age group as a 
whole, cumulative wages and sala- 
ties dropped by roughly $10,000 
between the two periods. 


Table 2: Cumulative earnings over 12 years 


Cumulative 
wages and salaries 


1999 $ 
Canadian-born 

26 to 35 220,600 209,000 
Men 289,500 246,500 
Women 151,400 171,600 

26 to 30 186,000 157,500 

Men 231,700 180,300 

Women 140,100 134,200 

31 to 35 261,300 256,100 

Men 357,800 308,400 

Women 164,400 205,100 
36 to 45 303,000 316,200 
Men 454,300 406,700 
Women 151,600 224,400 
46 to 55 295,600 345,600 
Men 461,000 451,800 
Women 131,100 239,900 

Immigrants 

2610035 246,100 212,300 
Men 318,800 243,600 
Women 175,400 176,200 
36 to 45 319,800 306,500 
Men 467,600 393,200 
Women 170,800 226,300 
46 to 55 330,600 355,100 
Men 487,200 473,500 
Women 152,700 244,400 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1973-1995; Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics, 1996-1999 


1973-1984 1988-1999 Change 


Cumulative 
earnings” 


1973-1984 1988-1999 Change 


% 1999 $ % 
-5.3 229,200 217,800 -5.0 
-14.9 304,100 258,600 -15.0 
ARES 154,100 177,100 14.9 
-15.3 191,600 162,300 -15.3 
-22.2 241,100 186,800 -22.5 
-4.2 142,000 137,300 -3.3 
-2.0 273,600 268,600 -1.8 
-13.8 378,600 325,800 -13.9 
24.8 168,300 212,900 26.5 
4.4 322,500 338,200 4.9 
-10.5 489,400 438,100 -10.5 
48.0 155,500. 236,900 52.3 
16.9 321,900 373,900 16.2 
-2.0 509,400 495,800 -2.7 
83.0 135,600 252,600 86.3 
-13.7 254,600 220,800 -13.3 
-23.6 333,500 256,400 -23.1 
0.5 177,800 179,800 hed 
-4.2 341,900 329,000 -3.8 
-15.9 505,700 429,200 -15.1 
32.0 176,900 236,100 33.5 
7.4 357,500 390,100 a4 
-2.8 532,000 530,400 -0.3 
60.1 159,200 258,900 62.6 


* Wages and salaries plus net self-employment income. Estimates for 1974, 1976 and 
1978 are based on interpolation. For the 1973-1984 period, immigrants are those who 
arrived in 1972 or earlier; and for the 1988-1999 period, in 1987 or earlier. 
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Why the decline for 26 to 35 year- 
old men? The answer is simple. 
First, young men now stay in 
school longer than their counter- 
parts did during the mid-1970s, 
thus decreasing the number of 
years in which they receive signifi- 
cant wages. Second, once out of 
school, they are less likely to have a 
full-time—and therefore relatively 
well-paid—job than in the past. 
Third, those who did work full 
year, full time earned less annually 
during much of the 1980s and 
1990s than their counterparts did 
previously. 


Why the rise for women? Changes 
in school attendance cannot be an 
explanation since young women 
also stay in school longer. The 
greater presence of women in full- 
time jobs may have increased their 
cumulative earnings by giving them 
greater access to better-paid jobs 
and also by increasing their annual 
workhours. Second, for some of 
those who worked full year, full 
time—for example, those 30 and 
over—annual wages and salaries 
may have increased partly because 
of the growing tendency of 
women to be employed in high- 
paying occupations. 


For older age groups, the increas- 
ing participation of women in the 
labour market and their move 
towards better-paying occupations 
has resulted in massive increases in 
cumulative wages and salaries. For 
instance, Canadian-born women 
46 to 55 increased their cumulative 
wages and salaries by more than 
$100,000 between the two periods. 
The increase for Canadian-born 
women 36 to 45 was about 
$70,000. In contrast, Canadian- 
born men saw drops of about 
$10,000 and $50,000 respectively. 
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Data sources and definitions 
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This article uses the Survey of Consumer Finances and 
the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics to estimate 
the sum of earnings earned by individuals over two 
12-year periods: 1973 to 1984 and 1988 to 1999. To do 
so, synthetic cohorts of individuals were constructed and 
their average earnings summed over each period (for 
example, average earnings received in 1973 by Canadian- 
born men aged 15 to 24 in 1973, plus those received in 
1974 by Canadian-born men aged 16 to 25, and so on to 
include those received in 1984 by Canadian-born men 
aged 26 to 35. The same process was carried out for the 
later period.) 


If an individual was not employed in a given year 
(because of attending school, being unemployed or 
unable to work, or simply not participating in the labour 
market), zero earnings were attributed in that year. There- 


As a result, while cumulative wages and salaries of 
Canadian-born men aged 36 to 55 were three times as 
high as those of their female counterparts during the 
1973-1984 period, the ratio dropped to about 1.8 
during the subsequent period. 


All the above patterns held for cumulative earnings— 
that is, wages and salaries plus net self-employment 
income. 


Down even more for young immigrant men 

During the 1973 to 1984 period, immigrant men aged 
26 to 35 cumulated about $319,000 in wages and sala- 
ries, roughly $30,000 more than their Canadian-born 
counterparts. However, while cumulative wages and 
salaries of Canadian-born men aged 26 to 35 fell by 
fully $40,000 between the two periods, they dropped 
by more than $75,000 for immigrant men. As a result, 
during the 1988-1999 period, the cumulative wages 
and salaries of immigrant men no longer exceeded 
those of their Canadian-born counterparts. Immigrant 
men aged 36 to 45 also experienced a sharper decline.® 


The poorer performance of immigrants was also 
observed among women. While Canadian-born 
women 26 to 35 enjoyed an increase in cumulative 
wages and salaries between the two periods, their 
immigrant counterparts experienced virtually no 
change. Similarly, cumulative wages and salaries of 
older Canadian-born women rose by at least $15,000 
more than those of their immigrant counterparts. 


Once again, all aforementioned patterns held when 
cumulative earnings rather than cumulative wages and 
salaries were examined.’ 
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fore, the cumulative wages and salaries stated in this paper 
are lower than those earned by someone who worked full 
year, full time every year. 


These estimates are not based on longitudinal data. Con- 
ceptually, they differ for two reasons: death and 
international migration. For instance, some men aged 16 
to 25 in 1974 would no longer have been alive in 1984. 
Similarly, some would have moved out of Canada. Nev- 
ertheless, the estimates provide a reasonable approxi- 
mation of the sum of earnings received by a given cohort 
over several years. More importantly, as long as mortality 
rates and international migration rates remained fairly 
constant over the two periods, estimates of changes in 
cumulative earnings should be reasonably accurate. 


Families include unattached individuals as well as eco- 
nomic families of two persons or more. 


Why have cumulative earnings of immigrants evolved 
less favourably? At least part of the answer lies in the 
avetage weeks worked and weekly earnings in the two 
12-year periods. 


Among men aged 26 to 35, weekly earnings fell 
roughly 15% for both the Canadian-born and immi- 
grants (Table 3). However, weeks worked by immi- 
grant men fell 7% while those of Canadian-born men 
remained virtually constant. Therefore, cumulative 
earnings of immigrant men fell more. Among men 
aged 36 to 45, the sharper decline in cumulative earn- 
ings of immigrants resulted from greater drops in both 
their weekly earnings and weeks worked. In contrast, 
Canadian-born women of all age groups enjoyed a 
greater increase in cumulative earnings than immigrant 
women, mainly because they increased their number 
of weeks worked at a much faster pace. Hence, for 
most age-sex combinations, cumulative earnings of 
immigrants evolved less favourably, mainly because of 
differences in time worked rather than differences in 
weekly earnings. 


Wealth implications 


Unless declines in cumulative wages and salaries are 
completely offset by increases in other types of 
income (for example, Employment Insurance, social 
assistance benefits, or interests and dividends) or in- 
creases in savings rates, individuals are likely to feel an 
effect on their wealth holdings. For instance, the drop 
of about $10,000 in average cumulative earnings from 
one 12-year period to the next was likely a major fac- 
tor underlying the decline in median wealth of family 
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Table 3: Average weeks worked and weekly earnings over 12 years 


Weeks worked Weekly earnings” 


1973-84 1988-99 Change 1973-84 1988-99 Change 
% 1999 $ % 
Men 
26 to 35 
Canadian-born 38.6 6025 -0.3 656 555 -15.4 
Immigrants 40.4 37.6 -6.9 687 587 -14.6 
36 to 45 
Canadian-born 46.8 45.1 -3.6 872 808 -7.3 
Immigrants 47.9 (lis) 72 -5.6 878 790 -10.0 
46 to 55 
Canadian-born 46.3 45.1 -2.6 916 916 0.0 
Immigrants 47.9 46.4 -3.1 924 948 2.6 
Women 
26 to 35 
Canadian-born 28.8 S5eZ Dee 444 414 -6.8 
Immigrants 32:3 34.3 6.2 455 434 -4.6 
36 to 45 
Canadian-born 26.9 37.4 39.0 479 524 9.4 
Immigrants SOM 37.4 24.3 484 529 8.1 
46 to 55 
Canadian-born 25.6 Seo 46.5 437 Vai PLY IS 
Immigrants 29.6 38.4 29.7 442 559 26.5 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances, 1973-1995; Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics, 1996-1999. For the 1973-1984 period, immigrants are those who arrived 
in 1972 or earlier; and for the 1988-1999 period, in 1987 or earlier 

Average weekly earnings of individuals who worked at least one week in a year. 


* 
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units whose major income frecipi- 
ent was Canadian-born and aged 
26 to 35. Between 1984 and 1999, 
median wealth of such families fell 
by about $8,000 (Table 4).’ Like- 
wise, the drop of more than 
$30,000 in the average cumulative 
earnings of young immigrants 
probably explains a large fraction 
of the $23,000 decline in median 
wealth observed among family 
units headed by young immigrants. 


Changes in cumulative earnings 
over 12 years will likely be less cor- 
related with changes in wealth 
holdings for older families than 
they are for younger ones for at 
least two reasons. First, wealth 
holdings of individuals aged 46 to 
55, for example, depend among 
other factors on earnings received 
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over at least 30 years (since these 
individuals were 16 to 25). Second, 
for a given level of cumulative 


likely to change more over two dis- 
tinct 30-year periods than over two 
12-year periods, thereby weakening 
the relationship between cumula- 
tive earnings and wealth holdings. 


Changes in family composition and 
in the correlation between spouses’ 
earnings may also affect family 
wealth. The growth in the propor- 
tion of unattached individuals over 
the last 20 years implies that an 
increasing proportion of individu- 
als do not benefit from the econo- 
mies of scale associated with 
cohabitation. This tends to depress 
savings and, thus, wealth holdings 
of family units. Furthermore, the 
growing tendency of highly paid 
men to be married to highly paid 
women increases wealth holdings 
of many dual-earner couples and 
likely increases wealth inequality. 


The role of student debt 


The greater debt load of students 
may also have contributed to a de- 
crease in wealth holdings of young 
families. However, its effect is lim- 
ited for two reasons. First, student 
debt is likely to be carried mainly 
by postsecondary graduates, who 
represent only a fraction of young 


earnings, consumption patterns are individuals. Second, between 1982 


SRS I SS 


Table 4: Median wealth of families,* by age of major income 


recipient 
EERE 
Canadian-born Immigrants 

1984 1999 Change 1984** 1999t Change 

1999 $ % 1999 $ % 

26 to 35 30,100 22,200 -26.2 50,900 28,300 -44.4 
36 to 45 75,900 67,100 -11.6 102,400 94,700 -7.5 
46 to 55 120,300 114,500 -4.8 148,200 199,500 34.6 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey,1984; Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
* Families include unattached individuals 

** Arrived in 1972 or earlier. 

+t Arrived in 1987 or earlier. 
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and 1995, average amounts owed at graduation by 
bachelor’s graduates increased only by about $3,700 
(in 1999 dollars) for men and $4,000 for women 
(Finnie 2001). Furthermore, average amounts owed 
by other postsecondary graduates increased even less. 
In contrast, cumulative earnings of young Canadian- 
born men fell by at least $40,000 between the periods 
1973 to 1984 and 1988 to 1999. Clearly, the decline in 
cumulative earnings of young men contributed much 
more to the decline in wealth holdings of young fami- 
lies than did the growth in student debt." 


Other factors must also have played a role. Young 
individuals now get married later, thereby delaying 
benefits from the economies of scale associated with 
cohabitation. This may be offset by some individuals 
staying longer with parents or cohabiting in other 
ways.” 


Homeownership implications 


If individuals are waiting until they have a certain level 
of savings before buying a first house, one would 
expect the decline in cumulative earnings of young 
wotkers to result in a postponement of home- 
ownership. Indeed, this was the case for families with 
a young immigrant as the major income recipient. In 
1984, 55% of these families owned a principal resi- 
dence (Table 5). Fifteen years later, only 43% of their 
counterparts did so.’* In contrast, family units headed 
by young Canadian-born individuals experienced vir- 
tually no decline in homeownership. About half owned 
a house both in 1984 and 1999. 


The fall in homeownership among young immigrants 
but not among young Canadian-born individuals is 
consistent with the greater decline in cumulative earn- 
ings among young immigrants. The easier access to 
mortgage loans observed during the 1990s may be one 
reason why homeownership did not fall among 
Canadian-born individuals, despite a fall in their 
cumulative earnings. 


Summary 


Relative to their counterparts in the mid-1970s, young 
men today stay in school longer, are less likely to be 
employed full time and, until recently, received lower 
earnings (in constant dollars) when working full year, 
full time. Taken together, these three factors explain 
why they had much lower cumulative earnings over 
the 12-year period from 1988 to 1999 than their 
counterparts did from 1973 to 1984. 
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Table 5: Families* owning a principal residence 


Canadian-born Immigrant 


1984 1999 1984** 19997 


% 
26 to 35 51.1 50.4 54.9 43.4 
36 to 45 70.1 68.0 (5.2 67.3 


46 to 55 72,9 13.2 78.0 79.0 


Sources: Assets and Debts Survey, 1984; Survey of Financial 
Security, 1999 

* Includes unattached individuals. 

** Arrived in 1972 or earlier. 

t Arrived in 1987 or earlier. 


Among Canadian-born individuals, this decline was 
partly offset by the growth of cumulative earnings of 
young women. Overall, young Canadian-born indi- 
viduals cumulated roughly $10,000 less between 1988 
and 1999 than between 1973 and 1984. Young immi- 
grants fared worse. Their cumulative earnings 
dropped by more than $30,000. The decline in cumu- 
lative earnings was likely a major factor underlying the 
decline in median wealth of young families. While the 
growth in student debt also played a role, its contribu- 
tion was much more limited. 


Consequently, as measured by median wealth, the typi- 
éal young: family “in the latev 1990s" iaomiec. 
assets than its counterpart in the mid-1980s.'° Having 
less assets reduces the ability of a family to absorb 
financial shocks in the event of a permanent layoff, 
unforeseen expenses or health problems, or the deci- 
sion of one of its members to quit a job. It may also 
influence the effort expended by an individual to find 
a new job or the decision to leave a job with unsatis- 
factory working conditions. 


The decline in cumulative earnings may also have 
affected the decision of some young families to buy a 
home or have children. Indeed, homeownership fell 
among families headed by young immigrants, and the 
average age of mothers at the birth of their first child 
rose from 25.7 to 27.1 between 1986 and 1996 (Sta- 
tistics Canada 1999). The extent to which the decline 
in wealth holdings may have contributed to postpon- 
ing having children in some families cannot be exam- 
ined with the data currently available and thus remains 
an open question."* 
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The increase in the labour force participation of 
women is well documented. This increased participa- 
tion and the move towards better-paying occupations 
have resulted in massive increases in cumulative earn- 
ings during a 12-year period for women in their mid- 
30s and older. 


It should be pointed out that these results are based 
on averages and so may not apply equally to all indi- 
viduals. For instance, changes in the cumulative earn- 
ings of young men may have been different for 
university graduates than for those with only a high 
school diploma. Likewise, cumulative earnings of full- 
year, full-time workers may have evolved differently 
from those of the ‘average’ individual. Because many 
individuals increase their education level or make tran- 
sitions into and out of full-year, full-time employment 
over a 12-year period, data based on synthetic cohorts 
cannot provide accurate estimates of changes in 
cumulative earnings by education level or by full-year, 
full-time status. To do so, longitudinal data are needed. 


B@ Notes 


1 The unemployment rate of young men not attending 
school full time was 10.4% in 1976 and 11.8% in 2001. 


2 To produce earnings trends for the 1975-2000 period, 
earnings data from the 1996 Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID) were first compared with those of the 1996 
Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF). If earnings in the SCF 
were, say, 2% higher than those in SLID, the SLID data for 
the 1996-2000 period were adjusted upwards by 2% in order 
to produce comparable numbers. The adjustment was done 
separately for each age-sex combination. 


3 The increase in school attendance of Canadian-born 
young individuals was similar to that of young immigrants. 
Census data indicate that the percentage of Canadian-born 
young men enrolled in school full time rose by 15 percentage 
points, from 39% to 54%, between 1981 and 1996. The 
percentage of immigrant young men enrolled in school full 
time increased by 16 points, from 45% to 61%. The 
corresponding rates for Canadian-born young women in 
1981 and 1996 were 37% and 56%, and 39% and 59% for 
immigrant young women. 


4 Cumulative wages and salaries of men aged 26 to 30 and 
those aged 31 to 35 fell by about $50,000 in both cases. 


5 The growth in cumulative wages and salaries of women 
aged 26 to 35 was due to a solid rise of $40,000 for women 
aged 31 to 35. Cumulative wages and salaries for women aged 
26 to 30 did not rise. 
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6 Although immigrant men aged 46 to 55 experienced a 
somewhat larger drop in cumulative wages and salaries than 
their Canadian-born counterparts, they experienced a much 
smaller decrease in cumulative earnings. 


7 Since immigration status is unknown for some respond- 
ents in the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, it is 
worth investigating the extent to which the poorer perform- 
ance of immigrants could be affected by missing informa- 
tion. Data from the Survey of Consumer Finances indicate 
that immigrants aged 24 to 43 in 1997 (therefore aged 26 to 
45 in 1999) who came to Canada in 1987 or earlier represented 
between 7% and 11% of the selected population in 1997. 
Accordingly, the cumulative earnings of immigrants were 
calculated under two assumptions. First, all individuals who 
did not know their immigration status were considered 
immigrants who came to Canada in 1987 or earlier. Second, 
of all individuals who did not know their immigration 
status, only those in the fop decile of the distribution of 
earnings were considered immigrants who came to Canada in 
1987 or earlier. Results based on the first assumption 
strengthened the study’s finding of the poorer performance 
of immigrants 26 to 45 or younger (in 1999) in respect to 
cumulative earnings. Under the second assumption, cumu- 
lative earnings of immigrant men aged 26 to 45 fell at least 
$14,000 more than those of their Canadian-born counter- 
parts, and the cumulative earnings of similar-aged immigrant 
women rose at least $10,000 less than those of their 
Canadian-born counterparts. Thus, the finding of poorer 
performance by immigrants aged 26 to 45 does not appear 
to be a result of excluding observations of unknown 
immigration status. 


8 Ideally, one would like to correlate changes in cumulative 
earnings with changes in wealth holdings of individuals. Since 
the 1984 Assets and Debts Survey and the 1999 Survey of 
Financial Security measure wealth only at the family level, this 
analysis is limited to changes in wealth holdings of family 
units. 


9 Ideally, the present discounted value of earnings (at the 
beginning of each period) received over each 12-year period 
should be computed and the resulting changes in wealth 
holdings estimated—assuming no changes in consumption 
expenditures between the two periods. Using a discount rate 
of 3%, the present discounted value (in 1973) of earnings 
received by Canadian-born men aged 26 to 35 amounted to 
$252,700 for the 1973-1984 period, compared with $213,900 
(in 1988) for the 1988-1999 period. The corresponding 
amounts were $128,700 and $147,600 for their female 
counterparts, and $190,800 and $180,800 overall. If one 
assumes that the extra earnings were saved and generated a 
real rate of return of 3%, then differences in the present value 
of discounted earnings would generate changes in average 
wealth holdings of -$53,600 for the men, +$26,200 for the 
women, and -$13,800 overall. 
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10 While the increase in school attendance may lead to an 
increase in student debt and a decrease in the number of years 
young individuals will be able to work full time before they 
reach, say, age 30, more education may increase their earnings 
in the longer term. 


11 Card and Lemieux (1997) showed that between 1971 and 
1994, the proportion of youth living with their parents rose 
more in Canada than in the United States. They concluded 
that the greater increase observed in Canada was related to 
poor labour market conditions in this country. 


12 The decrease is statistically significant at the 10% level 
(two-tailed test). 


13. Part of the decrease may have resulted from some young 
dual-earner couples’ deciding to hold less in precautionary 
assets because the risk of income loss is spread over two 
earners. 


14 Admittedly, changes in values and lifestyles have played 
an important role. 
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Earnings over time 


Charles Beach, Ross Finnie and David Gray 


RECENT STUDY EXAMINED the earnings of 

Canadians between 1982 and 1997 to assess 

changes in the variance of wages and salaries 
over time and to determine the extent to which these 
fluctuations were caused by permanent or transitory 
factors.’ 


Changes in permanent earnings were measured by cal- 
culating the differences in earnings across workers 
during two sub-periods, after adjusting for age effects. 
In contrast, variations in ¢ransitory earnings were meas- 
ured by calculating the average variance of the devia- 
tions in earnings for individuals around their mean 
earnings over a sub-period. These longitudinal meas- 
urements of yeat-to-year earnings variations reflect the 
instability of individual wages and salaries from one 
yeat to the next (see Data source). 


In other words, a person might have consistently above 
or below average earnings from one year to another, 
relative to others of the same age (the permanent com- 
ponent), while their earnings might also vary around 
their personal earnings profile over time (the transi- 
tory component). 


Main findings? 


e@ The overall variation of age-adjusted earnings 
among men increased substantially (13%) between 
the 1982-89 and 1990-97 periods (Chart A); in 
comparison, the increase among women was quite 


modest (1.5%). 


e The permanent component accounted for most of 
the inequality in both men’s and women’s earnings in 
the two eight-year periods (roughly two-thirds of 
the variation). 


LSE 
Charles Beach is with the Department of Economics at Queen's 
University. Ross Finnie is with the School of Policy S tudies at 
Oueen’s University, and the Business and Labour Market 
Analysis Division. David Gray is with the University of 
Ottawa. Ross Finnie can be reached at (613) 951-3962 or 
ref@qsilver.queensu.ca. 
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Chart A: Earnings inequality increased between 
the 1980s and 1990s, particularly among men.* 


128 
1.0 Transitory component 
i Vi 2 Permanent component 
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Men Women 


Gee — ees 
Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division (Longitudinal 
Administrative Database) 
* Broad estimation sample comparisons between 1982-1989 
and 1990-1997. 


e The increased inequality in men’s earnings between 
the 1980s and 1990s was due mainly to the perma- 
nent component. The transitory component played 
a lesser role, reflecting some rising volatility in indi- 
vidual earnings. 


e In the case of women, the permanent component 
was solely responsible for the rising dispersion of 
their earnings over time. In fact, the transitory com- 
ponent worked in the opposite direction by restrain- 
ing the expansionary effects of the permanent 
component. 


@ The variability of women’s earnings exceeded 
men’s throughout the study period; however, the 
differential fell by about half between the 1980s and 
1990s. 


e The increased variability in earnings between the two 
time frames was smaller in the more homogeneous 
natrow estimation sample, which contained con- 
tinuously employed workers only (Chart B). 
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Chart B: The transitory component is curbing 
the rising dispersion of earnings.* 
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Source: Small Area and Administrative Data Division (Longitudinal 
Administrative Database) 
* Narrow estimation sample comparisons between 1982-1989 
and 1990-1997. 


The rising dispersion of wages and salaries because of 
variations in permanent earnings may reflect widening 
differentials in relatively stable personal characteristics 
associated with income such as educational attainment 
and skill levels. Such a trend could be mitigated or 
even reversed in the coming years with improvements 
in educational programs targeting youth, and the 
acquisition of lifelong learning habits generally, includ- 
ing the pursuit of skills upgrading or retraining by older 
workers. 


In contrast, short-term earnings instability among men 
has declined in relative importance in recent years, 
while the size of the transitory component among 
women has been reduced altogether. Indeed, the small 
increase in the dispersion of women’s earnings via the 
permanent component was limited in scope by the 
countervailing reduction in the dispersion of their tran- 
sitory earnings, reflecting general improvements in the 
earnings stability of working women. These findings 
should temper concerns over rising earnings instability 
and place more emphasis in policy discussions on 
long-term differences in earnings across individuals. 
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Data source 
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The study population consisted of employees aged 20 
to 64 during the 1982-97 period in Statistics Canada’s 
Longitudinal Administrative Database. This database 
was originally created from a 10% sample of Canada 
Customs and Revenue Agency T-1 taxation files. 
Workers with a limited attachment to the labour 
market in a given taxation year were excluded from the 
analysis (for example, full-time students and employ- 
ees earning less than $1,000). 


The study population was further subdivided into two 
separate estimation samples for each sex and sub- 
period (1982-89 and 1990-97): 


e a broad estimation sample, which comprised all 
records satisfying basic inclusion criteria, including 
workers who reported earning at least $1,000 (in 
1997 dollars) for at least two years in the relevant 
eight-year sub-period, and 


e a narrow estimation sample, which included only 
those persons who reported earning at least $1,000 
each year of the applicable sub-period. 


Although this study was based on administrative tax 
data rather than the Survey of Consumer Finances and 
the Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics, the 
findings are consistent over a similar time frame. In 
particular, declining long-term earnings among young 
men working full year full time, observed with the 
sutvey data, likely contributed to the widening disper- 
sion of earnings noted by Beach, Finnie and Gray. 
Similarly, the rising earnings of young women may be 
reflected by the reduced variance of their earnings over 
time. 


@ Notes 


1 Earnings over time is adapted from a working paper by 
Charles Beach, Ross Finnie and David Gray entitled Earnings 
variability and earnings instability of women and men in Canada: 
How do the 1990's compare to the 1980's. The paper is published 
by the School of Policy Studies, Queen’s University, King- 
ston, Ontario, 2001. A paper of the same title will also appear 
in a forthcoming issue of Canadian Public Policy. 


2 Unless otherwise stated, these findings are based on the 
broad estimation sample only. 
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Income and wealth 


Baudelaire Augustin and Dimitri Sanga 


SE TEE 


HE LARGE AMOUNT OF DATA on income distribu- 

tion has proved useful in shedding light on 

inequalities, standard of living, and related prob- 
lems such as poverty. However, in order to reach 
appropriate conclusions on such issues, it is important 
not to confuse income and wealth. Although some 
correlation exists between the two, it is far from 
perfect. 


Inequality and poverty continually fuel debates in the 
political and academic spheres. Measures are com- 
monly based on income and would present quite a 
different picture if based on wealth. For example, the 
statement that the elderly are among society’s poorest 
membets could be either true or false, depending on 
whether the measure is income or wealth. If wealth, 
the statement could be false. Retired persons often 
have less onerous liabilities, since mortgages and other 
obligations such as educational debts have already been 
paid off. While the flow of income is smaller for most 
elderly persons, their stock of wealth could be larger. 


This article begins by looking at the basic concepts that 
distinguish income and wealth: flow and stock. Wealth 
and income distributions are then used to show the 
difference between these two concepts using a variety 
of tools (see Techniques used). 


Wealth is a stock, income a flow 


In everyday language, little distinction is made between 
income and net worth (wealth). It is sometimes said 
that a person with high earnings is trich—for example, 
an athlete. Sometimes, being rich is evaluated on 
the basis of assets owned. The two ideas are quite 
different. 


eS 
Baudelaire Augustin is with Health Statistics Division. He can 
be reached at (613) 951-6083 or baudelaire.augustin@statcan.ca. 
Dimitri Sanga is with Prices Division. He can be reached at 
(613) 951-3116 or dimitri.sanga@statcan.ca. 
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A flow is a quantity per unit of time. A stock is a quan- 
tity at a given point in time. A useful image is an open 
faucet from which water runs into a bathtub. The 
water running from the faucet is a flow. A specific 
number of litres flow per minute or per hour. On the 
other hand, the quantity of water accumulating in the 
bathtub is a stock. To determine this quantity, the only 
time information required is when the stock was meas- 
ured. No periodicity is necessary. The link between 
the flow from the faucet and the quantity of water in 
the tub is obvious: the greater the former, the more 
rapidly the latter will increase. 


The concepts of flow and stock are used widely. For 
example, in demography, population growth is a flow, 
whereas the population at a given point in time is a 
stock. In accounting, the items on the income state- 
ment (income, expenditures, profits) are flows, while 
those on the balance sheet (assets, liabilities, equity) are 
stocks. 


In the case of income and wealth, income is a flow, 
since it is meaningful only when defined in relation to 
a period of time (hourly, weekly, monthly or annual 
income). Net worth is a stock, increasing as new assets 
are acquired, debts repaid, or savings accumulated. 
Each of these elements depends more or less directly 
on income. 


However, income and net worth are not synonymous. 
Just as a strong flow from the faucet could be running 
into an empty bathtub, a high income may be associ- 
ated with low net worth. This is the case, for example, 
with young people starting their careers. Conversely, 
just as a weak flow from the faucet may be running 
into a nearly full bathtub, so could a low income 
accompany high net worth. This is the case with some 
retirees who have little income but who have accumu- 
lated and paid for substantial assets—for example, a 
house or RRSPs. 
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The link between wealth and 
income can be expressed as a 
simple mathematical equation: 


Wealth(t) = Wealth(t-1) * (1+r) + 
after-tax income(t) + net inter- 
family transfers(t) — expenditures (t) 
with t as the present time and r the 
constant annual rate of return. 


The wealth of a family at a given 
point in time is simply the sum of 
its net assets, which could include 
inheritances, and its savings invested 
at an annual rate of return fr, plus 
inter-family transfers. Savings are 
equal to after-tax income minus 
expenditures. A family that spends 
all its after-tax income in a given 
period will not be adding to its 
wealth during that period (see Data 
source and definitions). 


Net worth and after-tax income: 
a Clear but imperfect relationship 


If income and wealth were synony- 
mous, people better off in terms 
of income should also be better off 
in terms of wealth. In other words, 
the top 20% of persons in terms 
of income should also be the top 
20% in terms of net worth. The 
cotresponding case should apply 
for the bottom 20% and for all 
other quintiles. 


For example, in a table of income 
quintiles by wealth quintiles, the cells 
on the main diagonal should all 
have 20% of the population and all 
the other cells should have 0%. If 
income and wealth were totally 
unrelated, the population would be 
distributed equally among all the 
cells. In that case, all the cells would 
have a value of 4%. Clearly, this is 
not the case (Table 1). Consider, 
for example, the lowest income 
quintile. Only slightly more than 
half of this quintile (11% out of 
20%) are in the lowest wealth 
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Table 1: Households by income and net worth quintiles 


Net worth quintile 


1 2 3 4 5 
Lower 

limits ($) 0 7,400 50,000 126,100 270,400 

Income quintile % 
1 0 11 4 2 2 1 
2 16,000 5 5 4 3 2 
3 27,700 2 5 5 4 3 
4 40,100 1 4 5 5 4 
ts) 58,700 0 1 4 6 9 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


quintile. Indeed, one-twentieth of 
them (1% out of 20%) are in the 
highest wealth quintile. 


However, income and wealth have 
an imperfect but clearly discernible 
relationship. A person who is poor 
from a net worth standpoint has 
more than one chance in two of 
also being poor from an income 
standpoint. However, there is a 
45% chance that the person will fall 
into a higher quintile for income 
than for net worth. On the other 
hand, a person in the top net worth 
quintile has a 45% chance of also 
being in the top income quintile. 
But then again, 55% of people who 
fall into the top net worth quintile 
do not fall into the top net income 
quintile. 


Household shares of income 
and wealth differ 


Households in the top and bottom 
quintiles have a larger share of net 
wotth than after-tax income 
(Table 2). Households in the third 
and fourth quintiles have a larger 
share of after-tax income than net 
worth, while the second quintile 
shows equal shares of income and 
net worth. 


This relationship can also be 
observed in terms of centiles of 
after-tax income. (Centiles divide 
households into 100 equal portions 
ranging from lowest income to 


highest.) 


If after-tax income and net worth 
shares were identical, the relation- 
ship between the two measures 
would take the form of a straight 
line (Chart A). In effect, each centile 
would claim the same percentage 
of after-tax income as of net 
worth. On the contrary, the shares 
of income and wealth are different 
in many respects, whichever centile 
is considered. 


Households in the lowest after-tax 
income centiles generally have a 
larger share of wealth than of 
after-tax income. This may be be- 
cause elderly persons, for whom 
C/QPP and OAS are often the only 
sources of income, fall into the low 
after-tax income centiles. On the 
other hand, they have substantial net 
worth in the sense that they have 
paid off most of their debts. These 
centiles also contain self-employed 
workers who may be sustaining 
losses, causing their after-tax 
income to be negative even though 
they have substantial net worth. 
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Table 2: Household shares of wealth and 
after-tax income 


After-tax Average Average Share of 

income after-tax net after-tax Share of 
quintile income worth income wealth 

$ % 

1 8,300 135,700 S) 6 
2 22,000 128,700 11 14 
3 33,500 173,400 17 16 
4 48,400 260,800 24 22 
5 104,200 889,300 43 45 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


The higher centiles contain many families with a larger 
share of after-tax income than net worth. These fami- 
lies earn sizeable incomes but also have sizeable liabili- 
ties such as mortgages, student loans, and other debts. 


Between the two extremes are centiles in which shares 
of after-tax income and net worth are equal. (The 
relationship between shares of income and net wealth 
for economic families and unattached individuals is the 
same as that observed for all families since all families, 
are composed of economic fami- 
lies plus unattached individuals.) 


Income and wealth tend to 
vary in the same direction 
but not at the same rate 


Cumulative income (%) 


Continuing the analogy of net 
worth and net income to water 
from a faucet running into an open 
bathtub: the water from the faucet 
is income, the water accumulating 
in the tub is wealth. What goes 
down the drain represents current 
expenditures—that is, the portion 
of income that has been consumed 
and not kept as wealth. 


100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 


This relationship is always present, 
but varies considerably from one 
stage in the life cycle to the next. 0 
While the particular experiences of 
individuals differ considerably, 
everyone tends to follow a general 
pattern: we are born, grow as 
children, go to school, set up a 
household, and start a family. We 


0 10 
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Income and wealth 


struggle to find our first job, pursue a career, and even- 
tually retire. This is the life cycle. Each stage involves 
very different behaviours with respect to income crea- 
tion, expenditures, and savings. 


In the absence of longitudinal data, cross-sectional data 
by age must be used to approximate various stages in 
the life cycle. Rather than following the same individu- 
als over their lifetime, different individuals are com- 
pared at different stages in the cycle. The data used 
reflect not only life-cycle effects (purely age) but also 
cohort effects (Table 3). 


Persons in the under-25 age group appear to be the 
poorest in terms of both net worth ($1,800) and 
after-tax income ($12,600). This group is probably 
made up largely of students with unstable jobs or no 
income, or of young workers who are unskilled or 
just starting their career. Also, with respect to wealth, 
they would have had little time to accumulate savings. 


The 25 to 34 age group is likely made up largely of 
young people beginning their career and starting fami- 
lies. Income and assets increase rapidly, but so do 
debts. This has the effect of slowing the increase in net 
worth. Persons from 35 to 49 are advancing in their 
careers. Their earnings increase slowly but rise steadily. 
Debt growth slows, causing net worth to increase very 
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Chart A: A household’s share of wealth is not the same as its 
share of after-tax income. 
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Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
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Table 3: Median after-tax income, wealth, assets 


and debts 
After-tax Net Total Total 
income worth assets debts 
$ 
Less than 25 12,600 1,800 5,900 2,900 


25 to 34 33,000 28,100 54,900 15,000 
29 tOVZ9 28,800 13,900 27,000 10,700 
30 to 34 36,900 45,500 102,400 23,000 

35 to 49 42,100 86,500 155,000 26,000 
35 to 39 39,200 65,300 138,900 30,000 
40 to 44 41,000 89,400 155,200 25,000 
45 to 49 46,800 120,100 181,100 23,200 

50 to 64 39,300 164,900 215,000 7,100 
50 to 54 44,700 152,700 216,800 18,000 
99 to 59 41,200 171,500 221,300 6,000 
60 to 64 29,200 174,600 200,200 500 

65 and over 24,400 154,600 161,800 0 
65 to 69 27,800 176,600 193,700 0 
70 to 74 26,200 174,500 177,000 0 
1 1/9) 23,800 146,700 148,000 0 

80 and over 19,400 109,500 109,500 0 


Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 


Data source and definitions 


rapidly. Whereas income rises from $33,000 to 
$42,100, an increase of 28%, net worth more than tri- 
ples, climbing from $28,100 to $86,500, an increase of 
208%. 


Between 50 and 64 years of age, earnings hardly 
increase at all. Nevertheless, assets continue to grow as 
a result of saving, and total debt declines as homes 
and cars are paid off. Those aged 50 to 64 have the 
greatest net worth, even though their income differs 
little from that of the preceding age group. The 
65-and-over age group is phasing into retirement. 
Income falls dramatically, from an average of $39,300 
to $24,400, making them the poorest after those 
under 25 in terms of after-tax income. Assets also 
decline. But because debts are now almost non- 
existent, net worth does not decline as much. In fact, 
the 65-and-over age group is in second place in terms 
of net worth. 


One way to see the relationship between income and 
wealth is to look at after-tax income, net worth, assets 
and debts by age and, for each variable, compare one 
group’s median with the highest median for all groups. 
This value is then expressed as a percentage (Chart B).! 
This approach shows how each variable changes over 
time—when it peaks and when it declines—not the 
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This study used the 1999 Survey of Financial Security, 
which gathered data on the assets and debts of families 
and unattached individuals. 


Family unit: economic family or unattached individual. 


Economic family: two or more persons who live in the 
same dwelling and are related to each other by blood, 
marriage, common law or adoption. 


Unattached individual: person who lives alone or with 
unrelated persons. 


Total income: income from all sources (including gov- 
ernment transfers) before deduction of federal and pro- 
vincial taxes. Total income is also known as income 
before taxes (but after transfers). It includes market 
income and government transfer payments. 


Market income: total earnings (from paid employment or 
self-employment), investment income, retirement income 
(private pension plan) and other income. It corresponds 
to total income minus government transfers. It is also 
known as income before taxes and transfers. 


Government transfers: all direct payments to individu- 
als and families by the federal, provincial and municipal 
governments: Old Age Security, the Guaranteed Income 
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Supplement, Spouse’s Allowance, Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plan benefits, Child Tax Benefits, Employment 
Insurance benefits, workers’ compensation benefits, 
credits for the goods and services tax (GST) or the 
harmonized sales tax (HST), provincial or territorial tax 
credits, social assistance payments, and other payments. 


Income tax: total federal and provincial taxes on income 
and capital gains in a given year. 


After-tax income: total income minus income taxes. 


Assets: all family assets, including financial assets 
(RRSPs, other registered plans, deposits in financial 
institutions, mutual/investment funds, stocks, savings 
bonds and other bonds, and other financial assets) and 
non-financial assets (principal residence, other real 
estate, vehicles, other non-financial assets, and equity 
in a business). 


Debts: all debts owed by the family. They include mort- 
gages, lines of credit, credit cards, student loans, vehi- 
cle loans, and other debt. 


For further information on the definitions of the different 
components, see the concepts and definitions guide 
produced by the Income Statistics Division. 
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Chart B: Debts peak early and virtually disappear after age 65. 
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Source: Survey of Financial Security, 1999 
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actual levels. (Because of sample 
size limitations, the two extremes 
were collapsed—under 25, and 80 
or more.) 


After-tax income and net worth 
evolve along similar lines in that 
they grow at the beginning of the 
cycle and then slowly decline. How- 
ever, some differences are appar- 
ent. After-tax income peaks in the 
45 to 49 age group. The average 
income of this group is 3.5 times 
that of the under-25 group. Net 


Techniques used 


worth does not peak until 20 years 
later at the beginning of retirement 
in the 65 to 69 age group. At this 
age, median net worth is more than 
98 times that of the under-25 
group. 

At the beginning of the life cycle, 
young households take on debt in 
order to finance their education and 
start a family. Debt is therefore the 
variable that increases the most rap- 
idly for the first age groups. On a 
dollar level, debt is not very signifi- 


ee 


The difference between income and net worth may be illustrated using sev- 
eral concepts, among which is the way each is distributed for a given popu- 
lation. A preferred way to determine the distribution of income or wealth is to 
look at the share of each held by a given percentage of the population of interest. 
The focus is therefore on quintiles, deciles or centiles. These describe what 
share of wealth or income is held by 20%, 10%, or 1% percent of the popu- 
lation, ranging from the lowest to the highest. 


Quintiles and centiles have been used in this study. Quintiles (Table 1) divide 
the population into fifths from least to most for after-tax income and net worth. 
Centiles are given for after-tax income, and so wealth is also calculated by after- 
tax income centile to maintain the same population by centile. Net worth could 
also have been used as the starting point and then calculating after-tax income 
for each wealth centile. 


As is generally done for studies on wealth and income where extreme values 
are common, median values are used. The median is less sensitive to values 
on the extreme. 
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cant in comparison with net worth 
and total assets. But debt change 
over time shows the relationship 
between net worth, total debts, and 
after-tax income over the life cycle. 
Debt reaches its peak in the 35-39 
age group, falling rapidly until it 
almost disappears after age 65. 


Income is also increasing for these 
groups, causing debt growth to 
cease and total assets to grow. 
Around 45 to 49 years of age, 
income growth ceases. Neverthe- 
less, net worth continues to 
increase, owing not only to saving 
but also to declining debt and pos- 
sibly to inheritances. But the growth 
in net worth is fleeting. Starting at 
55 to 59 years of age, it slows ap- 
preciably and drops in the last two 
age groups. 


In short, wealth and income evolve 
along similar lines but at a different 
pace. At the start of the life cycle, 
income increases more rapidly than 
wealth. Toward the middle of the 
cycle, income stalls while wealth 
continues to grow. In retirement, 
income and wealth both tend to 
decrease. 


Summary 


Income and wealth are commonly 
used to assess the well-being of 
individuals, families or entities. 
While the two measures ate related, 
the relationship is not perfect: 
greater income is likely to mean 
ereater wealth—but not always. 


@ Note 


1 The median value was used in the 
tables in preference to the average 
because the median is considered to be 
more representative of households in 
each group. The median is less sensitive 
to extreme cases, such as a small group 
of individuals with unusually high 
income of large assets. 
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Working smarter 


Ted Wannell and Jennifer Al 


OMPUTERS have become an enormous presence 

in Canadian workplaces. In 1999, 70% of 

Canadian workplaces (accounting for 90% of 
employment) had at least one computer user. 
Moreover, 6 in 10 workers regularly used a computer 
on the job, double the 3 in 10 in 1990. 


This major change has not escaped the attention of 
economists, business analysts and labour market 
researchers. The rapid diffusion of computers and 
computer-based technologies has spawned a number 
of lines of inquiry. Some wonder why expanding com- 
puter usage has not been accompanied (at least until 
recently) by similar increases in productivity—the 
so-called productivity paradox. Others are more con- 
cerned with the complementarities of human capital 
(education and work skills) and physical capital (build- 
ings and machines). Endogenous growth theories 
hypothesize that economic growth is enhanced when 
the quality or quantity of both types increase in tan- 
dem. But what happens if growth in one outpaces change 
in the other? The situation whereby the implementation 
of computers and computer-based technologies exceeds 
the growth of computer skills in the labour force has 
received particular attention in recent years. 


Classical economic analysis implies that if the demand 
for a particular type of labour (for example, compu- 
ter-literate workers) increases faster than the supply, 
then the price (their earnings) will increase relative to 
other workers. This process has been termed skill- 
biased technological change. Although the literature 
developed initially as an explanation for the increasing 
gap between the earnings of more educated and less 


Adapted from Working Smarter: The skill bias of 
computer technologies, part of Statistics Canada’s The 
Evoling Workplace Series. Ted Wannell is with Labour and 
Hlousehold Surveys Analysis Division. He can be reached at 
(613) 951-3546 or ted.wannell@statcan.ca. Jennifer Ali is 
with Health Statistics Division. She can be reached at (613) 
951-4798 or jennifer.ali@statcan.ca. 
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educated workers in the United States, skill-biased 
technological change has subsequently been examined 
in the context of most advanced economies. 


If one were to assess the evidence in favour of the 
skill-biased technological change hypothesis in the lan- 
guage of a courtroom drama, ample circumstantial 
evidence can be shown, but no smoking gun. The 
demand- and supply-side trends seem to have the 
appropriate timing (most strongly demonstrated in the 
United States). And studies combining plant-level 
measures of technology change and aggregate proxies 
for employee skills (for example, ratio of white-collar 
to blue-collar workers) add corroboration. However, 
data combining plant-level technology information 
with individual-level education, training, wage and 
technology-use information have not previously been 
available. 


Although this study does not purport to have found 
the smoking gun, it does use a new source—the 
Workplace and Employee Survey (WES)—that con- 
tains information relevant to the examination of the 
skill-biased technological change hypothesis. Most im- 
portantly, WES combines information on workplaces 
with information on employees within those 
workplaces. 


Of particular interest are data on major computer 
hardware and software implementations in work- 
places that span a broad cross-section of the economy; 
training efforts of implementers versus other 
workplaces; and education, computer use and 
demographics of employees. 


Although WES provides an interesting new perspec- 
tive, it also has limitations. The general debate focuses 
on changes in technology and the demand for highly 
skilled workers. This study uses only the initial 1999 
cross-section of the WES sample and thus cannot 
directly address questions that pertain to longer-run 
changes in technology and labour supply.' Thus the 
results neither indicate the direction of causation nor 
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account for lagged effects that may appear (or accu- 
mulate) over time. Also, WES does not contain a 
measure of current capital stock (computer or other- 
wise), so current computer investment may not be an 
accurate indicator of the employer’s technological pro- 
ficiency. These data will improve as the WES panel is 
tracked over time. 


This report addresses four questions. Do computer 
hardware and software implementers spend more per 
employee on training than non-implementers? Do 
implementers have more highly educated workforces? 
Are highly educated workers mote likely to be found 
in implementing workplaces? Are recently hired work- 
ers in implementing workplaces better educated than 
longer-tenured co-workers? 


Although the second and third questions are very simi- 
lar, the second uses employer data while the third 
draws on employee data. In essence, this allows an 
examination of whether the employer and employee 
perspectives corroborate one another. The results con- 
sist mainly of regression results. These should not be 
interpreted as tests of formal models nor as indicators 
of the direction of causation, but rather as conditional 
means and distributions that account for many of the 
employer and employee variables related to computer 
technology, training and education. 


Literature review 


The process of skill-biased technological change is a 
dynamic one. The adoption or evolution of new tech- 
nology or of the stocks and marginal investment in 
computer hardware and software are hypothesized to 
precipitate increases both in training and in the demand 
for more educated workers (Berman, Bound and 
Machin 1997; Kahn and Lim 1995; Burris 1998). The 
demand for and wages of less skilled workers should 
decline concomitantly (Autor, Katz and Krueger 1997). 


Capturing the component of change ideally requires 
longitudinal data on firms. Such an investigation would 
track changes in the level and sophistication of 
computer stock and investment in technology, changes 
in the level of training provided, and changes in the 
education level and composition of the employees. 
Both the time component and the firm level 
are important for establishing the causal order and 
causal association. Skill-biased technological change 
would be demonstrated if firms with a strong orienta- 
tion towards technology (as evidenced by existing 


Working smarter 


computer stock or increased investment in technol- 
ogy) experienced an increase in training as well as in 
the educational level of their employees (or at least 
new hires). Previously, such analyses have not been 
possible. 


Skill-biased technological change was originally pro- 
posed in the United States as an explanation for the 
wage increases of highly skilled workers relative to less 
skilled workers through the 1980s (Bound and Johnson 
1992; Berman, Bound and Griliches 1994). The 
research, primarily focused on manufacturing indus- 
tries, produced compelling evidence that increasing 
demand for college-educated workers accounted for 
a growing wage gap by education. The strongest fac- 
tor in the increase of the relative wages of more highly 
skilled workers was technological change that favoured 
more educated labour over less educated labour 


(Bound and Johnson 1992). 


International evidence supports the U.S. data and dem- 
onstrates that these trends are pervasive across indus- 
tries in the U.S. and other OECD countries (Berman, 
Bound and Machin 1997; Machin and Van Reenen 
1998). Average education and the proportion of work- 
ers who use computers is associated with an industry's 
reseatch and development intensity (Machin and Van 
Reenen 1998). Moreover, the increased demand for 
educated workers and their wage premium appear to 
be strongest in industries with the most technological 
change (Allen 1996; Bartel and Sicherman 1997). 


The same phenomenon has been observed in Canada. 
Industries with more technological change tend to have 
more highly educated and highly paid workers 
(Baldwin, Gray and Johnson 1997, Bartel and 
Sicherman 1997).? As firms introduce new technology, 
their skill requirements increase (Baldwin and Da Pont 
1996; Baldwin 1999). However, research in Canada 
on skill-biased technological change remains tangen- 
tial. Most evidence is gleaned from research focused 
on related topics such as skill polarization, firm inno- 
vation, or trends in workplace technology (Hughes and 
Lowe 2000; Myles 1988; Economic Council of 
Canada 1991; McMullen 1996). It is clear that techno- 
logically oriented firms are more committed to train- 
ing (Baldwin 1999; Baldwin and Johnson 1995, 1997) 
and have higher wage rates (Baldwin and Da Pont 
1996; Baldwin, Gray, and Johnson 1997). What has 
been needed is an integrative study that examines the 
relationship between the introduction of technology, 
training and education. 


AO 
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Methodological issues 


Given the limitations of available data, many previous 
studies had to use less than optimal indicators of skill 
or technology change. The main problem was the lack 
of integrated employer-employee data, so either skill 
or technology had to be examined at higher than 
appropriate levels of aggregation. 


A number of studies have examined skill and technol- 
ogy measures at the industry level (Allen 1996; Autor, 
Katz and Krueger 1997; Baldwin and Johnson 1995; 
Baldwin, Gray and Johnson 1997; Baldwin 1999; 
Machin and Van Reneen 1998). Such studies inferred 
the general processes at play, but necessarily disre- 
garded the distribution (as opposed to average) of 
employee skills and the range of technological com- 
mitment across establishments (Baldwin 1999). 


Other studies have taken the analysis down to the indi- 
vidual level—on either the employer or employee 
side—but were forced to aggregate on the other side. 
So, studies using household data to look at employee 
wages as a skill proxy correlated those measures to 
technology indicators at the industry level (Bartel and 
Sicherman 1997; Autor, Katz and Krueger 1997). Simi- 
larly, studies that looked at technology indicators at 
the plant level most frequently had only crude esti- 
mates of the skill level within those plants, such as the 
ratio of production to non-production workers 
(Berman, Bound and Machin 1997; Haskel and Heden 
1999) or the estimated proportion with either a high 
school (Bartel and Lichtenberg 1987) or university 
education (Autor, Katz and Krueger 1997; Bartel and 
Lichtenberg 1987; Doms, Dunne and Troske 1997; 
Bartel and Sicherman 1997). 


As this brief review indicates, a number of different 
measurements have been used as indicators of skill and 
technology. Education is most frequently cited as the 
best indicator available from most survey sources since 
it signals to employers the ability to learn and adapt to 
technological change (Baldwin, Gray and Johnson 
1997; Levy and Murnane 1996; Bartel and Lichtenberg 
1987). This study used a range of educational variables, 
measured at the individual level, to find the shape of 
the relationship (if any). 


Less agreement exists on the most appropriate indica- 
tor of technological change at the workplace level— 
the proportion of employees using computers (Autor, 
Katz and Krueger 1997, Haskel and Heden 1999), 
ratio of research and development cost to net sales 
(Bartel and Sicherman 1997), patents received (Bartel 
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and Sicherman 1997), the ratio of real ouput to real 
capital stock (Bartel and Lichtenberg 1987), or the 
number of production-related technologies used in the 
past year (Doms, Dunne and Troske 1997). Since most 
of the literature on technological change is framed in 
the context of the computerization of the workplace, 
this study used WES information on new computer 
technology investments in the previous 12 months. The 
questionnaire captured the cost of the three most 
expensive such implementations, which were summed 
and divided by the number of employees for a per 
capita measure. This may understate the level of com- 
puter spending in the most technology-intensive 
workplaces, yet it still results in a wide dispersion of 
pet-employee, computer-spending patterns. 


Finally, most of the studies cited limited their focus to 
manufacturing industries (the exceptions being Autor, 
Katz and Krueger 1997; Allen 1996; Bound and 
Johnson 1992). Given that computer use is pervasive 
across all industries, it makes sense to be as inclusive as 
possible.’ 


Technology implementers offer more training 


The skill-biased technological change hypothesis pos- 
tulates that computer literacy is a scarce commodity. 
Thus, implementations of new computer-based tech- 
nologies should increase the demand for employee 
training—the most immediate method of acquiring 
scarce skills. Note that this does not necessarily distin- 
guish computers from other types of technologies, 
since the skill required to operate a new printing press, 
for example, may also be scarce. However, unlike 
many skill-intensive technologies, computers are ubiq- 
uitous and so play a correspondingly greater role in 
the overall demand for skills. Furthermore, computer 
hardware and particularly software generally have 
shorter life spans than other forms of capital, thereby 
stimulating the need for continual training. According 
to WES, about 23% of workplaces introduced at least 
one major new hardware or software technology in 
the previous year. 


Significantly higher levels of training coincided with 
these adoptions of computer technologies. About half 
(50.6%) of workplaces that adopted computer tech- 
nology provided related training in 1999, almost three 
times the rate of 17.7% among those that did not. But 
much of this gap is due to the greater propensity of 
large establishments to both invest in hardware and 
software and provide computer-related training. 
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It is also important to look at com- 
puter-related training from the 
employee perspective, thereby 
removing much of the large estab- 
lishment bias. This bias exists since 
larger employers are very likely to 
have some form of employee 
training, even though not many 
employees may be involved in any 
period. About 23% of employees 
in workplaces with new hardware 
or software received some compu- 
ter-related training, compared with 
14% in those that had not imple- 
mented any technology (Table 1). 
So employees of hardware or soft- 
ware adopters wete over one-and- 
a-half times more likely than 
employees of other establishments 
to receive computer-related train- 
ing. Furthermore, the incidence of 
training increased with the per em- 
ployee cost of the hardware or 
software implemented. Almost 
one-third (32%) of employees 
in businesses that spent $2,500 
or more per employee for a 
new technology implementation 
received training, compared with 
19% of employees in workplaces 
spending less than $700. 


Another potential source of bias in 
training comparisons relates to 
differences in computer use. Two- 
thirds of employees in implement- 
ing establishments used computers, 
compared with just over half (56%) 
in non-implementing establish- 
ments. Therefore, it may be that the 
elevated training rates of computer 
technology adopters could simply 
be due to the greater concentration 
of computer users in these work- 
places. But the same result persists 
when looking only at computer 
users: those working for technol- 
ogy adopters were 39% more likely 
to receive related training then 
those in other establishments. 
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Table 1: Employee training by cost per employee of computer- 
based technology adoption 


_————— 


Computer-based technology adoption 
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None Ov 

Computer related 

All employees 14.1 
Classroom 8.5 
On-the-job 6.9 
Computer users 23.6 
Classroom 14.2 
On-the-job alisl heat 
Other training 44.3 
Classroom 29.6 
On-the-job 23.0 


23.0 
13.7 
ited, 
32.7 
19.6 
16.4 


45.6 
30.7 
23.95 


$1-$699 $700-$2,499 $2,500 + 
% 
19.3 26.3 31.6 
11.6 14.3 19.3 
9.5 14.5 15.2 
29.3 37.9 36.0 
18.1 20.8 22.1 
14.1 21.0 17.2 
47.8 41.1 44.4 
32.5 26.6 29.8 
24.5 21.1 23.1 
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Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
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This elevated training rate could 
also be related to some other char- 
acteristics of computer technology 
adopters. As a test, the probability 
that an employer offers computer- 
related training was fitted on a 
number of location characteristics 
using a logistic regression model. 
The adoption of computer tech- 
nology effect remained significant 
even after controlling for location 
size, industry, computer usage, 
collective bargaining covetage, 
number of competitors, and 
regional unemployment rate. So 
computer technology adoptions 
were generally associated with 
higher levels of computer-related 
training. 


If computer implementation leads 
to a higher level of training, then 
why the concern with education 
Workers could be getting all the 
computing know-how they require 
through training. Although compu- 
ter training may be available for 
any class of worker, the training 
will generally be more efficient for 
those who have ‘learned how to 
learn.’ This holds true particularly 
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if frequent training episodes are 
required to keep up with evolving 
technologies or when employees 
can be relied upon to train them- 
selves. For example, WES indicates 
that 57% of university graduates 
taught themselves to use their main 
computer application, compared 
with about 40% of those with 
lower levels of education. 


Also possible is a feedback loop by 
which a highly educated workforce 
might influence further computer 
investments. To wit, highly edu- 
cated workers might be more 
adept at finding technological 
solutions to workplace problems 
and so may influence their employ- 
ers to spend more on computer 
hardware and software. 


Workplaces with highly 
educated employees more 
likely to be technology 
implementers 


Workplaces spending more money 
per employee on the implementa- 
tion of new hardware or software 
computer technologies tend to 
have a better-educated workforce, 
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Table 2: Technology implementation intensity, by employee 
education 


Expenditure per employee 


more experience. Variations also 
existed by region and industry. It is 
possible that if these variables were 
accounted for, the educational dif- 
ferences between implementers 


$0 
Less than high school S103 
Some high school ZZ 
High school diploma Zien 
Postsecondary, non-university 37.91 


Some university 9.63 
Bachelor's degree or more 16.86 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 


and the proportion of employees 
with less than a high school 
diploma declines as spending 
increases (Table 2). In contrast, the 
workplace share of university 
graduates increases with the level of 
computing investment—from 
17% in workplaces with no major 
computer investments to 22% in 
workplaces that spent $2,500 or 
more per employee. 


When education is further dis- 
aggregated into a 28-level semi- 
continuous variable, the association 
between education and technology 
is confirmed. Employees in work- 
places that did not implement a 
technology had a significantly lower 
average level of education, 16.6 
years, than those in workplaces that 
did implement, 17.1 (Chart). The 
significant difference in employee 
education is most evident between 
workplaces that spent less than 
$2,500 per employee compared 
with those that spent $2,500 or 


more. 


Although the average education 
level in implementing workplaces is 
higher than in other workplaces, 
the absolute difference is not great. 
In fact, the differences may be 
related to other differences 
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and non-implementers might 
disappear. However, such cross- 
% tabulations would be unwieldy and 


$1-$699 $700-$2,499 $2,500+ 


2.69 1.59 1.05 rife with small cell sizes. Instead, 
10.65 8.71 6.76 3 : ; 5 
eS Paar hate multivariate regression techniques 
37.57 36.78 39.04 can be used to account for the 

9.20 10.54 11.41 effects of intervening variables (lo- 
19.37 WN PAS 21.82 


cation size, industry, and region). 


To examine whether the introduc- 
tion of new technology was asso- 
ciated with employee education 
and training, controlling for other 
relevant variables, ordered logit 
models were estimated (Table 3). 
These models estimate the odds 
that a workplace is a more inten- 
sive computer technology imple- 
méenter, given a’ numbet. of 


between the businesses. For exam- 
ple, workplaces that introduced a 
new technology in the past 12 
months were larger and spent 
more on overall training per 
employee. Furthermore, their 
employees were older and had 
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Chart: Technology implementers were larger; spent more on 
training; and had an older, more experienced, and more 
educated workforce. 
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Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
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Table 3: Technology investment related to employee education: 
Log odds and odds ratios (parentheses) from ordered 
logit models 


Training cost per employee 


Model Education $1-$199 $200-$599 $600+ 
nn SEE 
Educationt 
1 Education ane 
<A 0.38 * TOOR SOs Sey 

2 Training (1.47) (2.72) (2.20) 

Se 0.04 ** 0.40 * O98 cr OA 
3 Education, training (1.04) (1.49) (2.66) (2.10) 

; es. 0.04 *™* 0:38* O96" "5. /07.3.° 55 
4 Education, training, size (1.04) (1.46) (2.62) (2.07) 

0.03 * OFS 0.87 "**" "0:48 * 
5 Model 4 + industry, region (1.03) (1.42) (2.38) (1.62) 
6 Model 5 + experience, sex, age oe we ae nee 
University education 
1 University education ies 
9 Trainin 0.38 * A800.2"7 0.790" 
NG (1.47) (2: 72y (2.20) 

ah 0.36" 0.40 * Or9ORe=s AOR 5" 
3 Education, training (1.43) (1.49) (2.68) (2.12) 

ber : O55: 0.38 * Oo Oars 
4 Education, training, size (1.42) (1.46) (2.62) (2.09) 

0.29* (Oe coy O87 60.47" 

5 Model 4 + industry, region (1.33) (1.42) (2.39) (1.61) 
6 Model 5 + experience, sex, age ie aoe ee on 


EEE 
Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 

t The reference category is no training expenditures. 

tt The reference category for education is postsecondary education or less. 
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characteristics. Training expendi- 
tures per employee were also 
included as control variables, since 
training may be a substitute for 
employee education (even though 
most evidence indicates it is com- 
plementary). The results are most 
easily interpreted in terms of odds 
ratios. For example, an odds ratio 
of 1.05 for education in Model 1 
indicates that each increase in the 
average level of workforce educa- 
tion was associated with a 5% 


increase in the odds that the 
workplace was at a higher level of 
computer technology investment. 
Similarly odds ratios for categori- 
cal variables such as ‘low training’ 
are interpreted relative to a refer- 
ence category—in this case, work- 
places that did no formal training. 
So, workplaces that spent between 
$1 and $199 per employee on train- 
ing in 1999 were 47% more likely 
to be at a higher level of computer 
spending than workplaces that 
spent nothing on employee training, 
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These regressions reiterate the find- 
ing that workplaces whose employ- 
ees ate better educated are more 
likely to introduce a new technol- 
ogy and to spend more per 
employee on implementation. The 
relationship between education 
and technology implementation 
remained significant when training, 
workplace size, industry, region, 
and individual level controls were 
added (Models 3 to 6). The exist- 
ence of separate education and 
training effects indicates that train- 
ing is not a perfect substitute for 
employee education level. 


Although the coefficient for edu- 
cation appears small relative to 
training effects, the education vari- 
able in these models was entered 
as a 28-level semi-continuous 
variable, so each increment in edu- 
cation is quite small and the estima- 
tion procedure assumes a constant 
incremental effect across all levels 
of education. For example, nine 
increments separate a grade 12 edu- 
cation from a bachelor’s degree, 
so the difference in the probability 
of implementing (about 45%) 
between a hypothetical workplace 
employing only high school gradu- 
ates and one employing only uni- 
versity graduates is quite large. In 
fact, there may be ‘threshold 
effects’ between education and 
technology: some increments in 
education may have a stronger 
association with technology than 
others. 


A university education is frequently 
cited as just such a threshold in the 
association between technology 
and education. To test for this 
effect, the logit models were re-run 
using a dichotomous education 
variable: at least some university 
versus none.’ The results do indi- 
cate the presence of a strong 
threshold effect for university edu- 
cation—employers with university- 
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educated employees were more likely to invest (or in- 
vest more) in hardware/software than employers 
without university-educated employees. Although the 
effect isamdimmnished wwsomiewhat. with the 
addition of controls for training, workplace size, in- 
dustry, and region, it nonetheless remains strong and 
statistically significant. For example, in the most com- 
plete models, workplaces with university-educated 
employees were much mote likely to invest than other 
workplaces.” 


Highly educated workers more likely in 
implementing workplaces 


In this section, the focus is on the individual—specifi- 
cally, on whether individuals holding jobs in 
workplaces that invest heavily in computer-based tech- 
nologies have higher levels of education than employ- 
ees in other workplaces. This is an alternative view on 
the relationship examined in the previous section and 
can be viewed as corroborating evidence. 


Using the semi-continuous education variable, ordi- 
naty least square (OLS) models were fitted on hard- 
ware/software implementation costs per employee, 
training, and other controls (Table 4). The regression 
equivalent of a simple cross-tabulation, Model 1 indi- 
cates that working for an employer who spent $2,500 
of more per employee on new hardware/software 
and, to a lesser extent, an employer who spent from 


$1 to $699 per employee was associated with signifi- 
cantly higher levels of education. 


Although the addition of individual controls for sex, 
age and experience (Model 2) had almost no effect on 
these results, the association began to weaken (becom- 
ing insignificant for the $1 to $699 per capita group) 
when workplace-level controls for number of 
employees, industry, and region were included (Model 
3). However, the significant association between edu- 
cation and intensive computer technology implemen- 
tation ($2,500 or more per employee) persisted in all 
models, including additional controls for workplace 
and employee-specific training. 


The training variables themselves produced some 
interesting results (Models 4 to 6). Workplace per- 
employee spending on training was not significantly 
related to employee education even though coeffi- 
cients were in the expected direction.® On the other 
hand, employee-specific training (that is, undertaken 
by the respondents) was positively and significantly 
related to the employee’s level of education. This re- 
sult was noted for both computer-specific training and 
other forms of training. So, better-educated employ- 
ees wete more or less randomly distributed across 
workplaces with varying levels of employee training, 
but were more likely to receive training than less- 
educated employees within all types of establishments. 
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Table 4: Employee education related to technology investment (OLS models) 
nee 


Technology implementation 


$700 - 


< $700 $2,499 $2,500 + 


Employer training Employee Adjusted 
training R? Wald 

in last 12 (unad- (imple- 

Low Medium High months justed) mentation) 


Se 


Model 1 = Technology 


implementation 0.43* ORO 2 2 
Model 2 = 1 + age, sex, 

experience 0.44* 0.22 ile Ola 
Model 3 = 2 + industry, 

region, size OFZ -0.06 OrsSea 
Model 4 = 3 + employer 

training costs 0.09 -0.11 ORS Grae 
Model 5 = 4 + employee 

computer training 0.06 -0.16 0.80 ** 
Model 6 = 4 + one year 

employee training 0.07 -0.13 Oro 2a 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
~ EDS-05.5°2 p01 es p<)007, 


0.0060 _—p<.001 
0.0157. —p<.001 


0.1624 p<.001 


0.40 0.21 0.39 0.1633 p<.001 
0.00 0.15 0.32 0.1696 p<.001 
-0.09 0.02 0.19 OS Fige’ 0.1765 p<.001 
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Since OLS regression rests on some strong assump- 
tions about the variable of interest, which were clearly 
not present in the semi-continuous education variable,’ 
the results were tested for robustness using two dif- 
ferent measures of education—an ordinal measure and 
the dichotomous measure for university education. 


In the first alternative, education was classified into six 
categories: less than grade 9, grades at hel iO 
diploma), high school diploma, non-university 
postsecondary, some university, and university degree. 
This categorical variable was fitted to the same inde- 
pendent variables as the OLS models using ordered 
logit models (Table 5). As with the OLS regressions, 
only very intensive levels of computer technology 
investment ($2,500 or more per employee) were con- 
sistently associated with significantly higher levels of 
employee education. The magnitude of the associa- 
tion was diminished by the addition of workplace con- 
trols for industry, region, and size, but remained 
significant. 


Assuming again that a university education (signalling 
that a petson has ‘learned how to learn’) may be the 
only really important educational step for technology 
implementing employers, a logistic regression with a 
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simple indicator of university education was 
fitted on the same sets of variables as the OLS and 
ordered logit models. The same pattern was evident. 
A university education was significantly associated with 
the highest level of hardware/software investment. 
The magnitude decreased with the addition of 
workplace-level controls, yet remained significant. 


These analyses indicate that highly educated employ- 
ees ate more likely found in workplaces that spent 
$2,500 or more per employee to implement a hard- 
ware /softwate innovation in the past year. Highly edu- 
cated employees were not concentrated in 
intensive-training workplaces, but rather were more 
likely to receive training in all types of workplaces. 
Overall then, this section supports previous literature 
that better-educated employees receive mote training 
and work in more technologically oriented 
workplaces. Moreover, workplaces with highly edu- 
cated workers are more likely than other workplaces 
to implement new computer technologies. However, 
a couple of caveats are necessary. Education and tech- 
nology implementation, according to WES, are asso- 
ciated mainly at a high threshold of technology 
spending, which only a relatively small proportion of 
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Table 5: Employee education related to employer technology investment—log odds and (odds ratios) 


from ordered logit models 


Overall education 


i EE 


Technology implementation 


University education 


EEE 


Technology implementation 


—— Adjusted ——— Adjusted 
$700 - Wald (imple- $700 - Wald (imple- 
< $700 $2,499 $2,500 + mentation) < $700 $2,499 $2,500 + mentation) 
Model 1 = Technology Ob z 0.04 0.48 *** 0.20 0.03 COU 
implementation (1.18) (1.04) (1.62) p<.001 (1.22) (1.03) (1.65) p<.001 
Model 2 = 1 + age, sex, 0.20 0.06 0.50 ce 0.20 0.04 Cmog tas 
experience (1.22) (1.06) (1.65) p<.001 (1.22) (1.04) (1.66) p<.001 
Model 3 = 2 + industry, 0.06 -0.07 0.39 0.09 -0.07 0.40** 
region, size (1.06) (0.93) (1.48) p<.001 (1.09) (0.93) (1.49) p<.05 
Model 4 = 3 + employer 0.04 -0.09 Ore t=” 0.08 -0.09 O.39= 
training costs (1.04) (0.91) (1.45) p<.001 (1.08) (0.91) (1.48) p<.05 
Model 5 = 4 + employee 0.03 -0.11 OSG. 0.07 -0.10 OES 
computer training (1.03) (0.90) (1.42) p<.001 (1.07) (0.90) (1.45) p<.05 
Model 6 = 4 + one year 0.04 -0.10 O36. 0.07 -0.09 Vids. - 
employee training (1.04) (0.90) (1.43) p<.001 (1.07) (0.91) (1.46) p<.05 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
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workplaces attain. Also, cross-sectional models do not 
indicate the direction of causation—a synergistic or 
reinforcing relationship likely exists between the tech- 
nological capacity of a workplace and the education 
level of its workforce. 


Recent hires better educated than 
current employees 


Previous sections essentially compared a stock 
(employee education) and a flow (incremental invest- 
ment in computer technology). However, it seems 
likely that recently hired employees may better reflect 
the labour demand effects of recent technology 
implementation. As such, this section focuses on em- 
ployees hired in approximately the same 12-month 
period in which the computer technologies in question 
were implemented. Although the focus on new 
employees would seem to stand on firmer theoretical 
ground, several factors potentially cloud the findings. 
First, the sample size of newly hired employees is much 
smaller than the overall employee sample, thus reduc- 
ing the precision of estimates for this sub-population. 
Furthermore, low-wage, low-skill jobs tend to turn 
over at a much higher rate than high-skill jobs, which 
could mask the education-technology relationship if 
labour demand is segmented within businesses. Third, 
the analyses do not take into account intra-year timing 
issues—specifically whether hiring preceded or fol- 
lowed the reported implementation(s).* 


Two components need to be addressed in determin- 
ing whether new hires in computer-implementing 
workplaces are better educated than the existing stock 
of employees. First, does this relationship in fact exist? 
Second, is the effect either absent or substantially 
weaker in non-implementing workplaces? The answer 
to both is yes, albeit with some imprecision in the 
measurement. 


Both an indicator of new hires and interactions 
between this variable and the computer-spending 
indicators were added to the models. In this formula- 
tion, the coefficient of the new hire indicator (Table 6) 
represents the relative education of new hires in non- 
implementing establishments. The results from all three 
models are clear: new hires in non-implementing 
workplaces have no more education than their longer- 
tenured colleagues. On the other hand, the implemen- 
tation—new-hire interaction term indicates that new 
hires are better educated than their co-workers within 
implementing workplaces. The coefficients for the 
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Table 6: Education of new hires in 


implementing workplaces 


Type of regression 


OLS Ordered 
(standard Logistic logistic 
error) (odds ratio) (odds ratio) 


Compared with current employees 


. -0.34 -0.10 =0.17 
Non-implementers —(g 5) (0.90) (0.84) 
nae 0.39 Gioe. 0.29* 
mplementers (1.53) (1.43) (1.34) 
0.59* ORS 274 Ors4a 
<$700 (0.32) (1.68) (1.40) 
-0.50 -0.31 -0.09 
$700 - $2,499 (0.43) (0.73) (0.91) 
1.16 0.73 0.81* 
$2,500 + (0.72) (2.07) (2.24) 
Compared with new hires in non-implementers 
Impl t 0.78* 0.46* OALE 
mplementers (2.21) (1.58) (1.60) 
0.93* 0.63* 0.52™ 
<$700 (0.38) (1.88) (1.68) 
-0.16 -0.21 0.08 
$700 - $2,499 (0.47) (0.81) (1.08) 
1.50* 0.84 0.98* 
$2,500 + (0.75) (2.31) (2.66) 


Source: Workplace and Employee Survey, 1999 
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logistic and ordered logistic models indicate appreci- 
able and significant effects. A randomly selected new 
employee in an implementing workplace is at least 
one-third more likely to be at a higher level of educa- 
tion than longer-tenured co-workers. The coefficient 
for the OLS model is similar in magnitude, but is not 
significant at the customary level of 0.05. Therefore, 
all else being equal, newly hired employees in imple- 
menting workplaces are more likely than their co- 
workers to have a university degree (logistic model) 
or more generally to be found among the higher rungs 
of the six-level education scale (ordered logistic 
model). 


The separate interactions between the new hire vari- 
able and the indicators of increasing computer invest- 
ment per employee indicated a significant effect for 
workplaces that invested less than $700 per employee, 
no significant effect at the middle level of technology 
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investment, and a relatively large effect among the most 
intensive technology implementers that was significant 
only in the ordered logistic model. New employees of 
the most intensive implementers were twice as likely 
to have a university education as employees of 
non-implementets. The ‘J’ pattern outlined by these 
coefficients (appreciable effect, no effect, large effect) 
may have resulted from measurement imprecision 
related to the one-year horizon on computer technol- 
ogy investments and the relatively small number of 
both workplaces and new employees at the higher lev- 
els of investment. 


The interaction terms between the new-hire indicator 
and the hardware-softwate implementation variables 
are direct tests of the hypothesis that new hires of com- 
puter technology implementers are better educated 
than new hires in other workplaces. The results of the 
regression models generally confirm this hypothesis, 
although some of the estimates again suffer from a 
lack of precision. Comparing all computer technology 
implementers with non-implementers, the OLS, 
ordered logistic and logistic models all indicate signifi- 
cant educational differences among new hires that 
extend across the schooling spectrum. The odds 
ratios indicate that a randomly selected new hire in an 
implementing workplace is more than half again as 
likely to be at a higher level of education than a ran- 
domly selected new hire in a non-implementet. 


If the education level of new hires is related to hard- 
ware/software implementation, one would expect 
their relative education (compared with new hires of 
non-implementers) to increase with the intensity of 
computer technology investments. Here the results are 
mixed. In each of the models, the largest interaction 
coefficient corresponds to the highest per employee 
implementation investment, although the coefficient in 
the logistic model is not significant. Smaller but more 
precise coefficients are noted for implementers that 
spent less than $700 per employee on computer tech- 
nologies. Again, the results for the middle level of 
computer investment ($700-$2,499 per employee) are 
puzzling. The education of their new hires does not 
differ significantly from new hires of non-implement- 
ers and is significantly less than the education level of 
new hires of more intense and less intense technology 
implementers. 


In summary, new employees of computet technology 
implementers were generally better educated than both 
their longer-tenured peers within implementing 
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workplaces and new hires of non-implementing 
workplaces. Although the education differentials did 
not rise in step with increasing intensity of computer 
technology investment, this may be an artefact of 
measurement imprecision. On balance, micro-level 
evidence is reasonably robust that investments in com- 
puter technology are associated with a simultaneous 
increase in the demand for more highly educated 
workers. 


Conclusion 


The skill-biased technological change hypothesis pos- 
tulates that the increasing prevalence of computer tech- 
nology is increasing the demand for highly skilled 
(educated) labour relative to less skilled (educated) 
labour. The hypothesis has most frequently been 
examined with industry-level data or, less frequently, 
with plant-level data from the manufacturing sector. 
However, when plant-level data are encountered in the 
literature, employee skill is typically proxied by the 
ratio of white-collar to blue-collar workers. Similarly, 
if household survey data are used to get better 
indicators of employee education or skills, then indus- 
try-level technology indicators are the norm. This study 
combined workplace-level technology information 
with information on the education and training of 
employees within those workplaces. 


Major implementations of computet hardware and 
software were associated with elevated rates of com- 
puter-related training. At first blush, this finding seems 
patently obvious. Employees need to learn how to use 
new hardware and software systems. However, it also 
indicates that new systems require skills that are scarce, 
at least for some period, within individual workplaces. 
This is one of the foundations of the skill-biased tech- 
nological change hypothesis. Furthermore, since com- 
puter hardware and software systems have relatively 
short life cycles, the need for new training should 
recur frequently. Thus technology-intensive employers 
may well favour employees who possess the educa- 
tional credentials that demonstrate they have learned 
how to learn. 


From the workplace perspective, employers with uni- 
versity-educated employees were more likely to invest 
in computer technology implementations. Although a 
weak linear relationship was found between pet 
employee computer investment and a semi-continu- 
ous education variable, the evidence was strongest 
for a step effect associated with the presence of 
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university-educated employees. This finding adds sup- 
port to the notion that technology-intensive employ- 
ers would place a premium on hiring employees who 
have the educational signals that they will be effective 
learners—a notion very suggestive of skill-biased tech- 
nological change. 


From the employee perspective, university-educated 
workers were mote likely to be found in the most 
technology-intensive workplaces. The employee mod- 
els did not find a linear relationship between educa- 
tion level and the employer’s computer technology 
spending. Instead, an educational step effect was asso- 
ciated with employers that spent $2,500 or more per 
employee on computer hardware and software. These 
models also added an interesting twist to the training 
story. Highly educated workers were not unduly con- 
centrated in high-training workplaces, but they were 
more likely to receive training than their less-educated 
co-workers, regardless of the overall training level of 
the workplace. 


New employees of computer technology implement- 
ers were better educated than their longer-tenured 
co-workers. This is an important addition to the evi- 
dence base on skill-biased technological change since 
it relates marginal change in computer technology to 
marginal change in the intra-establishment distribution 
of education. Although it could be argued that this is 
simply a consequence of the increasing average level 
of education of the workforce, findings indicate 
otherwise. First, new hires in non-implementing 
workplaces were no better educated than their co- 
workers. Second, new hires in implementing 
workplaces were significantly better educated than 
new employees of non-implementing establishments. 
Thus the concentrated hiring of highly educated work- 
ers within implementing establishments clearly seems 
a demand-generated phenomenon. 


Although WES will eventually provide longitudinal 
data, these results pertain only to the first cross sec- 
tion. Thus they cannot yet provide information on the 
long-term trends outlined by the skill-biased techno- 
logical change hypothesis. Moreover, the information 
on computer technology investments was probably 
quite noisy in comparison with the accumulated tech- 
nological capacity in the sampled workplaces. This un- 
doubtedly affected the precision of some of the results. 
The longitudinal data, as they become available, should 
provide the basis to both refine and expand these find- 
ings, particularly with respect to the direction of cau- 
sation. 
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Perhaps the most interesting line of inquiry will be to 
examine wages within the framework of the skill- 
biased technological change hypothesis. Remember 
that the hypothesis emerged as a broad-stroke expla- 
nation for increasing returns to education in the United 
States. Yet the relative returns to higher education in 
Canada and most European countries have remained 
much mote stable. The hypothesis would also seem to 
imply that a wage premium should exist for on- 
the-job computer use. However, most recent studies 
have found little or no computer wage premium after 
controlling for unobserved heterogeneity. It seems 
likely that WES information, such as the type of com- 
puter applications used and the revealed ability to train 
oneself to perform new computing tasks, not to men- 
tion workplace technology investments, could provide 
interesting new insights into these issues. 


@ Notes 


1 The 1999 WES cross-sectional employer sample will be 
followed over time, creating the opportunity for more 
rigorous studies as the panel progresses. 


2 Hughes and Lowe (2000) provide a notable exception, 
concluding that computer use is not associated with skill level 
and earnings, after controlling for occupational prestige, age, 
and employment status. 


3 The WES sample excludes farming, fishing, trapping and 
public administration. 


4 When education was classified into six ordinal categories, 
the university indicator was the only level of education that 
consistently had a significant coefficient. 


5 Also tested was a model that allowed education to have 
a different effect for workplaces with varying levels of 
training—mainly to see if the combination of university- 
educated employees and high levels of training resulted in an 
extra technology boost (that is, a multiplicative rather than 
an additive effect). These interaction terms were separately 
and jointly insignificant. 


6 The lack of precision in the relationship between 
employee education and workplace training expenditures 
may be a function of the data quality of the latter. Training 
expenditure information could not be provided by approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the surveyed workplaces. 


7 Most notably, the education variable was not normally 
distributed with equal increments between levels of the 
variable. 
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8 Although the survey contains the information to define 
new hires in relation to the timing of the hardware and/or 
software implementations, several factors limit the accuracy 
of such a measure: differing reference periods (employees 
were typically interviewed three to four months after their 
employers), recall error (which increases after six months), 
and item non-response by either the employer or employee. 
Furthermore, employers may well change hiring priorities in 
anticipation of a major technological implementation. 
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water and soil? 
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2000 


Can we continue extracting non-renewable 
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Human Activity and the Environment 2000 answers these questions and 
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x Discover a world of information, from sustainable development to 
ozone depletion and biodiversity. 

x Find out how governments, businesses and households respond as 
environmental conditions change. 


x Learn about direct and indirect environmental quality issues. 


An all-inclusive blend of current figures, 
historical facts and authoritative analysis in a 
user-friendly presentation. 


Quickly spot trends and issues in the publication’s 330 pages, packed with 
tables, charts, graphs and colour maps. Or simply consult the CD-ROM, 
which includes everything from the book plus more tables and features 
EcoGraf, a custom graphing and mapping application. 


Whether you are a researcher, consultant, policy maker, student or concerned Canadian, 


Human Activity and the Environment 2000 will help you: 
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4 augment research when preparing reports, essays, analyses on environmental impacts; 


4 compare environmental performances both internationally and provincially; 


%& keep abreast of public support for protection policy measures; 


... and undertake many other activities! 


es | 3 Order your copy of Human Activity and the Environment 2000 (Cat. No. 11-509-XPE) TODAY! 
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What’s new? 


Recent reports and studies 


™ JUST RELEASED 


B Labour statistics consistent with the 
System of National Accounts 


The Productivity Measures Program has published 
estimates of labour and hours worked in the entire 
Canadian economy, by industry and by province and 
territory, for 1997 to 2001. 


The estimates reflect the integration of different labour 
market statistics sources that produce a database 
consistent with the concepts of the System of National 
Accounts (SNA) as well as with the input-output 
industrial coding, set up according to the new North 
American Industry Classification System. These data 
ate split between the business and non-business sectors, 
and the economy as a whole. 


For more information contact Jean-Pierre Maynard, 
Micro-economic Analysis Division, at (613) 951-3654 
ot maynard@statcan.ca. 


— Auman activity and the environment 


This annual updates the more extensive compendium 
Human activity and the environment, which is published 
evety five years. 


According to the feature article “Air quality in 
Canada,” the focus of capital investment of businesses 
directed at pollution prevention, abatement and control 
shifted from substances released to surface waters to 
those emitted to air from 1994 to 1998. 


In 1998, almost 55% of such investments were 
directed toward preventing or abating emissions to 
air, compared with just over 30% in 1994. In contrast, 
capital expenditures of businesses directed at reducing 
substances released to surface waters fell from a peak 
of 55% in 1995 to 21% in 1998. 
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In 1998, Canadian businesses earned $527.3 million 
from air pollution control goods and services. 
Pollution control systems and equipment generated the 
vast majority of this total—about $460.0 million. 


According to other data updated for this annual 
report, the waste management industry disposed of 
about 23.1 million metric tonnes of non-hazardous 
solid waste in 2000, up 11% from 1998. Per capita, 
each person disposed of an average of 0.75 tonnes of 
solid waste in 2000, compared with 0.69 tonnes in 
1998. 


In the 1990s, the Canadian government increased 
expenditures on forest protection by more than one- 
third, to $561.9 million. However, government 
spending on silviculture declined to $218.8 million by 
1999, less than half of what it had been in 1990. 


From 1981 to 1999, thermal-electric power stations 
more than doubled their use of sub-bituminous coal, 
lignite and natural gas. 


Per capita consumption of energy increased 5.5% in 
Canada during the 1990s. However, the amount of 
energy required to produce one dollar of economic 
output actually declined. 


Each Canadian in 1990 consumed just over 333 
gigajoules of energy. By 2000, per capita consumption 
had increased to more than 351 gigajoules. (A 30-litre 
gasoline fill-up contains about one gigajoule of energy.) 


Energy consumption for every dollar of inflation- 
adjusted gross domestic product (a measure of the 
energy intensity of the economy) declined during the 


decade. 


Human activity and the environment: Annual statistics 2002 
(16-201-XIE, $10; 16-201-XPE, $40, includes 
CD-ROM) is now available. For more information, 
contact Murray Cameron, Environment Accounts 
and Statistics Division at (613) 951-3740; fax: (613) 
951-0634; or murray.cameron@statcan.ca. 
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What’s new? 


@ The effects of recessions on 
the services industties 


This paper analyses the effects of the 1981-82 and 
1990-92 recessions on individual service industries. 
Quarterly changes in real GDP are analysed for each 
majot industry, as are effects on employment. The 
results show that some service industries are more 
susceptible than others to recession. 


The two recessionary periods differed in terms of 
impact and duration. Although the service sector was 
mote robust than the goods sector, 5 of the 11 groups 
of service industries reported GDP losses during both 
periods. In addition, some of them brought output 
losses to the economy that largely exceeded their 
relative weight in the economy. On the other hand, 
several continued to expand their output even during 
the recession. The high-growth and public service 
industries were relatively resilient to the past two 
recessions. Distribution and consumption industries 
were largely dependent on economic conditions. 


The research paper “The effects of recessions on the 
services industries” (63F0002XIB no. 41, free) is 
available on the Statistics Canada Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). From Our products and services, choose 
Internet publications (free), then Service industries. For more 
information, contact Jean Lebreux at (613) 951-4907 
ot jean.lebreux@statcan.ca. 


H Studies by Statistics Canada 


Studies by Statistics Canada, a new module on Statistics 
Canada’s Web site has been launched, opening the 
door to the entire array of the Agency’s analytical 
output. 


Statistics Canada’s studies are renowned for their 
objectivity and insight and are depended on by 
researchers and policy-makers in Canada and around 
the world. 


Our analytical periodicals, including Canadian Social 
Trends, Focus on Culture, Perspectives on Labour and Income 
and the Canadian Economic Observer have long been 
popular sources of information and insight on 
Canadian society and the economy. 


Now, in Studies by Statistics Canada, you can draw on 
the full scope of Statistics Canada’s rich tradition of 
analytical work by searching all of its analytical studies, 
research papers, series and periodicals in one 
convenient location. You can also simply browse. 


— Computer access 


Canadian students rank among the highest in the world 
in terms of access to computers both at home and at 
school. According to the Programme for International 
Student Assessment (PISA), a typical 15 year-old 
Canadian student in 2000 attended a school with one 
computer for every six students. 


This is well above the average of one computer for 
evety 13 students within member nations of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) as shown in the international 
report Education at a Glance. 


In addition, an article using PISA data in the current 
issue of Education Quarterly Review showed that Canada 
was close to achieving universal access to high 
technology at home. Nearly 9 in 10 young Canadians 
had a computer at home, and 7 in 10 had access to the 
Internet at home. 


In all countries, boys were more likely than girls to 
have a computer available at home for use almost 
evety day, a few times each week, or between once a 
week and once a month. 


Canadian principals surveyed as part of PISA 2000 
reported that 80% of school computers were 
connected to the Internet. Across OECD countries, 
about one-half of school computers were linked to 
the Internet. 


Not only were school and home computers highly 
accessible in Canada, then were also well-connected. 
However, home computers in Canada were less likely 
to be connected to the Internet than school computers. 
Only 69% of Canadian 15-year-olds said they had a 
link to the Internet at home. Home Internet access in 
Canada, however, still exceeded the OECD average 
of 45%. 


The article “Information and communication 
technology: Access and use” is available in the October 
2002 issue of Education Ouarterly Review, Vol. 8, no. 4 
(81-003-XIE, $16/$51; 81-003-XPB, $21/$68). 


For more information, or to order tables including 
the ratio of students per computer, the availability and 
use of computers at home and at school by country 
and by province, contact Client Services, Culture, 
Tourism and the Centre for Education Statistics, at 
1 800 307-3382; (613) 951-7608; fax: (613) 951-9040. 
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H Neighbourhood income and mortality 


The gap in life expectancy at birth between the poorest 
and richest neighbourhoods in Canada’s urban areas 
narrowed substantially from 1971 to 1996, according 
to a new study that examines the effect of income on 
mortality. 


In 1971, the disparity in life expectancy between the 
20% of people in urban neighbourhoods with the 
lowest incomes and the 20% with the highest incomes 
was more than six years for men, and nearly three years 
for women. 


During the next 25 years, life expectancy improved 
substantially for all income levels. However, the gains 
were larger for those in the lowest income 
neighbourhoods than for those in the highest. 


Consequently, by 1996, the gap in life expectancy 
between the lowest and highest income 
neighbourhoods declined to five years for men, and 
considerably less than two years for women. 


This study also found similar improvements in levels 
of infant mortality and a considerable improvement 
in the probability of survival to age 75. 


This study found that socio-economic differentials in 
mortality are still of major importance in Canada, 
despite considerable progress in many areas. 


The article “Trends in mortality by neighbourhood 
income in utban Canada from 1971 to 1996” 
is available in a supplement to Hea/th Reports 
(82-003-SIE, free) on Statistics Canada’s Web site 
(www.statcan.ca). From Our products and services, choose 
Internet publications (free), then Health. 


For more information, contact Russell Wilkins, at (613) 
951-5305, or Jean-Marie Berthelot at (613) 951-3760; 
Health Analysis and Measurement Group. 


@ Financing of small- and medium-sized 
enterptises 


An entrepreneut’s personal savings are twice as 
important as commercial bank loans in financing the 
start-up of new businesses, according to data on the 
capital structure of businesses from the 2000 Survey 
on Financing of Small- and Medium-sized Firms. 
However, once a business is in operation, commercial 
bank loans become the single most important source 
of finance. 
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What’s new? 


Just over one-half (54%) of entrepreneurs reported 
that, in 2000, personal savings were very important in 
launching their business, whereas 27% cited 
commercial loans from banks, credit unions, cadsses 
populaires or other financial institutions. About 23% of 
entrepreneurs said they also depended on their personal 
credit cards. (The survey did not ask whether 
businesses carried a balance and paid interest on their 
credit cards.) 


Other major sources of finance were personal lines of 
credit and personal loans, trade credit from suppliers, 
loans from friends and relatives, leasing, and loans from 
govetnment lending agencies. Knowledge-based 
industries had the lowest debt-to-equity ratio among a 
group of surveyed industries, as well as the lowest 
proportion of bank loans on their balance sheets. 


For more information, contact Klaus Kostenbauer, 
Small Business and Special Surveys Division, at 
(613) 951-0691 or klaus.kostenbauer@statcan.ca. 


@ The digital divide 


Canada’s digital divide—the gap in the rate of Internet 
use between lower-income and upper-income fam- 
ilies—appears to be shrinking slowly, according to a 
new study. 


However, most of the improvement is occurring in 
middle- and upper-middle income groups. The gap 
in Internet use persists between people with the lowest 
incomes and those with the highest. 


Mote than 5.8 million households, or 49% of all 12 
million households, had at least one member that 
regularly used the Internet from home in 2001, a 23% 
increase from 2000. This was somewhat less than the 
gain of 42% from 1999 to 2000. 


In 2001, 7.2 million households had at least one 
member who used the Internet regularly, either from 
home, work, school, a public library, or other location. 
This group represented 60% of all households, up 
from 51% in 2000. 


The Internet age is passing by a substantial number of 
people who do not have the money or opportunity to 
participate. In 2000, 77% of households with the 
highest 10% of incomes used the Internet, 5 times the 
rate of 15% among those with the lowest 10% of 
incomes. 
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What’s new? 


The proportion of new users in households with lower 
incomes has been increasing. However, from 1996 to 
2000, the middle-income groups picked up share and 


accounted for proportionately more Internet users. 


In 1997, 25% of all new Internet users came from 
households with the top 10% of incomes. By 2000, 
this percentage had dropped to 11%. Households in 
the bottom two income brackets accounted for about 
7% of new Internet users in 2000, up from only 4% 
four years earlier. 


Overall, the digital divide is closing. However, this has 
been caused entirely by households in the upper- 
middle of the income scale. Households in the three 
bottom income groups are continuing to lose ground 
compared with households in the top income group. 


The research paper “The Digital Divide in Canada” 
(56F0009XIE, free), which assesses the extent of the 
digital divide and how it is evolving, is available on 
Statistics Canada’s Web site (www.statcan.ca). An 
expanded version, “Unveiling the Digital Divide” 
(56FO04MIE, no. 7, free) is also available. 


For more information, or to enquire about the 
concepts, methods or data quality of this release, 
contact George Sciadas, Science, Innovation and 
Flectronic Information Division, at (613) 951-6389 or 
george.sciadasWstatcan.ca. 


@ Market reseatch handbook 


The Market research handbook has been, since 1975, an 
authoritative source of socio-economic information 
reflecting key characteristics of local and national 
markets. By providing accurate and timely statistics on 
the changing demographics, standards of living, and 
economic characteristics of Canadian society, this 
product helps businesses locate target markets, track 
their market share, and assess their competitive 
position. 


Including the latest data from the 2001 Census and a 
wide range of other surveys, the 2002 edition 
incorporates a number of features designed to make 
it more user-friendly. Features include a uset’s guide, 
annotated charts to reveal salient trends, help lines for 
each of the data sources, and references to CANSIM. 


The Market research handbook 2002 (63-224-XIB, $94; 
63-224-XPB, $125) is now available. For general 
information about this publication, see the product 
description on Statistics Canada’s Web site 
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(www.statcan.ca). From the home page, choose Our 
products and services, then click on the banner ad for the 
Market research handbook. For more information, contact 
the Small Business and Special Surveys Division at 
1 877 679-2746. 


— Family income 


After-tax income rose for the fifth straight year in 
2000. Female lone-parent families recorded the largest 
percentage increase in after-tax income, mainly because 
of their improved market income. Their average after- 
tax income was an estimated $29,081, up 8.4% from 
1999. However, it remained lower than the average 
after-tax income of male lone-parent families 


($39,983). 


At the same time, the number of families with low 
income fell to its lowest level in a decade, and the low- 
income rate declined to its lowest level since 1989. 


After-tax income for families of two or more people 
increased for the fifth year in a row to $54,725, up 
12% from 1995. 


This was the seventh consecutive year of growth in 
market income, driven mainly by labour market 
conditions. Average market income for families of 
two or more people was estimated at $61,634 in 2000. 
It increased 18.6% in seven years from the low of 
$51,947 in 1993—equivalent to an average annual 
growth of 2.5%. 


The average market income of two-parent families 
increased for the fourth year in a row. In 2000, their 
average market income was $73,175, up 20% from 


1993. 


All main family types experienced an increase in their 
market income from 1999 to 2000, but the market 
income of female lone-parent families grew the most 
Gla): 


On average, families of two or more people paid 
$13,592 in income taxes, up $835 or 6.5% from 1999. 
Income taxes of unattached individuals averaged 
$5,169 in 2000, up 12.9% from 1993. 


In 2000, the 20% of families with the highest income 
paid on average $34,708 in income taxes, which made 
up 51% of all income taxes paid by families. In 
contrast, the 20% of families with the lowest income 
paid on average $2,220, or 3.3% of the total income 
tax for all families. 
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Government transfers have declined for the fifth year 
in a row, not only in terms of the average amount 
received, but also as a share of total income. In 2000, 
families of two or more people received 9.8% of their 
total income from government transfers, compared 
with 12.8% in 1993. They received on average $6,683 
in government transfers, down 12.7% from 1993, 
mainly because of a considerable drop in Employment 
Insurance and social assistance payments. 


However, the share of government transfers going to 
the 20% of families with the lowest after-tax income 
increased for four consecutive years, from 28% in 1996 
to 31% in 2000. 


The ratio of average market income received by the 
20% of families with the highest income compared 
with the 20% of families with the lowest income was 
11.7 to 1 in 2000, that is, $11.70 held by the highest 
quintile for every $1 held by the lowest quintile. 


However, after taxes and transfers, the ratio fell to 5.3 
to 1, showing the moderating impact that taxes and 
transfers have on the differences between the outer 
ends of the income distribution. 


The after-tax income ratio of top to bottom remained 
fairly stable from 1987 to 1995 at about 4.8. It then 
rose in 1996 and 1997, and stayed at about 5.3 from 
1997 to 2000. 


An estimated 666,000 families of two or more people 
had low income in 2000, down from 714,000 in 1999. 
The low-income rate also declined, from 10.7% in 
1996 to 7.9% in 2000, the lowest since 1989 when it 
was 7.5%. 


This was the fourth consecutive year in which the low- 
income rate was lower than in the previous year, 
reflecting the improving economic conditions in the 
latter part of the decade. 


Of the estimated 531,000 lone-parent families headed 
by women, 34% had low income in 2000, down from 
38% in 1999. Four out of every five female lone-parent 
families had earnings in 2000. Of those without 
earnings, 88% had low income. 


Although the low-income rate dropped, the overall 
financial situation of families below the low-income 
cut-off remained about the same. Families with low 
income would have needed, on average, an additional 
$6,707 in after-tax dollars to rise above the low- 
income cutoff. 
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What’s new? 


Low-income cutoffs are lower for smaller families, 
higher for larger ones, reflecting greater expenditures 
on necessities. They also vary by community size. For 
example, in 2000, a family of four in a city of 500,000 
or more would be counted as living in low income if 
its after-tax income was below $29,163. For the same 
family living in a rural area, the cutoff was $19,120. 


In 2000, an estimated 868,000 children under age 18 
were living in low income, the lowest number since 
1989 (765,000). The proportion of children living in 
low-income families has been declining since 1996, 
when it last peaked at 16.7% on an after-tax income 
basis. 


This decline follows the overall improvements in the 
Canadian economy over the same period. In 2000, 
12.5% of children lived in low-income families. This 
rate is among the lowest estimates recorded over the 
past twenty years. 


Just over half of the children in low-income families 
lived in two-parent families. However, at 8.5%, the 
low-income rate of children living in these families was 
much lower than that of children living in female lone- 
parent families (38%). 


The CD-ROM Income Trends in Canada, 1980-2000 
(13F0022XCB, $195) and the publication Income in 
Canada, 2000 (75-202-XIE, $34) are now available. 


For more information, contact Client Services, Income 
Statistics Division, at 1 888 297-7355; (613) 951-7355; or 
income(@statcan.ca. 


@ Household Internet use 


The public-use microdata file for the 2001 Household 
Internet Use Survey provides information on the use 
of the Internet by Canadian households in the 10 
provinces. 


This is the fifth cross-sectional microdata file to be 
released in the series, which began with the Household 
Internet Use Survey for 1997. In previous years, 
household electronic commerce data were collected 
only if the Internet shopping was conducted from 
home. In 2001, electronic commerce included 
shopping from all locations for personal or household 
consumption. This survey improvement constitutes a 
break in the data series, preventing a direct comparison 
of electronic commerce results of 2001 with previous 
years. 
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What’s new? 


In addition, a revised version of the 1998 microdata For more information, contact Claire Simard, Science, 
file with minor changes to survey weights is now Innovation, and Electronic Information Division, 
available. at! (643), 09 51-2183; \taxe(6 1d) pea) O72 Onares 


claire.simard@statcan.ca. 
The Household Internet Use Survey public-use microdata @ 


file on CD-ROM (56M0002XCB, $2,000) is now 
; Perspectives 
available. 
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Key 


Eleve)elmr-lare 


income facts 


Selected charts and analysis 


This section presents charts and analysis featuring one or more of the following sources. For general inquiries, 
contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; bourjoa@statcan.ca. 


Administrative data 
Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Customer Services 
(613) 951-9720 


Business surveys 
Annual Survey of Manufactures 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Dissemination agent 
(613) 951-9497 


Annual Surveys—Service Industries 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Lucie Lussier 

(613) 951-0410 


Business Conditions Survey of 
Manufacturing Industries 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Claude Robillard 
(613) 951-3507 


Census 

Census labour force characteristics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: Michel Coté 

(613) 951-6896 


Census income statistics 
Frequency: Quinquennial 
Contact: John Gartley 
(613) 951-6906 


Employment and income 


surveys 

Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Marc Lévesque 
(613) 951-4090 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls 
and Hours 

Frequency: Monthly 

Contact: Sylvie Picard 

(613) 951-4090 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Employment Insurance 
Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard 
(613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements 

Bureau of Labour Information 
(Human Resources 
Development Canada) 
Frequency: Quarterly 

Contact: (819) 997-3117 

1 800 567-6866 


Labour income 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Anna MacDonald 
(613) 951-3784 


Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Financial Security 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Survey of Household Spending 
Frequency: Annual 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 
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General social survey 
Education, work and retirement 
Frequency: Occasional 


Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Social and community support 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-5979 


Time use 

Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-5979 


Pension surveys 
Pension Plans in Canada Survey 
Frequency: Annual 


Contact: Patricia Schembari 
(613) 951-9502 


Quarterly Survey of Trusteed 
Pension Funds 

Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Bob Anderson 
(613) 951-4034 


Special surveys 

Survey of Work, Arrangements 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Ernest B. Akyeampong 
(613) 951-4624 


Adult Education and Training Survey 
Frequency: Occasional 

Contact: Client Services 

(613) 951-7355 or 

1 888 297-7355 


Graduate Surveys 
(Postsecondary) 
Frequency: Occasional 
Contact: Client Services 
(613) 951-7608 
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Key labour and income facts 


{SE EES TE SSE Ny DS RY 
Of the 11.7 million 25-to-54 year-olds who worked in 2000, less than half had a ‘standard’ job for 


the whole year. 


People who... 


... Worked for a wage or Salary ... 


... at a full-time job ... 


... for the whole year ... 


... at one job ... 


Source: Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics 


... on a regular weekday schedule 


Employment in 2000 


The labour market is not static—people find and leave 
jobs, start careers, phase into retirement, launch 
businesses, do other things. For all its rich detail, the 
monthly Labour Force Survey can shed little light on 
these ebbs and flows. With the longitudinal Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics, the picture becomes 
clearer. 


Younger (15 to 24) and older (55 and over) persons 
typically have less attachment to the labour market, but 
how many core-age (25 to 54) workers actually have a 
stereotypical full-time, full-year paid job with a regular 
schedule? In 2000, the answer: less than half. And 


despite the well-documented convergence in the 
labour market participation of men and women, some 
marked differences remain. 


Men Women 
000 
Total employed 6,207 5,509 
% 
Paid 83 88 
Full-time 80 70 
Full-year 68 58 
Single jobholder* 63 53 
Regular schedule 46 44 


* Includes people who may have changed jobs during the year, but not 
those who worked at more than one job concurrently for 15 days or 
more. 
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Cumulative index 


1989-2002 


This index lists articles published in Perspectives since its inception. It 1s updated quarterly (available as a PDF 
file) and published in the Winter issue. Online publication date in parentheses. 


ABSENCE FROM WORK 


The labour market in the week of 
September 11 

Fact-sheet on work absences 

Time lost due to industrial disputes 


Missing work in 1998—industry 
differences 

Work absences: New data, new insights 

Work absence rates, 1995 

Work absences and compensation 

Missing work 

Absences from work revisited 

Taking their leave 

On maternity leave 


CONSUMER SPENDING 
Falling behind 


Fact-sheet on gambling 

Update on gambling 

The gambling industry: Raising the 
stakes 

Spending patterns of couples 
without children 

Tracking down discretionary income 

Consumer spending in urban and 
rural Canada 

Where the money goes: Spending 
patterns in Canada and the U.S. 


EARNINGS 


Cumulative earnings among young 
workers 
Earnings over time 


Winter 2001 


(October 2001) 


Winter 2001 
Autumn 2001 
(August 2001) 
Autumn 1999 


Spring 1998 
Autumn 1996 
Autumn 1996 

Spring 1995 

Spring 1992 
Autumn 1989 
Summer 1989 


Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
Summer 2001 
Spring 2000 
Winter 1998 


Summer 1994 


Spring 1991 
Autumn 1990 


Autumn 1990 


Winter 2002 


(November 2002) 


Winter 2002 


(November 2002) 


Union wage premium 


Winter 2002 


(September 2002) 


The male-female wage gap 


Spring 2002 


(December 2001) 
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Employment and earnings of 
postsecondary graduates 

Overqualified? Recent graduates, 
employer needs 

Provincial earnings differences 

Earnings of lawyers 

Earnings of physicians 

Women’s earnings/men’s earnings 

Earnings mobility of Canadians, 
1982-1992 

Northern earnings and income 

Do earnings rise until retirement? 

Are service jobs low-paying? 

Women as main wage-earners 

Employment prospects for high 
school graduates 

Labour market outcomes for 
university co-op graduates 

Recent trends in earnings 

Adults living solo 

A recession for whom? 

A note on wage trends among 
unionized workers 

Seven decades of wage changes 

The changing profile of dual-earner 
families 

On non-wage labour income 

Are jobs in large firms better jobs? 

Visible minorities in the Canadian 
labour force 

Women’s earnings and family incomes 

Recent trends in wages 

The price of labour 

Male-female earnings gap among 
recent university graduates 

The graduates of ’82: Where are they? 

Wives as primary breadwinners 

Working for minimum wage 

Unionization and women in the 
service sector 

Bilingualism and earnings 


Autumn 2001 
Spring 2001 


Summer 2000 
Spring 2000 
Winter 1999 
Winter 1999 

Summer 1999 


Spring 1997 
Summer 1996 
Spring 1996 
Winter 1995 
Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1995 
Winter 1994 
Winter 1993 

Autumn 1993 


Summer 1993 
Summer 1992 


Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 


Summer 1991 

Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Summer 1990 


Spring 1990 
Spring 1990 
Winter 1989 
Autumn 1989 


Summer 1989 
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EDUCATION 


Liberal arts degrees and the labour 
market 

Employment and earnings of 
postsecondary graduates 

Overqualified? Recent graduates, 
employer needs 

The school-to-work transition 

Paying off student loans 

Facing the future: Adults who go 
back to school 

After high school... 

Employment prospects for high 
school graduates 

Labour market outcomes for 
university co-op graduates 

Work experience 

Youths—waiting it out 

Labour market outcomes for high 
school leavers 

School, work and dropping out 

Women in academia—a growing 
minority 

A degree of change 

Juggling school and work 

Lifelong learning: Who goes back 
to school? 


Autumn 2001 
(July 2001) 
Autumn 2001 


Spring 2001 


Spring 2000 
Spring 1999 
Autumn 1997 


Summer 1997 
Autumn 1995 


Autumn 1995 


Summer 1995 
Spring 1994 
Winter 1993 


Summer 1993 
Spring 1993 


Winter 1992 
Spring 1992 
Winter 1991 


without children 

Stay-at-home dads 

Intergenerational equity in Canada 

Family income after separation 

Transfer payments to families 
with children 

Dual-pensioner families 

The many faces of unemployment 

Women as main wage-earners 

Families and moonlighting 

Hours of working couples 

Work and low income 

Adults living solo 

High income families 

Left behind: Lone mothers in the 
labour market 

Spending patterns of couples 
without children 

Balancing work and family 
responsibilities 

Family facts (charts) 

Employed parents and the division 
of housework 

Female lone parents in the labour 
market 

Alimony and child support 

The changing profile of dual-earner 
families 


Spring 1998 
Autumn 1997 
Summer 1997 
Autumn 1996 


Autumn 1996 
Spring 1996 
Winter 1995 

Summer 1995 

Summer 1995 

Summer 1995 
Winter 1994 
Winter 1994 

Summer 1994 


Summer 1994 
Spring 1994 


Spring 1994 
Autumn 1993 


Spring 1993 


Summer 1992 
Summer 1992 


Winter 1990 
Summer 1990 


Overview of literacy skills in Canada 
Male-female earnings gap among 
recent university graduates 


The graduates of ’82: Where are they? Spring 1990 


FAMILIES 


Winter 2002 
(November 2002) 
Winter 2002 
(October 2002) 


Income and wealth 


Family spending power 


Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 


Marriage, money and retirement 
Family income inequality in the 1980s 
Who’s looking after the kids? Child 
care arrangements of working mothers 
Women’s earnings and family incomes Summer 1991 
Tracking down discretionary income Spring 1991 
Government transfer payments and Autumn 1990 
family income 
Where the money goes: Spending 
patterns in Canada and the US. 
Work and relative poverty 


Autumn 1990 


Summer 1990 


Families on the financial edge 


Wealth inequality 


Low income intensity: urban and rural 


families 

Experiencing low income for 
several years 

Working together—self-employed 
couples 

Employment after childbirth 

Family income: 25 years of 
stability and change 


Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
Spring 2002 


(February 2002) 


Autumn 2001 
(June 2001) 
Summer 2001 
(March 2001) 
Winter 1999 


Autumn 1999 
Spring 1999 


Wives as primary breadwinners 


Spring 1990 


GOVERNMENT TRANSFER PAYMENTS 


Low income intensity: urban and rural 


families 


Repeat users of employment insurance 


Family income inequality, 1970-1995 


Intergenerational equity in Canada 
Transfer payments to families 
with children 


Autumn 2001 
(June 2001) 
Summer 2001 
(April 2001) 
Winter 1998 
Autumn 1997 
Autumn 1996 


Winter 1995 


Family income inequality, 1970-1995 Winter 1998 
Couples working shift Autumn 1998 
Retirement patterns of working couples Autumn 1998 
Income after separation—people Summer 1998 


Men retiring early: How are they doing? 

Who gets UI? 

Family income inequality in the 1980s 

Dependence on government transfer 
payments, 1971-1989 


Summer 1994 
Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 
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Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Taxes, transfers and regional disparities 
Government transfer payments and 
family income 


HEALTH 


Long working hours and health 
You wear it well: Health of older 
workers 


Spring 2000 
Autumn 1996 


Cumulative index 


Housing: An income issue 


1999 income: an overview 


Autumn 2002 


(June 2002) 
Winter 2001 


(November 2001) 


Low income intensity: urban and rural 
families 

Experiencing low income for several 
years 

Repeat users of employment insurance 


Autumn 2001 
(June 2001) 
Summer 2001 
(March 2001) 
Summer 2001 


A job to die for 

Tired workers 

Perceptions of workplace hazards 

Defining and measuring employment 
equity 

Back injuries at work, 1982-1990 

Under the influence 

Disabled workers 


HIGH TECHNOLOGY 


Working smarter 
Better jobs in the new economy? 


High-tech boom and bust 
Working with computers 


Computer programmers 

The booming market for programmers 

Computers in the workplace 

The future of data dissemination 

Computers in the workplace 

Measuring Canada’s international 
competitiveness 

High technology at work 


IMMIGRANTS 


Knowledge workers on the move 

Canada’s newest workers 

Defining and measuring employment 
equity 

The census: One hundred years ago 

Visible minorities in the Canadian 
labour force 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on 
human resource issues 

Immigrants in product fabricating 


INCOME 


Income and wealth 


Summer 1996 
Summer 1995 
Spring 1994 
Winter 1993 


Autumn 1992 
Autumn 1990 
Winter 1989 


Winter 2002 
Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
Summer 2002 
(April 2002) 
Summer 2001 
(May 2001) 
Autumn 1998 
Summer 1998 
Summer 1997 
Summer 1996 
Summer 1991 
Summer 1990 


Spring 1990 


Summer 2000 
Spring 1995 
Winter 1993 


Summer 1991 
Summer 1991 


Spring 1 991 


Winter 1989 


Winter 2002 


(November 2002) 


Families on the financial edge 


Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
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(April 2001) 
Winter 2000 
(December 2000) 
Winter 2000 
Winter 2000 
(November 2000) 
Spring 1999 


Incomes of younger retired women: 
the past 30 years 

Incomes of seniors 

Income inequality within provinces 


Family income: 25 years of 
stability and change 
Income transition upon retirement 
Family income inequality, 1970-1995 
Income after separation—people 
without children 
Family income after separation 
Northern earnings and income 
Transfer payments to families 
with children 
Dual-pensioner families 
Men retiring early: How are they doing? 
Work and low income 
High income families 
Who gets UI? 
Income facts (charts) 
Investment income of Canadians 
Facing retirement 
Alimony and child support 
Hard at work 
Family income inequality in the 1980s 
Dependence on government transfer 
payments, 1971-1989 
Women’s earnings and family incomes 
Work and relative poverty 


Winter 1998 
Winter 1998 
Summer 1998 


Summer 1997 
Spring 1997 
Autumn 1996 


Autumn 1996 
Winter 1995 
Summer 1995 
Winter 1994 
Summer 1994 
Autumn 1993 
Summer 1993 
Spring 1993 
Summer 1992 
Spring 1992 
Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 


Summer 1991 
Summer 1990 


INDUSTRIES 


Autumn 2002 
(July 2002) 
Summer 2002 
(April 2002) 
Summer 2001 
Spring 2000 
Autumn 1999 


Better jobs in the new economy? 
High-tech boom and bust 


Fact-sheet on gambling 

Update on gambling 

Missing work in 1998—industry 
differences 

Job stability 

The gambling industry: Raising the 
stakes 

Sizing up employment in clothing 
manufacturing 


Winter 1998 
Winter 1998 


Spring 1997 
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Work absence rates, 1995 
A sure bet industry 
Are service jobs low-paying? 
Recent trends in earnings 
Hiring difficulties in manufacturing 
Missing work 
The horseless carriage 
Three large urban areas in transition 
A recession for whom? 
A note on tracking employment 
in manufacturing 
International employment trends 
by industry—a note 
The renaissance of self-employment 


Are single industry towns diversifying? 


A look at fishing, mining and 
wood-based communities 
Immigrants in product fabricating 
The Canadian auto industry, 
1978-1986 


Autumn 1996 
Autumn 1996 
Spring 1996 
Autumn 1995 
Summer 1995 
Spring 1995 
Spring 1995 
Winter 1994 
Winter 1993 
Summer 1993 


Summer 1993 
Summer 1993 
Spring 1992 


Winter 1989 
Autumn 1989 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 


Recent trends in taxes internationally 


Taxes internationally 

Income taxes in Canada and the 
United States 

Knowledge workers on the move 

Self-employment in Canada and the 
United States 

An international comparison 
of employee training 

International survey on adult literacy 

The marginally literate workforce 

International facts (charts) 

International employment trends 
by industry—a note 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on 
human resoutce issues 

Labour force participation: An 
international comparison 

Training the work force: A challenge 
facing Canada in the ’90s 

Where the money goes: Spending 
patterns in Canada and the U.S. 

Dependency ratios: An international 
comparison 

Measuring Canada’s international 
competitiveness 

The distribution of wealth in Canada 
and the United States 
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Spring 2001 
(january 2001) 
Autumn 2000 
Summer 2000 


Summer 2000 
Autumn 1999 


Spring 1998 
Summer 1996 
Summer 1996 
Summer 1994 
Summer 1993 

Spring 1991 

Winter 1990 

Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 
Summer 1990 


Summer 1990 


Spring 1990 


INTERVIEWS 


David Foot discusses career paths 


An interview with Laurence E. Coward 


Dian Cohen on the new economy 
Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on 
human resource issues 


LABOUR MARKET 


The labour market: Year-end 
review 2001 

The labour market in the week of 
September 11 

Liberal arts degrees and the 
labour market 


Demography and the labour market 


Help-wanted Index 


Labour force participation in the 1990s 


Working overtime in today’s labour 
market 

The labour market: 
Mid-year review 

The labour market: 
Year-end review 

Employment and industrial 
development in the North 

Another measure of employment 

Greying of the workforce 

Dian Cohen on the new economy 

Job ads: A leading indicator? 


LABOUR MOBILITY 
After the layoff 


Job stability 

An overview of permanent layoffs 

Changes in job tenure 

Hiring difficulties in manufacturing 

Job-related moves 

Staying put: Job tenure among paid 
workers 

Workers on the move: Permanent 
layoffs 

Workers on the move: Quits 

Workers on the move: An overview 
of labour turnover 

Workers on the move: Hirings 


LANGUAGE 


Immigrants in product fabricating 
Bilingualism and earnings 


Winter 1994 
Winter 1993 
Summer 1993 
Spring 1991 


Spring 2002 
(January 2002) 
Winter 2001 
(October 2001) 
Autumn 2001 
(July 2001) 
Spring 2001 


(February 2001) 


Summer 2000 
Autumn 1998 
Winter 1997 


Autumn (1989 to 1997) 


Spring (1990 to 1997, 2001) 


(January 2001) 
Spring 1997 


Winter 1996 
Spring 1995 
Summer 1993 
Autumn 1989 


Winter 2001 
(October 2001) 
Winter 1998 
Autumn 1997 
Winter 1996 
Summer 1995 
Winter 1992 
Winter 1992 


Autumn 1992 


Autumn 1992 
Summer 1992 


Summer 1992 


Winter 1989 
Summer 1989 
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LITERACY 


Summer 1999 
Summer 1996 
Summer 1996 
Spring 1992 
Spring 1991 


Literacy in the workplace 

International survey on adult literacy 

The marginally literate workforce 

Literacy in the workplace 

Gail Cook Johnson speaks out on 
human resource issues 

Overview of literacy skills in Canada 

Training the work force: A challenge 
facing Canada in the ’90s 


Winter 1990 
Winter 1990 


MEN 


Winter 1999 
Summer 1999 
Spring 1998 
Summer 1996 
Winter 1995 
Autumn 1993 


Women’s eatnings/men’s earnings 
Working past age 65 
Stay-at-home dads 
Do earnings rise until retirement? 
Men retiring early: How are they doing? 
Employed parents and the division 
of housework 
Trading places: Men and women in 
non-traditional occupations, 1971-86 
Male-female earnings gap among 
recent university graduates 


Summer 1990 


Summer 1990 


OCCUPATIONS 


Farmers leaving the field Spring 2002 
(February 2002) 
Spring 2000 
Winter 1999 
Winter 1999 
Spring 1999 
Autumn 1998 
Summer 1998 
Winter 1996 
Autumn 1996 
Autumn 1995 
Spring 1994 


Earnings of lawyers 

Earnings of physicians 

Work patterns of truck drivers 

Private security and public policing 

Computer programmers 

The booming market for programmers 

The diversity of managers 

Work absence rates, 1995 

Women in non-traditional occupations 

Employer-supported training—it varies 
by occupation 

Unemployment—occupation makes a 
difference 

Trading places: Men and women in 
non-traditional occupations, 1971-86 


Winter 1991 


Summer 1990 


PENSIONS 


Autumn 2002 
(June 2002) 
Spring 2002 

(December 2001) 

Autumn 2001 
(July 2001) 

Summer 2001 


Pensions: Immigrants and visible 
minorities 
Private pension savings, 1999 


Who contributes to RRSPs? 
A re-examination 

Pension coverage and retirement 
savings 
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Cumulative index 


Incomes of younger retired women: 
the past 30 years 

In for the long term: pension plans 
offered by employers 

Incomes of seniors 

RRSPs in the 1990s 

Savings for retirement: RRSPs 
and RPPs 

The RRSP Home Buyers’ Plan 

RRSP contributions and withdrawals: 
An update 

Tapping unused RRSP room 

Low incomes and RRSPs 

RRSP participation—the sooner 
the better 

RRSP withdrawals revisited 

RRSP rollovers 

Dual-pensioner families 

Pension fact or fiction? 

Men retiring early: How are they doing? 

RRSPs—unused opportunities 

Tax assistance for pensions and RRSPs 

Who’s saving for retirement? 

Pension plan potpourri 

Greying of the workforce 

Update on RRSP contributions 

Greying of the workforce (charts) 

RRSP withdrawals 

An interview with Laurence E. Coward 

RRSPs—new rules, new growth 

C/QPP costs and private pensions 

Facing retirement 

Note on RRSP contributions 
and payouts 

Employer-sponsored pension 
plans—who is coveted? 

RRSPs—not just for retirement 

Marriage, money and retirement 

On non-wage labour income 

Women and RRSPs 

Are jobs in large firms better jobs 

Retirement attitudes, plans and 
behaviour 

The pension carrot: Incentives to 
early retirement 

Women approaching retirement 

Dependence on government transfer 
payments, 1971-1989 

RRSPs: Tax-assisted retirement savings 

Taxes, transfers and regional disparities 

Government transfer payments and 
family income 

The performance of trusteed pension 
funds 


Winter 2000 


(December 2000) 


Winter 2000 


(October 2000) 


Winter 2000 
Spring 2000 
Summer 1999 


Summer 1998 
Spring 1998 


Spring 1998 
Spring 1997 
Spring 1997 


Winter 1996 
Winter 1996 
Autumn 1996 
Summer 1996 
Winter 1995 
Winter 1995 
Winter 1995 
Winter 1995 
Summer 1995 
Spring 1995 
Spring 1995 
Winter 1994 
Spring 1994 
Winter 11993 
Winter 1993 
Autumn 1993 
Spring 1993 
Spring 1993 


Winter 1992 


Winter 1992 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1991 
Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 
Autumn 1991 


Autumn 1991 


Autumn 1991 
Summer 1991 


Winter 1990 
Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Spring 1990 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


Exports, GDP and jobs 
Measuring productivity 
About productivity 


Winter 1999 
Spring 1995 
Spring 1993 


REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


Winter 2000 
(November 2000) 
Autumn 2000 
Summer 2000 
Summer 2000 


Income inequality within provinces 


Rural roots 

Provincial earnings differences 

Payroll taxes—structure and statutory 
parameters 

Regional disparities and non-permanent Winter 1997 
employment 

Employment and industrial 
development in the North 

Northern earnings and income 

A job to die for 

Canada’s unemployment mosaic 
in the 1990s 

Pull-year employment across 
the country 

Are single industry towns diversifying? 
A look at fishing, mining and 
wood-based communities 

Visible minorities in the Canadian 
labour force 

Taxes, transfers and regional disparities 

Consumer spending in urban and 
rural Canada 

Shifting patterns of unemployment 
distribution since the 1960s 

Bilingualism and earnings 

Canada’s unemployment mosaic 


Spring 1997 


Spring 1997 
Summer 1996 
Spring 1996 


Autumn 1995 


Spring 1992 


Summer 1991 


Winter 1990 
Autumn 1990 


Autumn 1990 


Summer 1989 
Summer 1989 


RETIREMENT 


Winter 2002 
(September 2002) 
Summer 2002 
(May 2002) 
Summer 2002 
Spring 2002 
(December 2001) 
Winter 2001 
(September 2001) 
Spring 2001 
(February 2001) 
Winter 2000 
(December 2000) 
Incomes of seniors Winter 2000 
Working past age 65 Summer 1999 
Saving for retirement: RRSPs and RRPs Summer 1999 
Income transition upon retirement Winter 1998 


Approaching retirement 
Seniors at work 


Fact-sheet on retirement 
Private pension savings, 1999 


Early retirement trends 
Demography and the labour market 


Incomes of younger retired women: 
the past 30 years 
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Retirement patterns of working couples Autumn 1998 

Measuring the age of retirement Summer 1997 

RRSP rollovers Winter 1996 

Dual-pensioner families Autumn 1996 

Do earnings rise until retirement? Summer 1996 

Men retiring early: How are they doing? Winter 1995 

Greying of the workforce Spring 1995 

Greying of the workforce (charts) Winter 1994 

A note on the recession and early Winter 1993 
retirement 

An interview with Laurence E. Coward 

Facing retirement 

Marriage, money and retirement 

Retirement attitudes, plans and 
behaviour 

The pension carrot: Incentives to early 
retirement 

Women approaching retirement 


Winter 1993 
Spring 1993 
Winter 1991 
Autumn 1991 


Autumn 1991 


Autumn 1991 


TAXES 


Recent trends in taxes internationally Spring 2001 
(January 2001) 
Autumn 2000 
Autumn 2000 
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